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Page  1. 
"  Shere  Mahomed  called  the  lion." 

Shere  Mahomed  is  as  common  a  name  as  John 
Smith,  although  "  Shere "  does  also  mean  a  lion  as 
Smith  a  worker  in  iron. 

How  childish  are  these  nicknames !  they  also  cause 
confusion. 

Page  1. 
"  The  Scindian  proper." 

The  Sindee  cultivators  were  certainly  at  least  as  well 
off  under  the  rule  of  the  Ameers  as  under  the  British : 
they  were  no  more  oppressed  by  the  one  than  they  are 
by  the  other  power ;  the  same  amount  of  revenue  is  col- 
lected from  the  cultivator  in  both  cases ;  his  condition  is 
scarcely  affected  by  the  change  of  masters,  and  he  was 
nearly  indifferent  to  the  result  of  the  war. 

Page  2. 
"  For  Sobdar  excepted,  &c." 

The  Ameers  did  not  wish  to  fight  at  all,  and  Sobdar 
was  openly  and  stedfastly  friendly  to  the  British  : 
knowing  their  irresistible  power,  and  that,  as  Sir  C. 
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Napier  himself  had  written,  a  pretext  only  was  wanted  to 
coerce  them,  he  at  once  surrendered  his  fortress,  from 
which  he  had  not  even  removed  his  family  or  his 
treasure. 

Page  2. 
"  Great  was  the  lion's  intrepidity,  &c." 

The  example  of  Meer  Roostum  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  Shere  Mahomed's  submission,  no  course  re- 
mained to  him  but  resistance,  hopeless  though  it  might 
be.  The  English  general  did  his  utmost  to  goad  the 
old  man  into  taking  up  arms  or  making  some  show  of 
hostility,  but  he  could  not  induce  Meer  Roostum  to 
oppose  to  his  violence  anything  but  prayers  and  sub- 
mission. 

Whereupon  the  old  Ameer  was  turned  out  a  house- 
less wanderer  and  then  imprisoned. 

He  died  in  prison.  His  wife,  children,  and  relatives, 
were  left  literally  to  starve.  Ali  Morad  seized  on  their 
private  estates.  This  Ameer  was,  it  seems  from  the 
text,  ordered  to  turn  them  out  of  the  country. 

Page  3. 
"They  were  moved  to  fight  by  religious  hatred." 

This  is  totally  untrue — witness  their  friendly  conduct 
in  the  hour  of  our  weakness,  the  Cabool  disasters. 
The  Beloochees  were  moved  to  fight  solely  by  the  ter- 
rible injustice  inflicted  on  the  venerable  Meer  of 
Khyrpoor. 

Page  5. 

"  To  the  genius  of  some  Governors-General,  <fec." 
Is  this  indeed  all !     Sir  C.  Napier  may  think  thus ; 


but  he  who  looks  a  little  deeper  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  real  strength  of  the  British  power  in  the  East  has 
been  based  on  the  comparative  righteousness  and  good 
faith  of  the  Company's  government. 

Sir  C.  Napier's  "  adroit  and  firm  policy  "  forms  in- 
deed, a  glaring  contrast  to  these. 

Page  5. 
"This  feeling  has  always  led  them,  &c." 

In  the  last  instance  for  such  a  trifle  as  making  war 
for  military  glory  only. 

Page  7. 
"  Spurning  such  arrogance,  &c." 

The  impertinence  and  ludicrous  untruthfulness  of 
this  prevents  its  insolence  from  being  offensive,  it  is 
only  laughable,  the  more  so  as  it  comes  from  one  who 
(vide  page  30)  knows  not  a  Mussulman  from  a  Hindoo, 
and  who  continually  styles  the  natives  of  India 
"blacks,"  thereby  showing  that  all  he  knows  of  them 
is  their  colour. 

Page  8. 

"  Uncovenanted  servants." 
Silly ;  and  ridiculously,  as  well  as  notoriously  untrue. 

Page  9. 
"  For,  conscious  of  their  own  ferocious  design,  &c." 

Shown  especially  by  their  willing  and  effective  aid 
afforded  to  us  during  the  Cabool  troubles.  Cutchee 
and  the  frontier  were  kept  quiet  with  some  three 
hundred  men  during  the  year  1842.  Sukkur  and 


Shickarpoor  were  occupied  by  single  regiments  How 
was  it  that  through  this  year  every  one  in  Sinde  be- 
haved in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  only  formed 
the  "ferocious  design  to  massacre  every  European" 
after  the  return  of  large  bodies  of  our  victorious  troops 
from  Afghanistan  ? 

Page  11. 
"  The  dulness  of  Indian  official  forms,  &c" 

All  this  is  absurdly  false ;  it  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  utterly  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the 
truth. 

Page  12. 
u  Urging  the  Beloochees  to  insurrection,  &c." 

Sir  C.  Napier  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  Sepoys  read  the  newspapers,  and  that  even  the 
loochees  "  were  acquainted  with  their  contents.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  educated  gentlemen  that 
this  was  not  only  impossible  but  absurdly  so. 

Page  12. 
"  Jutts  and  Khosahs." 

The  Jutts  form  a  very  extensive  race  of  men  in 
Sinde.  They  are  harmless  camel-men,  and  are  a 
cowardly,  unwarlike  tribe.  They  very  rarely  bear  arms 
at  all. 

The  Khosahs  form  a  numerous  tribe,  a  small  portion 
of  which  lived  in  the  Thurr,  and  habitually  plundered 
in  Sinde,  Cutch,  and  Guzerat.  Both  the  British  and 
Sindee  governments  had  occasionally  to  send  detach- 
ments of  troops  against  them  in  former  years. 


The  Khosahs  are  very  good  Beloochees ;  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  Thurr,  but  are  numerous  all  over  Sinde 
and  Cutchee. 

Page  13. 

"In  fine,   fifty  thousand    men   would   have   been   re- 
quired, &c." 

Sir  C.  Napier  told  Major  Jacob  on  his  defeating 
Shere  Mahomed  in  June,  1843,  that  he  had  prevented 
this  insurgent  war.  This  was  his  thought  at  the  time. 
He  now  professes  to  think  differently.  The  danger  is, 
however,  here  greatly  exaggerated. 

Page  13. 
"  Having  full  proof." 

There  was  no  proof  whatever  against  Meer  Shadad ; 
there  could  be  none,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder 
of  Captain  Ennis,  of  which  he  was  no  further  the  insti- 
gator than  in  having,  when  hostilities  commenced  at 
Hyderabad,  sent  to  proclaim  war  against  the  British 
among  his  distant  subjects.  As  to  the  wretched  man 
becoming  a  cherished  favourite,  he  was  closely  impri- 
soned in  Surat  Castle. 

Page  14. 

"  They  belonged  to  him  of  right,  and  their  aggregate 
value  was  great,"  &c. 

The  idea  of  stealing  the  rich  swords  of  the  chiefs,  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  British  government 
appears,  even  to  an  old  Indian,  so  unspeakably  base, 
contemptible,  and  sordid,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  thought  having  place  in  the  mind  of  an  English 
gentleman,  however  avaricious  he  might  be  by  nature. 
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Page  14 
"Cutchee  Hills." 

This  expression  is  incorrect.  "  Cutchee"  is  the  country 
between  the  hills  and  Sinde.  This  should  be  remem- 
bered— for  it  appears  from  subsequent  passages,  that  the 
"historian"  uses  this  expression  purposely  to  mislead 
his  readers  into  the  belief  that  the  Jekranees  and  Doomb- 
kees  were  "  Hill-men." 

Page  14 

"  But  with  his  usual  subtle  policy,  he  effected  the  object 
of  protecting  the  villagers, "  &c. 

There  was  no  protection  at  all,  the  whole  border  was 
laid  waste,  as  usual,  but  not  by  the  "  Hill-men/' 

Page  15. 
"  The  country,  which  just  before  the  conquest,"  &c. 

This  is  totally  untrue.  Up  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  C. 
Napier,  in  November  1 842,  the  border  country  had  been 
protected  throughout  the  period  of  the  Cabool  disasters, 
and  peace  preserved  by  the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse,  and 
a  body  of  the  Doombkees  and  Jekranees  in  our  service, 
all  under  command  of  Major  Jacob.  It  was  on  the 
"  conquest  of  Sinde,"  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  that  the  plunder- 
ing recommenced.  At  this  time  the  Hill  tribes  never 
plundered  in  Sinde  at  all.  The  Doombkees  and  Jek- 
ranees were  much  too  strong  under  Beejah  Khan  to 
allow  any  plunderers  but  their  own.  Indeed,  they  did 
the  work  so  effectually  themselves,  that  little  or  nothing 
was  left  for  others. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Beejah  Khan,  with 
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the  whole  of  the  Doombkee  and  Jekranee  tribes,  had  no 
connexion  with  the  Hill  tribes,  but  lived  wholly  in  the 
plain  country. 

Page  16. 
"  And  a  great  reduction  of  taxation." 

The  taxation  was  in  truth  greatly  increased,  and  col- 
lected in  the  most  vexatious  and  annoying  manner. 

Page  16. 
"  Kegulations  in  judicial  proceedings/' 

These  regulations  were  a  mere  form,  broken  through 
as  often  as  thought  proper,  and  changed  continually. 
The  courts  for  conducting  civil,  as  well  as  criminal  trials, 
were  "military  commissions." 

Page  17. 
"  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  understand,"  &c. 

These  are  the  people  who  just  before  are  represented 
as  reading  the  newspapers. 

Page  18. 

"  His  appointment,  however/'  &c. 
This  is  equally  false  and  foolish. 

Page  18. 
"  Nothing  was  too  gross  for  the  polluted  pens/' 

All  this  is  purely  imaginary ;  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
ever  said  or  written  by  any  one  but  our  "  historian/' 
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Page  19. 

"  Luxuriously  changing  his  residence  to  feed  on  delicious 
pulla." 

Sir  C.  Napier  was,  at  all  events,  never  accused  of 
feasting.  His  table  allowance  was  some  2,000£.  a-year. 
This  was  what  "  The  East  India  Company"  paid  him  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  such  a  table  as  was 
thought  proper  for  the  governor  of  a  province. 

The  governor  expended  about  sixpence  a-day,  but  did 
not  return  the  balance  into  the  treasury. 

Page  19. 
"  At  once  his  benefactor  and  his  dupe/' 

How  has  all  this  appeared  since  ?  He  was  his  accom- 
plice. ' 

Page  19. 

"  The  touch  of  genius  bursted  these  bubbles." 
The  bubble  burst  in  the  Punjaub. 

Page  19. 
"  A  torrent  and  fury  of  abuse." 

The  abuse  and  thwarting  were  all  purely  imaginary, 
every  one  was  ready  and  willing  to  afford  aid. 

Page  20. 
"  Through  them  he  had  to  work." 

He  had  far  less  work  to  do  than  any  other  man  in  a 
similar  position,  for  this  plain  reason, — that  few  or  no 
public  records  were  kept,  from  which  much  trouble  and 
annoyance  ensued  after  his  departure. 
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Page  21. 
"  Which  in  India  means  a  large  retinue." 

It  means  no  such  thing.  In  this  case  Sir  C.  Napier 
was  determined  to  have  no  civilians,  wherefore  he  refused 
these  the  means  of  working,  and  then  called  them  use- 


Page  22. 

"  Arrears  of  the  political  agency  neglected  by  Outram." 
This  is  wholly  untrue. 

Page  22. 
"  Partisan  warfare  from  the  Hill  tribes,"  &c. 

He  might  as  well  have  expected  an  invasion  of  Esqui- 
maux. It  was  the  removal  of  the  Doombkees  and  Jek- 
ranees  to  Sinde  after  the  Hill  campaign  that  opened 
the  road  to  Sinde  to  the  Hill  tribes. 

Page  22. 

"  Soldiers,  he   said,    were  instituted  to  fight  declared 
enemies/'  &c. 

This  is  good,  but  merely  empty  words.  It  was  never 
acted  on.  The  troops  did  guard  the  gaols  and  prisoners 
on  the  roads.  They  were  habitually  used  as  criminal 
police  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Page  23. 
"  A  numerous  police,  composed  chiefly  of  Scindians." 

They  were  chiefly  Hindustanees,  and  the  remainder 
were  Punjaubees  and  Afghans. 
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Page  23. 

"  Giving  them  a  handsome  uniform,"  &c. 
This  is  mere  drivel,  and,  moreover,  is  not  true. 

Page  23. 

"  Plundering  Hill  tribes." 
These  were  purely  imaginary. 

Page  26. 

"  Kardar  or  head-man,  answering  to  the  Cadi  of  the 
Arabians/' 

The  Kardar  is  merely  an  agent.  The  Cazee  (Aug. 
Cadi)  is  a  judge.  The  functions  of  the  two  are  distinct 
and  unlike. 

Page  29. 

"  Already  the  people  of  Candahar,"  &c. 
This  is  untrue  and  absurd. 

Page  29. 

"  The  General  at  once   perceived  the  extent  of  their 
drift,"  &c. 

All  this  is  pure  invention.  The  Meers  never  thought 
about  the  matter  at  all. 

Page  30. 

"  The  Ameers  often  took,  but  never  borrowed,"  &c. 
Absurdly  incorrect. 
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Page  30. 

"  I  will  take  you  under  my  protection,  and  bury  you 
honourably,"  &c. 

This,  as  addressed  to  Hindoos,  is  ridiculous.  It  shows 
a  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  religion  of 
the  people.  Hindoos  never  bury  their  dead.  But  the 
scene  never  occurred  as  here  described. 

Page  33. 

"  He  never  augmented  punishment/' 
This  is  not  true. 

Page  33. 
"  Death,  however,  he  inflicted  only  for  murder." 

This  is  not  true.  He  rightly  and  properly  caused 
men  to  be  executed  for  treachery  in  aiding  our  enemies 
when  serving  in  our  pay,  and  also  for  theft  in  the  field. 
One  was  thus  hanged  at  Khanghur  in  1847,  and  two  at 
Lharee  in  1845. 

Page  35. 
"  He  also  put  down  the  practice  of  Suttee." 

This  is  a  most  complete  burlesque,  Sinde  being  a 
thoroughly  Mussulman  country,  where,  undoubtedly,  no 
Suttee  took  place  "then  or  afterwards,"  or  ever  pre- 
viously. 

Page  36. 

"  To   rob    an   unprotected    stranger   was   a   matter   of 
course." 

This  is  untrue.  Those  who  travelled  (myself  among 
the  number)  about  Sinde  from  Wanga  Bazaar  to  Roree, 
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through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  re- 
peatedly, before  Sir  C.  Napier  came  to  reform  the 
people,  can  positively  declare  that  no  part  of  the  world 
could  have  been  more  free  from  robbers  and  thieves 
than  was  Sinde  at  that  time  under  the  Ameers.  No 
guard  was  ever  required,  and  nothing  was  ever  lost. 
The  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  showed  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  that  of  our  own  provinces  of  Guzerat 
and  the  Deccan  in  this  respect.  Since  the  introduction 
of  British  rule,  and  notwithstanding  Sir  C.'s  "  excellent 
police,"  robberies  have  become  somewhat  more  frequent, 
but  they  are  still  very  rare. 

Page  39. 
"  This  Narra," 

After  all,  a  great  fuss  was  made  about  this,  but  no- 
thing whatever  was  done  during  the  five  years  of  Sir  C. 
Napier's  administration,  or  during  that  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Pringle.  The  present  commissioner,  Mr.  Frere,  has 
said  little  about  the  matter,  but  has  commenced  the 
work  in  good  earnest.  It  is  progressing  well,  and  an 
enormous  tract  of  land  will  soon  thereby  be  reclaimed 
from  the  great  desert. 

Page  40. 

"  There  was,  however,  a  strange  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come." 

The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  totally  untrue.  There 
were,  and  are,  in  Upper  Sinde  great  numbers  of  good 
workmen ;  and  the  atrocities  here  attributed  to  the 
Ameers  never  occurred,  nor  even  the  slightest  approach 
to  them. 
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Page  42. 

"  The  fortress  of  Emaum  Ghur,  thought  by  the  Beloo- 
chees  to  be  impregnable,"  &c. 

It  might  have  been  as  well  to  have  said  that  the  fort 
was  abandoned,  the  gates  left  open,  and  the  place  quite 
empty.  The  Beloochees  never  supposed  the  empty  fort 
to  be  impregnable. 

Page  43. 

"  In  which  five  thousand  Beloochees  were  killed." 
More  correctly,  two  thousand. 

Page  43. 
"  On  the  8th,  entirely  crushed  the  Lion." 

If  by  the  Lion  be  meant  Shere  Mahomed,  and  not 
some  imaginary  monster,  this  is  totally  untrue. 

Shere  Mahomed  was  defeated,  and  his  army  dispersed, 
by  Major  Jacob  at  Shadadpoor  on  the  J4th  June,  1843. 

Page  50. 
"  Who  construct  sties,"  &c. 

The  magnificent  barracks  at  Hyderabad  were  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  some  of  these  "  sties  "  in  Bengal. 
The  buildings  are  on  a  superb  scale. 

Page  50. 
"  He  showed  how  the  Indus  might  be  restrained." 

The  method  here  mentioned  is  a  very  common  expe- 
dient of  the  Sindees ;  it  has  been  practised  by  them 
from  time  immemorial.  But  the  thick  stakes,  &c.,  will 
not  last  more  than  one  season,  and  nothing  will  effec- 
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tually  keep  out  the  river  However,  the  stakes  and 
wattle  were  thus  used  for  many  years  before  Sir  C. 
Napier  came  to  the  country,  as  I  have  often  seen. 

Page  51. 
"  Fine  strong  animals  of  Afghann,"  &c. 

This  is  astonishing  !  The  Afghann  horses  have  for 
ages  past  been  taken  to  Bombay  for  sale,  to  the  number 
of  some  two  thousand  annually,  But  no  one  not  totally 
ignorant  of  the  subject  could  for  an  instant  have  dreamt 
of  comparing  the  Afghann  horse  to  the  Arab.  The 
latter  sells  for  about  ten  times  the  price  of  the  former, 
and  is  very  much  more  than  ten  times  as  good. 

The  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Arab  horse  is  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous,  but  seems  to  be  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  our  author's  Oriental  knowledge. 

All  the  horses  which  the  Afghann s  have  to  sell  were 
then,  and  are  still,  exported  to  Bombay.  The  trade 
had  existed  for  ages  before  Sir  C.  Napier's  appearance 
on  the  scene,  and  his  proceedings  had  no  influence  what- 
ever, either  in  increasing  or  in  diminishing  the  supply 
of  horses  from  the  north. 

Page  52. 
"  A  bund  or  dike  to  bar  out  the  inundation,"  &c. 

This  bund  was  the  most  absurd  affair  ever  projected 
by  man ! 

Had  the  work  succeeded  it  would  have  reduced  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  to  a  desert ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  thing  was  not  only  silly,  but  almost  impos- 
sible successfully  to  execute.  After  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  labour  and  money  on  the  work,  the  river 
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broke  through  the  bank,  just  as  it  had  occurred  to, 
or  rather  been  brought  to  the  notice  of,  the  con- 
queror, that  water  was  necessary  to  render  a  country 
habitable  ;  and  that,  if  admitted  at  all,  it  must  fill  the 
hollows !  While  this  foolish  and  wasteful  expenditure 
was  being  incurred,  there  was  no  road  from  Sukkur  to 
Shickarpoor.  The  country  between  the  two  is  impass- 
able for  four  months  in  the  year,  and  the  road  is  very 
bad  at  all  other  seasons.  A  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
experiment  of  the  bund  would  have  paid  for  a  good 
road,  with  bridges  over  everything ;  yet  to  this  day  the 
road  has  not  been  made.  Sir  C.  Napier  never  attempted 
it.  He  only  talked  about  roads ;  but  never  made  them 
in  Sinde. 

A  road  between  Sukkur  and  Shickarpoor  has  lately 
(1852)  been  commenced ;  and,  if  properly  completed, 
will  prove  far  more  valuable  than  all  that  Sir  C.  Napier 
did  in  the  way  of  public  works  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  administration  in  Sinde. 

The  Shickarpoor  bund  is  a  notable  and  characteristic 
example  of  the  style  of  the  conqueror's  attempts  at 
public  works. 

Page  55. 

"  The  English  ruler  peremptorily  rejected  remorseless 
taxation,"  &c. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  truth  Every  obsolete  tax, 
however  petty  or  oppressive,  was  rigidly  enforced  and 
collected. 

Even  the  transit  duties  ordered  to  be  taken  off  in 
1843,  were  not  remitted  till  December  1845,  when  im- 
port and  export  duties  of  the  most  oppressive  nature 
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were  substituted  for  them  (vide  letters  from  Captain 
Rathborne,  collector  of  Hyderabad,  annexed). 

Page  56. 

"  The  estimated  value  of  the  public  grain  in  store  was 
much  greater/' 

Captain  Rathborne,  collector  of  Hyderabad,  reserved 
the  government  grain  in  store  until  the  selling  prices  in 
the  bazaars  had  risen  to  three  times  the  usual  rates. 

Then  the  value  of  the  grain  in  store  was  estimated. 
But  when  the  stores  were  opened  at  last,  a  great  deal  of 
the  grain  was  found  to  be  spoilt ;  still  the  prices  imme- 
diately fell  one-half.  The  cost  of  Sinde  above  its  revenue 
proved,  for  many  years  after  the  conquest,  to  amount  to 
one  million  sterling  per  annum. 

Page  56. 
"  But  the  most  artful  assumption,"  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  service  in  Sinde,  two  companies 
were  added  to  each  regiment  in  the  army. 

Page  57. 
"  It  was  said  also  with  as  little  truth." 

The  saying,  whoever  said  it,  is  perfectly  true,  we  have 
substituted  a  very  weak  and  exposed  frontier  for  one 
very  strong  and  difficult  to  approach.  The  great  desert 
is  now  between  us  and  India. 

Page  58. 

"  Valuable  as  supplying  fuel,"  &c. 
They  did  this  always  under  the  rule  of  the  Ameers. 
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In  fact,  for  several  years  before  the  Conquest,  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  as  much  at  our  disposal  as 
they  were  afterwards. 

Page  58. 

"  Khosahs  and  Jutts,  who  abhorring  their  ancient  op- 
pressors, the  Beloochees,"  &c. 

This  is  amusing,  the  Khosahs  themselves  being  very 
good  Beloochees ;  those  of  the  Thurr  are  merely  petty 
robbers ;  their  fire  and  sword  would  not  be  very  formi- 
dable. 

Page  59. 
"  The  Ameers,  with  a  sinister  policy,"  &c. 

This  is  mere  nonsense  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  a 
defined  boundary  in  such  a  waste  of  shifting-sands  as  is 
the  Thurr  beyond  Omer-Mote. 

Page  60. 
"  Cutchee-hills,  &c.  in  those  hills  dwelt." 

All  this  is  totally  untrue,  and  by  the  use  afterwards 
made  of  it,  wilfully  untrue. 

The  hills  are  only  called  Cutchee-hills  by  Sir  W. 
Napier. 

"  Cutchee"  is  the  plain  country  between  the  hills  and 
Sinde,  divided  from  Sinde  by  the  Desert,  and  watered 
entirely  by  streams  from  the  hills  or  by  rain, 

None  of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  live,  or  ever  did 
live,  in  the  hills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Murrees  and 
Boogtees.  All  the  rest  reside  wholly  in  the  plains. 
The  Kujjucks  and  Muzzarees  are  always  at  war  with  the 

c  2 
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hill  tribes,  the  Doombkees  and  Jekranees  were  so  occa- 
sionally only. 

Page  61. 
"  This  waste,"  &c. 

All  this  is  totally  false :  there  are  no  wells  in  the  desert, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  Desert  of  Kussmore,  for  at 
Kussmore  there  is  no  desert. 

After  their  predatory  expeditions,  the  Doomkees  and 
Jekranees  retired  to  their  homes  at  Poolejee  and 
Chuttur. 

Page  61. 

"  Next  the  Desert  of  Kussmore,  was  the  country  of  the 
Chandikas." 

This  is  nonsensical  confusion.  There  is  no  desert  of 
Kussmore,  and  from  Chandika  to  Kussmore  is  a  distance 
of  170  miles. 

Page  62. 
"  Kelat  tribes  mountain  tribes/'  &c. 

This  is  mere  nonsense.  The  people  of  the  western 
hills  were  and  are  Brahooees,  why  not  call  them  so  ? 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  north  of  Cutchee  are 
the  Murrees  and  Boogtees;  there  are  no  others:  this 
should  be  remembered. 

Page  63. 
"  Sir  C.  Napier  had  trusted  entirely  to  him,"  &c. 

Late  events  have  shown  more  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Sir  C.  Napier  and  Ali  Morad  than  perhaps  the 
historian  would  wish  to  have  known. 
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Page  64 
"  Outram  ever  asserted." 

A  large  amount  of  additional  territory  was  given  to 
Ali  Morad  with  the  turban.  This  has  now  been  re- 
sumed. 

Page  64. 
"  Soon  afterwards  Meer  Roostum  renounced,"  &c. 

A  precious  renunciation  !  the  poor  old  man  was  nearly 
frightened  to  death,  and  was  driven  from  house  and  home 
by  Sir  C.  Napier, 

No.  65. 
"  The  fortress  of  Emaumghur  was  in  that  predicament." 

Sir  C.  Napier  might  as  well  have  asked  Ali  Morad 's 
permission  to  plunder  Bombay :  the  place  was  not  Ali 
Morad 's,  but  belonged  to  Mahomed  Khan,  and  was  his 
private  property. 

Page  65. 
"  But  this  example  of  good  faith." 

This  is  a  most  shameful  perversion  of  language ;  for 
the  whole  transaction  of  turning  out  Meer  Eoostum  was 
as  great  a  piece  of  injustice  and  execrable  villany  as  was 
ever  committed  in  India  since  Clive  cheated  Omechund^ 

Page  67. 
.     "  The  Thurr  Desert  between  them  and  India,"  &c. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  Desert,  when  we  have  moved 
India  beyond  it  into  Sinde  ? 


Page  68. 
"  Shickarpoor  being  close  to  the  Cutchee  Hills/'  &c. 

This  is  curious  geography,  Shickarpoor  is  thirty  miles 
from  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  the  latter  is  twenty  miles 
broad,  and  from  its  further  border  to  the  nearest  hills  is 
forty  miles  further  :  total,  ninety  miles. 

The  "  strong  garrison"  of  Shickarpoor,  however,  was 
always  in  a  state  of  fear  and  alarm,  but  never  did  any- 
thing to  protect  the  country. 

Page  69. 
"  Around  these  stations." 

All  this  was  against  imaginary  foes  or  poor  petty 
thieves. 

Page  69. 
"  Kurrachee  the  point,"  &c. 

There  never  was  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  any  insur- 
rection, our  power  was  well  known. 

Page  70. 

"  Captain  Malcolm,"  &c. 

Captain,  or  rather  Lieutenant,  Malcolm,  as  he  then 
was,  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  second  regiment  of 
S.  I.  H.  than  any  other  subaltern  of  the  corps,  and  the 
historian  must  have  known  this  (vide  letters  appended). 

Page  70. 

The  Camel  corps  was  sent  to  aid  the  Cavalry  in  watch- 
ing the  Cutchee-hill  men,"  &c. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  hill  men  plun- 


dered  in  Sinde  till  after  Sir  C.  Napier's  "  Hill  Cam- 
paign.'' 

The  Camel  men  were  armed  with  excellent  musket- 
bored  carbines,  which  were  purchased  by  Fitzgerald  from 
the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse,  Major  Jacob  having  found 
them  too  heavy  for  his  men,  and  procured  others  from 
England.  They  had  only  lately  been  received,  and  were 
quite  new. 

The  infantry  of  the  Camel  corps  was  armed  with  ex- 
cellent percussion  fusils,  or  light  infantry  muskets.  So 
much  for  the  unserviceable  arms  cut  down,  &c.  The 
silly  stories  of  the  "  fissures,"  &c.  are  wholly  imaginary. 

Page  73. 
"  The  Bombay  faction." 

This  is  mere  insanity.  The  author  presumes  largely 
on  the  credulity  of  his  readers  when  he  expects  them  to 
believe  that  the  Beloochees  read  the  newspapers,  or  are 
acquainted  with  their  contents. 

Page  75. 
"  Outram's  imbecile  vanity." 

This  "  imbecile  vanity"  was  so  lauded  at  the  time  by 
Sir  C.  Napier,  that  he  promised  to  give  it  a  dispatch  to 
itself. 

Page  76. 
"  Ali  Ackbar,"  &c. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ali  Ackbar  was 
in  the  pay  of  Meer  Ali  Morad,  and  that  Sir  C.  Napier 
was  duped  by  him  throughout. 
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Page  76. 
"  Shaik  All  Hoossein,  the  fast  friend  of  the  British." 

If  this  be  true  it  is  a  great  disgrace  to  the  British,  for 
a  more  detestable  traitor  than  Shaik  Ali  Hoossein  never 
existed.  The  proceedings  of  the  commission  on  Ali 
Morad  at  Sukkur  throw  curious  light  on  this  part  of 
the  text. 

Page  78. 
"  If  his  numbers  be  overwhelming/'  &c. 

These  instructions  were  enough  to  have  frightened 
many  ordinary  men  out  of  their  wits ;  but  all  the  danger 
was  purely  imaginary. 

Page  78. 
"  This  warning  was  a  precaution  against  the  lion,"  &c. 

Nonsense !  There  was  actually  no  enemy  any  more 
than  there  was  a  lion. 

Page  78. 
"  Securing  his  own  safety  in  Deejee,"  &c. 

This  Dejee  is  a  contemptible  place  of  no  real 
strength. 

Page  79. 

"  General !   give  the  word  !" 

This  is  mere  drivel ;  of  course,  like  all  Orientals,  he 
soon  found  out  what  the  general  wished  him  to  say. 

Page  80. 

"  To  restore  Shaik  Ali  Hoossein,  he  forced  that  prince 
to  an  entire  submission,"  &c.  &c. 

This  Shaik  Ali  Hoossein  was  one  of  the  chief  accom- 
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plices  in  the  forgery  which  cost  Ali  Morad  his  sove- 
reignty. But  by  what  right  in  law,  reason,  or  justice 
could  this  scoundrel  be  forced  as  a  minister  on  Meer 
Ali  Morad  ? 

Page  81. 

"  Believing   drink   rather  than   treachery   had   excited 
him,"  &c. 

The  man  was  and  is  sober  enough,  but  employs  all 
his  time  in  shooting  tigers,  &c. ;  he  almost  lives  in  the 
jungle,  he  is  a  most  excellent  shot,  and  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman. 

Page  81. 

"  Colonel  Roberts  had  organized  a  strong  body  of 
irregulars  in  Cutch,  a  thing  vainly  attempted  before 
by  the  Bombay  Political  Agent,"  &c. 

This  is  impudentlyf  alse  !  the  detachment  of  Irregular 
Horse  from  Cutch  was,  in  1839,  transferred  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  S.  I.  H.  and  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  besides, 
always  maintained  a  considerable  body  of  irregular 
horsemen.  Roberts  himself,  when  a  captain,  long 
commanded  and  did  much  service  with  the  Cutch 
irregular  horse! 

Page  83. 

"  Unless  I  have   security    for    the   Bawulpoor  man's 
faith,"  &c. 

What  reason  was  there  to  doubt  Bawul  Khan  ?  The 
man's  interest  was  with  us,  and  he  had  always  been 
faithful. 
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Page  84 
"  Sir  C.  Napier  stopped  it  in  Sinde,"  &c. 

Sir  C.  Napier  was  alarmed  at  a  phantom  of  his  own 
creation.  There  was  no  conspiracy  whatever,  and  the 
Sindees  knew  nothing  about  Gualior  or  Maharajpoor. 

Page  85. 
"  In  other  hands,  the  massacre,"  &c. 

This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  fact,  the  only  danger 
was  from  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  General  as  to 
Oriental  affairs. 

Page  86. 
"  As  a  military  frontier,  it  protects  the  left  flank." 

Undoubtedly  it  does,  if  you  protect  Sinde  by  occu- 
pying it,  as  was  then  the  case,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  or  so  ! 

Page  88. 
"  By  that  conquest  also/'  &c. 

All  this  is  totally  untrue.  The  government  of  Sinde 
was  never  "  vehemently  hostile."  The  country  was 
fully  occupied  by  us,  and  all  its  resources  were  at  our 
complete  disposal  long  before  the  conquest,  which  gave 
us  no  advantage  whatever  that  we  did  not  possess 
before. 

Page  88. 
"  Whoever  commands  the  watercourses,"  &c. 

This  is  absolute  nonsense  ;  there  are  no  water-courses 
in  the  desert  at  all. 
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Page  88. 
"  Kurrachee,  independent  of  its,"  &c. 

This  is  most  imbecile  policy,  the  wretched  hill  tribes 
in  the  Hala  mountains  think  only  of  their  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  "  rushing"  on  the 
moon  as  on  Kurrachee. 

Fortifications  and  defensive  war  are  not  suited  to  the 
position  of  the  British  in  India.  The  policy  which 
should  have  recourse  to  them  would  prove  ruinous  to 
our  Indian  empire. 

Page  89. 

"  The  plan  adopted,"  &c. 

All  this  is  mere  insanity.  Who  is  this  enemy  to  be  ? 
Persia?  If  so,  a  force  sent  from  Bombay  to  Persia  by 
sea  would  speedily  call  the  Iranees  home.  But  such  an 
attempt  is  as  likely  to  be  made  by  the  Chinese  as  by 
the  Persians,  or  by  any  one  else.  All  this  part  of  the 
text  appears  to  be  meant  only  to  mystify  the  English 
reader. 

Page  91. 

"  Chandia  of  the  Chandikas." 

This  is  equivalent  to  "  English  of  the  country  of  the 
English."  Chandika  is  merely  the  genitive  case  of 
Chandia  :  Ka  means — of. 

Almost  all  the  places  in  Sinde  are  called  by  the  names 
of  the  people  who  live  there ;  thus  Chandika  means — 
the  country  of  the  Chandias. 

Page  92. 

"  The  whole  line  of  boundary  is  positively  defined." 
This  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  fact.    The  boundary 
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was  left  by  Sir  C.  Napier  totally  undefined,  and  its  set- 
tlement gave  much  trouble  after  Sir  C.  Napier's  de- 
parture. The  boundary  line  was  at  last,  after  much 
correspondence,  laid  down  by  me  under  instructions 
from  the  Commissioner  from  the  Western  hills  to  the 
Indus  near  Kussmore,  about  1 70  miles  in  length,  but 
the  Western  boundary  is  still  undetermined. 

Page  93. 
"  In  the  Delta  were  discovered,"  &c. 

These  beds  of  salt  are  close  to  the  Kunn,  and  forty  or 
more  miles  distant  from  a  drop  of  fresh  water  or  any 
habitable  spot,  so  that  the  bed  of  salt  could  not  be 
worked  save  at  ruinous  cost. 

Page  93. 

"  But  this  effort  was  malignantly  frustrated  by  Bombay 
officials,"  &c. 

This  assertion  is  "  malignantly  "  false. 

Page  95. 
"  The  hill-men's  forays." 

Not  a  hill-man  was  concerned  in  any  of  these  forays. 
They  were  carried  on  by  the  Doombkees  and  Jekranees 
of  Poolejee,  Chuttur,  &c.  It  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
the  map. 

Page  95. 

"  To  construct  a  strong  fort  there,"  &c. 
This  fort  was  a  most  silly  affair,  and  as  respects  any 
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protection  of  the  frontier,  the  camel  corps  might  as  well 
have  been  in  Bombay. 

Fort  Fitzgerald  and  the  camel  corps  were  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ghar  (the  enemy  being  to  the 
northward)  a  branch  of  the  Indus  some  seventy  yards 
wide.  It  was  a  week's  labour  to  get  the  camels  across 
this,  for  while  building  forts  no  one  thought  of  building 
a  bridge. 

The  best  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, and  of  the  total  uselessness  of  the  camel  corps  at 
Larkana  as  a  guard  to  the  frontier,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  August  1844,  when  the  camel  corps  was  quar- 
tered in  Fort  Fitzgerald,  the  Doombkees  and  Jekranees 
in  open  day  made  a  descent  on  the  town  of  Kumbur, 
only  thirteen  miles  distant  from  Fort  Fitzgerald,  burnt 
and  plundered  the  place,  and  returned  to  Poolejee  with 
all  their  booty  in  perfect  safety.  From  Poolejee  to 
Kumbur  is  a  distance  of  110  miles  in  a  direct  line. 

Page  97. 
"  Eighty  thousand  warriors." 

This  is  ridiculously  exaggerated.  Of  the  eighty  thou- 
sand, at  least  seventy  thousand  were  "  buckram  men  !" 

Page  98. 
"  The  Scindian  cavalry." 

This  was  a  troop  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse ;  and 
I  may  here  observe,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Scindee,  Afghaun,  or  Belooche  in  the  whole  corps. 
So  much  for  the  "  Scindian  cavalry."  Sometimes  we 
are  "  Moguls !" 
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Page  99, 
"  Though  not  more  than  six  thousand  warriors,"  &c. 

Certainly  not  more,  for  this  number  is  nearly  double 
that  of  all  the  male  adult  inhabitants  of  the  Murree  and 
Boogtee  hills.  When,  however,  it  suits  our  author's 
convenience,  the  numbers  swell  to  100,000  or  so. 

Page  99. 
"  Terrified  all  British  India." 

This  is  not  true.  The  Government  and  Sepoys  of 
Bengal  were  alone  terrified.  The  troops  in  Cutchee  in 
1841-42,  were  full  of  confidence  and  zeal. 

Page  100. 
"  He  might,  however,  reasonably  have  feared/' 

All  this  is  mere  drivel.  No  one  was  alarmed,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at  on  our  side.  There 
were  troops  enough  present  most  able  and  willing  to 
have  beaten  all  the  Beloochees  ten  times  over. 

Page  101. 

"  The  sword-player,  awed  by  his  rank,"  &c. 
Which  is  the  mountebank  here  ? 

Page  103. 
*'  Beeja  Khan,  celebrated  for  his  strength/'  &c. 

None  of  this  is  true.  Beejah  was  a  handsome  man, 
of  venerable  aspect,  but  was  never  celebrated  or  any  way 
remarkable  for  strength  of  body. 
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He  had  a  noble  presence  and  bearing,  and  was  a  wise 
and  excellent  leader  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

So  far  from  feeling  inveterate  hatred  towards  us, 
Beejah  served  as  one  of  the  Jemadars  of  my  Belooche 
Horse,  all  through  the  Cabool  troubles  in  1841-42, 
and  throughout  that  trying  period  was  perfectly  true  and 
faithful. 

The  frontier  of  Sinde  was  kept  in  peace  and  quiet  in 
1842  by  a  handful  of  men,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  the  "  Conqueror  of 
Sinde/'  that  it  was  allowed  in  1843  and  the  following 
years  to  fall  into  such  a  desperate  state  of  disorder 
as  existed  when  I  took  charge  of  it  in  January,  1847. 

Page  104. 

"  Action   was  reluctantly   suspended   till  the  cool 
weather,"  &c. 

The  cause  here  assigned  is  not  the  true  one.  It  was 
not  the  heat  of  the  weather  which  prevented  the  fron- 
tier from  being  protected  from  the  Cutchee  plunderers. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  disgraceful  or  more 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  Government 
than  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Sinde  border  in  1843-44. 
But  though  the  country,  was  laid  waste,  the  troops  were 
not  the  less  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  had  not  one  in- 
stant more  rest.  They  were  always  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  dread,  and  were  continually  occupied  in  making  the 
most  absurdly  awkward  attempts  against  the  plunderers, 
who  only  laughed  at  them. 

Sir  C.  Napier  in  his  General  Order  in  1 844,  tells  the 
officers  on  the  frontier  posts  that  they  are  to  "  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  in  the  saddle/'  In  1847  the  S.  I.  H.  were 
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accustomed  to  be  out  in  the  saddle  all  day,  and  some- 
times for  24  hours  together,  all  through  the  hottest 
season.  Sir  C.  Napier  made  no  OBJECTION  to  this. 

Page  105. 
"  Beeja  was  not  to  be  taken,"  &c. 

Beejah  might  have  been  taken  with  the  greatest  ease 
had  a  real  attack  been  made  on  Poolejee,  but  in  reality 
none  was  made. 

Page  105. 

"  Lost  their  way  and  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in   the 
morning  exhausted  with  fatigue/'  &c. 

They  did  not  lose  their  way ;  were  not  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  and  not  a  single  man  of  the  Booghees  was  pre- 
sent anywhere  near  the  place. 

Page  106. 
"  Would  have  renewed  the  attack." 

There  was  positively  no  attack  made,  the  detachment 
of  the  camel  corps  was  employed  in  firing  at  the  walls 
only. 

Page  106. 
"  An  abandoned  post  in  the  desert  called  Chuttar/' 

Chuttar,  here  called  an  abandoned  post  in  the  desert, 
is  a  considerable  town  of  about  five  hundred  houses  ;  it 
was  then  and  is  still  fully  inhabited.  It  is  not  in 
the  desert,  but  is  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  desert 
twenty-two  miles  ! 
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Page  106. 
"  An  uninterrupted  march  of  seventy-five  miles/' 

The  distance  from  Chuttar  to  Khanghur  (now  Jacob- 
abad)  is  just  forty -two  miles  ! 

Page  106. 

"  The  intrepidity  displayed  in  the  attack  and  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  retreat/' 

This  is  ludicrous  !  Poolejee  is  and  was  then  a  con- 
temptible place,  and  might  easily  have  been  taken  by 
one  company  of  infantry.  The  walls  are  not  more  than 
seven  feet  high,  and  at  the  top  only  a  few  inches  thick  ; 
a  man  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  can  put  his  hand 
on  the  top  and  pull  down  large  pieces,  as  I  have  myself 
often  done  by  way  of  experiment.  The  greater  part  has 
not  even  the  semblance  of  a  flanking  defence,  and  there 
are  numerous  gaps  and  holes  through  the  wall  into  the 
place,  slightly  stopped  with  thorns.  To  attack  the  gate 
was  quite  unnecessary. 

Page  107. 

"  Hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Poolejee,  they  preferred  their 
swords  to  war  against  Beeja,  and  against  their  old 
master,  the  Lion." 

Who  was  their  master  the  Lion  ?  Was  this  another 
Lion  ?  or  does  the  historian  intend  his  readers  to  believe 
that  the  Mugzees  and  Chandias  were  ever  subjects  of 
Shere  Mahomed  of  Meerpoor  !  He  might  as  well  call 
them  subjects  of  France. 

This  story  of  the  Chandias  (or  Chandikas,  as  our 
author  calls  them)  and  Mugzees  is  most  characteristic, 
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and  clearly  shews  the  entire  ignorance  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
with  regard  to  what  was  required  to  ensure  safety  and 
protection  on  the  frontier. 

It  was  the  practice  of  private  warfare,  the  existence  of 
perpetual  blood  feuds  caused  thereby,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  plundering  incursions  into  each  other's  districts  by 
these  border  chieftains,  which  caused  all  the  terrible  dis- 
order which  prevailed  through  the  country.  Yet  here  we 
find  the  Chandias  and  Mugzees  encouraged  in  plunder- 
ing and  murdering  their  neighbours,  thereby  doing  every- 
thing to  perpetuate  the  evils  pretended  to  be  remedied. 

The  practice  of  private  warfare  and  the  bearing  of 
arms  on  the  frontier,  has  been  for  many  years  put  a  stop 
to  by  Major  Jacob,  but  when  he  took  command  of  the 
frontier  in  January,  1847,  he  found  as  many  plunderers 
on  our  side  of  the  desert  as  on  the  other.  Our  own 
people  were  then  as  much  in  the  habit  of  joining  in  pre- 
datory excursions  as  were  the  Boogtees  themselves. 
This  Major  Jacob  at  once  put  a  stop  to,  but  it  had  been 
carried  on  throughout  the  whole  of  Sir  C.  Napier's 
administration  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sinde  Irregular 
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Horse  on  the  border. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  troops  to  protect  the  people  ; 
but  in  this  Poolejee  affair  we  find  the  troops  defeated, 
and  then  the  peasantry  called  on  to  avenge  our  disgrace 
by  robbery  and  murder.  Truly  this  is  an  original  plan 
of  quieting  a  country. 

Page  110. 

"  Because  their  hope  that  his  career  would  have  been 
ended  by  an  assassin's  knife,"  &c. 

All  this  is  childish  nonsense,  and  totally  devoid  of 
truth. 
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Page  116. 

"  I  detest  it  upon  principle  as  a  Christian." 
This  is  ludicrous,  considering  the  writer — mere  cant. 

Page  118. 
"  That  the  tribes  elated  by  the  defeat  of  the  English,"  &c. 

Nothing  could  tend  more  to  make  the  British  con- 
temptible than  these  proceedings  Our  troops  had  been 
beaten  by  Beejah,  but  these  rascally  Chandia  robbers 
were  to  beat  Mm. 

They,  however,  never  had  any  such  schemes  as  are 
here  mentioned,  and  Beejah  had  then  altogether  less 
than  a  thousand  fighting  men  of  all  sorts  at  his  disposal. 

The  story  of  the  poisoning  the  wells  in  the  desert  is  a 
silly  falsehood  ;  there  are  no  wells  in  the  desert, — not  one. 

Page  119. 

"  Ali  Morad,  though  he  dismissed/'  &c.,  "  received  and 
entertained  with  honour  four  of  the  exiled  Talpoo- 
rees." 

This  is  a  most  infamous  misstatement.  The  poor 
people  were  humble  suppliants  for  bread  in  the  land 
where  they  had  been  princes  !  They  were  left  to  starve  ! 
No  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the  family  of  Meer 
Roostum,  either  by  Ali  Morad  or  Sir  C.  Napier.  Sir  C. 
took  their  sovereignty  from  them,  and  gave  it  to  Ali 
Morad,  who  then  seized  all  their  private  property  also. 
Meer  Roostum's  sons,  wives,  daughters,  &c ,  were  left 
wholly  destitute.  They  were  still  in  this  state  when  I 
was  at  Roree  in  1852. 

The  state  of  Meer  Roostum's  family  was  a  disgrace  to 
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any  civilized  government,  and  an  enormous  blot  on  the 
character  of  Sir  C.  Napier.  It  has  lately  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  government  of  India,  and  some  pro- 
vision has  now  been  made  for  them,  but  it  is  still  in- 
adequate. 

Page  120. 

"  That  feeling  of  attachment  to  his  corps  which  gives 
the  government  such  moral  power  over  the  army." 

This  is  all  totally  erroneous.  The  Sepoy  formerly 
looked  on  his  regiment  as  his  home,  because  his  European 
officers  had  power  over  him  for  evil  or  for  good ;  he 
looked  no  higher  than  to  the  regimental  commander. 
Now  the  regimental  officer  is  despised  by  the  Sepoy ;  he 
laughs  at  his  "  passionate  young  subaltern"  or  his  staid 
old  colonel  alike,  and  appeals  to  head-quarters.  His 
regiment  is  no  longer  his  home  ;  he  has  been  taught  to 
look  beyond  it,  and  the  result  is  now  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  all  healthy  discipline  in  the  army  of  Bengal,  and 
an  approach  to  the  same  state  of  things  in  the  other  two 
armies  of  India. 

Page  121. 

"  The  artillery  and  stores  would  have  been  seized,"  &c. 

All  this  is  imaginary,  ludicrous,  and  silly.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  was  possible,  or  could  have  become  so  under 
any  circumstances. 

Page  122. 

"  Nearly  coincident  with  the  mutiny  happened  the  other 
disastrous  event,"  &c. 

They  were  not  led  by  Beejah  Khan,  who  was  now 
much  too  old  to  accompany  such  parties  in  person.  One 
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of  the  principal  leaders  on  this  occasion,  and  several 
others  of  inferior  note,  are  now  serving  in  Major  Jacob's 
Beloche  Guides,  attached  to  the  Sinde  Irregular 
Horse. 

The  guard  of  the  6th  Irregular  Cavalry  was  dis- 
mounted, sleeping  or  smoking,  stripped  and  unarmed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Sepoys  of  Bengal.  On 
the  alarm,  these  men  sprung  on  their  horses  as  they 
could,  and  fled,  leaving  the  wretched  grass-cutters  to 
their  fate.  Not  a  man  of  the  guard  so  much  as  drew 
his  sword.  There  was  not  a  mountain  robber  with  the 
plunderers,  not  one !  they  were  all  Jekranees  and 
Doombkees,  of  Poolejee  and  Chuttur. 


Page  1 23. 
"  Keeping  incessantly  on  the  watch,"  &c. 

The  whole  of  this  story  regarding  Captain  McKenzie, 
&c.,  is  wilfully  false,  for  the  statements  of  the  parties 
giving  the  true  account  of  what  occurred,  made  on  oath 
before  Major  Jacob  as  magistrate,  were  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  C.  Napier  before  he  left  Sinde. 

The  attempt  to  surprise  a  hill  fort,  attributed  to 
McKenzie,  is  false  and  absurd ;  there  are  no  hill  forts, 
and  no  hills  were  within  his  reach. 

The  men  killed  and  wounded  by  the  6th  Irregular 
Cavalry  on  this  occasion  were  our  own  people,  who  were 
murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cowardly  manner. 

The  statements  giving  the  true  account  of  this  transac- 
tion are  appended  to  these  Notes. 

The  maimed  survivors  are,  and  have  been  since  1848, 
pensioned  by  Government. 
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Page  124. 
"  Their  destruction  had  a  great  effect." 

It  had,  indeed  ! 

It  gave  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  the 
robbers,  while  it  dismayed  and  disgusted  all  honest 
men.  No  one  except  a  robber  was  safe. 

Page  124. 
"  The  General  then  offered/'  &c. 

What  a  state  of  affairs  have  we  here  !  The  Chandias 
are  British  subjects,  and  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
assist  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  murdering  each  other ! 
Can  anything  be  imagined  more  mischievous  or  more 
contemptible  than  the  whole  of  these  frontier  proceed- 
ings. 

Page  127. 
"  But  really  framed  in  Bombay,"  &c. 

This  is  not  true.  The  petitions  were  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  Ameers  themselves,  unaided  by  any 
European,  and  their  contents  were  generally  founded  on 
truth. 

Page  127. 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  the  regular  Indian  establish- 
ment had  not  been  augmented/'  &c. 

This  is  not  true.  Some  ten  thousand  men  were 
added  to  the  regular  army  in  the  shape  of  extra  com- 
panies to  each  regiment,  expressly  to  meet  the  demand 
for  troops  caused  by  the  conquest  of  Sinde. 
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Page  127. 

"  To  secure  the  frontiers  by  well-disposed  military 
works/' 

The  Sinde  frontier  was  not  in  the  least  secured  by 
Sir  C.  Napier's  forts,  &c.  Up  to  January  1847  our 
troops  were  shut  up  behind  walls,  the  peasantry  were 
sometimes  encouraged  to  commit  robbery  and  murder, 
and  at  others  were  destroyed  by  our  own  troops  ! 

These  frontier  "  works  "  against  such  enemies  as  the 
predatory  tribes  of  the  border  are  most  pernicious. 
They  proclaim  to  the  plunderers  that  we  are  afraid  of 
them,  and  invite  attack. 

Fort  Fitzgerald  produced  the  sack  of  Kumbur  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Had  the  troops  at  Larkana 
been  encamped  in  open  lines  in  the  plain,  the  border 
plunderers  would  never  have  ventured  so  near  to 
them. 

A  frontier  cannot  be  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
predatory  tribes  of  horsemen  by  defensive  works.  Unless 
indeed,  like  the  Romans  in  Britain,  you  can  afford  to 
build  a  wall  from  end  to  end,  stop  all  communication  to 
and  fro,  and  defend  your  fortifications  as  the  Romans 
did  their  British  wall,  with  some  four  hundred  men  for 
every  mile  in  length  ! 

The  forts  which  Major  Jacob  found  on  the  frontier 
he  pulled  down,  and  totally  razed  with  the  happiest 
effect.  None  of  the  troops  since  the  Sinde  Irregular 
Horse  guarded  the  frontier  have  been  posted  behind 
walls;  the  smallest  detachments  have  always  been  en- 
camped in  open  lines  ready  at  all  times  to  act  offensively. 
This  gives  confidence  to  our  own  people,  and  the  robbers 
have,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Sinde  Irregular 
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Horse,  been  afraid  of  them,  instead  of  the  contrary  being 
the  case  as  formerly. 

Major  Jacob's  plan  has  been  to  protect  the  country 
folks  by  exposing  the  troops.  This  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  profound  tranquillity. 

Page  129. 

"  Kurrachee,  the  seat  of  Government,  was  to  be 
fortified,"  &c. 

Who  was  to  attack  it  ?  These  fortifications  are  the 
veriest  absurdities  imaginable.  We  cannot  afford  to 
act  on  the  defensive  in  India — it  would  ruin  us  to 
do  so. 

Page  130. 
"  To  connect  the  port  of  Kurrachee,"  &c. 

Nothing  whatever  of  all  this  was  done,  however,  or 
even  attempted. 

Page  131. 
"  A  carriage-road  from  Kurrachee  was  projected." 

Nothing  whatever  was  done,  however.  But  since 
Sir  C.  Napier's  departure,  and  that  of  his  successor 
Mr.  Pringle,  more  roads  have  been  made  in  Sinde  in 
six  months  than  were  "  projected  "  even  by  Sir  C.  Napier, 
for  the  latter  never  made  any. 

Page  131. 
"  The  restoration,  strengthening,  cleaning,"  &c. 

The  fort  of  Hyderabad  is  a  useless,  contemptible  place  : 
the  money  expended  on  it  was  absolutely  thrown  away. 
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Page  132. 
"  The  works,"  &c. 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  done,  commenced,  or  at- 
tempted. 

Page  133. 

"  Guard  the  navigation,"  &c. 
There  was  no  one  to  guard  against. 

Page  133. 

"  Caesar's  bridge,"  &c. 

The  capricious  river  would  have  saved  this  trouble 
at  least,  and  have  taken  the  bridge  to  pieces  off  hand. 

Page  133. 

"  The  great  bund." 
See  page  52. 

Page  133. 

"  The  river,  port,  docks,"  &c. 

They  were  neither  commenced  nor  marked  out. 
There  was  no  progress,  fast  or  slow ;  the  things  are  all 
purely  imaginary. 

Page  133. 

"  In  the  Afghaun  campaign." 

The  bridge  was  of  boats,  and  it  was  indeed  removed, 
but  not  by  man,  having  been  swept  away  by  the  river 
before  my  eyes  in  March,  1839.  A  flying-bridge  was 
then  constructed  by  me,  and  a  suspension-bridge 
strongly  recommended.  This  was  three  years  before 
the  advent  of  Sir  C.  Napier. 
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Page  134. 
'•  A  scientific  scheme." 

The  scheme  proved  so  "  scientific  "  that  it  was  useless 
to  ordinary  mortals.  Much  money  was  wasted  on  a 
canal  department,  in  which  the  salaries  of  officers  alone 
amounted  to  10,000  rupees  a-month  ;  but  agriculture 
was  not  in  the  least  aided  by  these  proceedings,  though 
canals  were  dug  and  bunds  made  where  not  required. 

Page  134. 

"  An  immense  correspondence." 
This  is  mere  twaddle. 

Page  135. 

"  Were  imputed  to  avarice/' 
All  this  is  very  amusing,  vide  page  19. 

Page  135. 
"  The  fierce  Belooche  race  would  not  bear." 

They  bore  tyranny  well,  it  seems,  but  could  not  en- 
dure law  I 

Page  136. 
"  Would  have  brought  forty  thousand  men." 

For  "forty"  read  "two,"  and  for  "would"  read 
"  might"  and  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Page  138. 

"  A  great  desert  was  to  be  passed/' 
Twenty  miles  wide. 
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Page  138. 

"  Cold,  equally  destructive  to  Sepoys,"  &c. 
All  this  is  mere  nonsense. 

Page  138. 
"All  their  kindred  tribes  of  Kelat,"  &c. 

The  "  victorious  barbarians  "  might  have  been  three 
thousand  strong,  and  the  "tribes  of  Kelat,"  the  Bra- 
hooees,  were  their  deadly  enemies. 

Page  139. 
"  The  Murrees,  though  warlike,  were  not  ferocious,"  &c. 

The  Murrees  were  and  are  the  most  inveterate  plun- 
derers of  all.  Though  they  never  plundered  in  the 
direction  of  Sinde  until  the  removal  of  the  Doombkees 
and  Jekranees  opened  the  road  to  them. 

The  Kujjucks  are  an  Afghaun  tribe,  living  in  Seebee, 
wholly  in  the  plain,  and  deadly  enemies  of  the  Murrees. 
The  Kujjucks  are  not  a  predatory  tribe  at  all,  and  never 
made  any  incursions  on  their  neighbours,  far  or  near. 
They  are,  however,  a  brave,  manly,  and  warlike  race, 
more  so  than  any  of  the  plundering  tribes. 

Page  139. 

"  Beeja  Khan  who  was  now  the  avowed  chief  of  the 
hill  confederacy,"  &c. 

There  was  no  hill  confederacy,  and  Beeja  had  no 
power  over,  and  little  connexion  with,  any  of  the  hill- 
men. 
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Page  141. 
"  Cutch  belonged  politically  and  militarily  to  Scinde." 

This  is  silly  and  not  true.  How  did  Cutch  belong  to 
Sinde  politically  ? 

Page  142. 
"  The  great  rhin  or  run  of  Cutch/'  &c. 

The  great  run  lies  between  Cutch  and  Sinde — vide 
any  map.  This  part  of  the  text  is  absolute  nonsense. 

Page  142. 

"  Scinde  had  been  hostile  in  the  extreme,  and  Bombay 
friendly,"  &c. 

How,  then,  was  Cutch  politically  connected  with 
Sinde?  But  the  whole  of  this  about  Cutch  is  perfect 
absurdity.  The  General  never  appears  to  have  thought 
of  the  trifling  circumstance  of  Cutch  being  a  Hindoo 
country,  under  a  Hindoo  sovereign,  and  Sinde  a  Mus- 
sulman country  altogether. 

Page  143. 
"  Able  to  separate  the  two  people,"  &c. 

All  this  shows  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  people 
have  never  been  other  than  separate  since  Sinde  be- 
came a  Mussulman  country  in  the  eighth  century.  Is 
it  possible  that  our  author  can  really  suppose  that  any 
" geographical  relations"  could  have  enabled  his  hero  to 
"  incorporate  "  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  ?  The  killing 
beef  is  a  capital  crime  in  Cutch  ;  but  a  Sindee  is  as  fond 
of  a  beefsteak  as  is  an  Englishman. 
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Page  144. 
"  There  existed  no  religious  bar,"  &c. 

This  is  most  absurdly  untrue.  As  regards  the  Cutch 
artificers,  they  are  famous  all  over  India,  and  are  em- 
ployed by  all  manner  of  persons  in  Guzerat  and  the 
Deccan,  as  well  as  in  Sinde.  It  was,  indeed,  and  is, 
extremely  difficult  to  induce  them  to  go  to  Sinde  at  all. 

Page  145. 
"  He  had  recently  given  Bombay  help/' 

Nothing  of  the  kind  here  mentioned  occurred ;  and 
Dr.  Buist  might,  with  equal  propriety  and  truth,  be 
accused  of  causing  a  deluge  with  rain-gauges  as  of  in- 
fluencing the  hill  tribes. 

Page  145. 
"  Such  countries  could  not  be  governed." 

This  is  such  nonsense  and  impertinence,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  it  seriously. 

Page  146. 

The  whole  of  this  and  the  following  page  is  mere 
ignorance  and  folly. 

Page  148. 

"  Beloochee  battalions,  composed  of  men  said  to  be  his 
deadly  enemies/' 

This  is  mere  deception.  The  Beloochee  battalions 
were,  and  are,  composed  chiefly  of  Patans  and  Hin- 
doostanees. 
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Page  149. 
"  A  congregation  of  adventurers  from  every  country,"  &c. 

This  is  wholly  untrue.  The  men  of  the  Sinde  Irre- 
gular Horse  are  all  Hindoostanees.  They  are  no  con- 
gregations of  adventurers,  but  as  much  national  soldiers 
as  are  any  men  of  the  English  army. 

Page  149. 

"The  strange  region  now  being  explored  by  the 
General,"  &c. 

This  strange  region  had  been  pretty  well  explored  be- 
fore by  the  troops  which  the  General  insisted  on  sending 
there  in  search  of  health. 

Page  150. 
"  No  parallel  in  any  person's  previous  experience." 

These  persons  must  have  been  but  a  very  short  time 
in  Sinde,  then,  for  such  dust-storms  are  not  unfrequent. 

Page  150. 
"  Sir  C.  Napier  found  a  tribe  of  Bins." 

These  Bins  are  purely  imaginary.  The  people  alluded 
to  are  a  part  of  the  great  Beloochee  family  of  Rind, 
which  includes  many  tribes. 

Page  152. 

"  And  no  man  was  more  formidable  than  Aliff  Khan." 
The  whole  of  this  scene  is  absurd  nonsense. 
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Page  152. 

"  He  had  five  hundred  swordsmen." 
For  "hundreds,"  read  "tens." 

Page  152. 
"  Which  must  end  in  the  death  of  one  or  other/' 

Considering  that  Nobut  Khan  was  immediately 
hanged,  this  could  not  possibly  have  affected  the  Chan- 
dia  chief. 

Page  153. 
"  With  forty  thousand  mountaineers." 

The  Chandias  may  muster  in  all  two  thousand  fighting 
men :  they  are  not  mountaineers  at  all  These  forty 
thousand  were  therefore  men  in  Buckram ;  but  Sir  C. 
Napier  might  have  done  as  he  pleased  with  Wullee  Ma- 
homed,— there  would  have  been  no  rising  in  his  behalf. 

Page  158. 

"  As  to  send  his  two  sons,"  &c. 
Beejah  Khan  had  but  one  son. 

Page  159. 

"  He,  however,  at  once  showed  the  foulness  of  the 
accusation,  &c." 

The  accusation  was  in  great  part  well  founded. 

Page  160. 

"  He  had  likewise  sent  troops  to  Ahmed  Khan,"  &a 
This  is  not  true,  there  was  more  fever  at  this  wretched 
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place,  Ahmed  Khan,  than  elsewhere,  and  the  men  were 
harassed  almost  to  death  by  the  foolish  marches  to  that 
desolate  spot,  and  all  the  annoyances  there  suffered. 

Page  161. 
"  And  fifteen  Talpour  princes." 

Wretched  persons  begging  their  bread.  Their  treat- 
ment was  a  disgrace  to  the  English  name.  Ali  Morad 
hated  them,  but  for  very  shame  he  must  have  supported 
them,  had  he  not  been  able  to  throw  the  odium  of  not 
doing  so  on  the  British  authorities. 

Page  162. 

This  account  of  the  arrack  is  only  an  improvement  on 
Sir  C.  Napier's  absurd  stories.  About  its  being  made 
from  bhang,  &c.,  the  stuff  is  in  truth  made  from  sugar 
and  molasses. 

Page  165. 

"  To  chastise  the  robbers  of  the  hills,"  &c. 

The  hill -men  were  the  Murrees  and  Bhoojtees,  of 
whom  Sir  C.  Napier  never  touched  a  man.  The 
Doombkees  and  Juckranees  under  Berjah  and  Durrza 
Khan,  lived  wholly  in  the  plains,  and  had  no  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  men  of  the  hills. 

The  hundred  thousand  uncontrollable  warriors  are  all 
purely  imaginary ;  the  whole  of  the  predatory  moun- 
taineers amounted  to  some  four  thousand  in  all,  and 
their  courage  was  not  of  the  most  uncontrollable  nature. 

Why  style  it  the  desert  of  Kusmore  ?  at  Kusmore 
there  is  no  desert.  There  is  no  water  whatever  in  the 
desert,  and  there  are  no  wells  or  forts  in  it,  whether 
with  round  towers  or  otherwise  :  a  successful  attack  on 
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these  forts  would  certainly  be  very  difficult,  for  they 
are  verily  castles  in  the  air  !  It  is  true,  however,  that 
British  warriors  have  sometimes  been  dismayed  by  a 
mirage ! 

The  Belooch  robbers  of  the  hills  were  at  this  time 
wholly  footmen — they  had  not  a  horse  among  them. 
The  people  of  the  plains,  again,  attached  to  Beejah,  were 
all  horsemen,  and  were  masters  of  the  plain  country. 
While  Beejah  was  in  power,  no  hill-man  dared  show  his 
face  in  the  plain  with  hostile  intent. 

The  Beelooch  swords  are  veiy  bad  :  they  are  all  made, 
not  of  steel,  but  of  soft  iron,  with  a  little  strip  of  steel 
down  the  edge,  which  is  kept  very  sharp.  These  are  all 
made  at  Shickarpoor ;  the  weapons  are  formidable  from 
their  weight  and  sharpness,  but  retain  any  shape  to 
which  they  may  be  bent,  being  no  more  elastic  than  an 
old  iron  hoop ;  a  good  English  cast- steel  sword  will  cut 
one  of  these  swords  in  two  without  sustaining  any  injury 
itself. 

None  of  the  Belooch  swords  are  ever  made  at  Damas- 
cus or  Cutch ! 

The  difference  between  the  common  matchlock  and 
the  others  is  imaginary ;  the  difference  is  in  external 
ornament  only.  The  Belooch  seldom  practice  with  their 
matchlocks ;  powder  and  lead  are  scarce  :  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions they  are  contemptible  marksmen  at  any  distance 
beyond  80  yards. 

"  Wug  "  means  a  herd  of  camels,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  plundered  cattle. 

Page  163. 

'*-  When  a  foray,"  &c. 

This  was  true  enough  under  the  arrangements  made 
by  Sir  C.  Na,pier  for  guarding  the  frontier;  his  pet 
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camel  corps  was  wisely  posted  at  Larkhana,  not 
only  out  of  reach,  but  with  an  impassable  branch  of 
the  Indus  between  it  and  the  enemy,  which  it  took 
about  a  week  to  get  across  in  boats,  The  frontier 
cavalry  was  posted  inside  forts,  and  the  effect  of  all 
these  arrangements  was  that  our  troops  were  held  in 
contempt,  and  the  plunderers  every  where  feared.  The 
country  was  overrun  far  and  wide,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  protection  for  life  or  property  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Shickarpoor.  Captain  McKenzie  never  surprised  any 
one  except  his  friend  ;  his  men  cut  up  in  a  shocking 
manner  a  great  number  of  our  own  harmless  peasantry, 
for  which  Sir  Charles  gave  him  great  praise  in  orders, 
and  the  mutilated  survivors  of  whom  are  now  receiving 
pensions  from  Government,  obtained  for  them  by  me, 
some  three  years  after  the  receipt  of  their  wounds,  &c. 

The  Kelat  Government  has  always  been  wholly  on  our 
side  since'  1841.  Neither  it  nor  any  of  the  Kelat 
Sirdars  have  since  that  time  swerved  in  the  least  from 
their  allegiance ;  in  fact  the  wretched  people  had  and 
have  no  resource  but  in  our  protection. 

The  remark  about  Outram  is  a  piece  of  insolent  im- 
pertinence, calculated  only  to  raise  a  smile  of  contempt 
at  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  the  author. 

Page  170. 

"  Offering  him  and  the  Murrees,  the  Doombkee  and 
Boogtee  lands,  see  page  184,  where  it  is  said  that  these 
lands  were  to  be  given  to  the  Khyheerees  !  the  fact  is 
that  nothing  of  all  this  is  true.  I  was  employed  in 
January  and  February,  1845,  in  endeavouring  to  get 
some  other  people  to  occupy  the  lands  then  held  by 
Beejah  Khan,  and  the  choice  of  the  tribes  was  left  to 
me  to  arrange  as  I  could. 
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Page  171. 
"  The  infamous  arts  of  Dr.  Buist." 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  malicious  folly  !  Our 
author  might  as  well  say  they  fell  by  the  arts  of  Dean 
Swift. 

Page  174 

"  The  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Bombay  faction  to  excite 
insurrection." 

This  is  grossly  and  ridiculously  false. 

Page  178. 
"  For  not  more  than  18,000  or  20,000." 

Not  more,  certainly  !  Divide  by  six,  and  the  num- 
bers will  be  about  the  truth. 

Page  184 

"  From  the  same  place,  also  at  a  fixed  time,  Jacob's 
Moguls,  500  strong,  were  to  follow  Fitzgerald/'  &c. 

The  whole  of  this  account  is  incorrect  and  false. 
Fitzgerald,  the  camel  corps,  volunteers,  &c.,  were  all 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Major  Jacob,  and  all  marched 
under  his  orders  from  Larkana. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  SUKKUR,  12th  January,  1845. 

1. — The  troops  will  take  the  field  on  the  13th  instant. 
The  following  arrangements  are  made. 

LARKHANA. 

7. — The  Sinde  Horse  and  Camel  Corps,  with  the 
Volunteers  of  H.  M.  39th  Regiment  mounted  on  the 
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camels  of  the  latter  regiment,  together  with  the  two 
mountain  guns,  are  to  march  from  Larkhana  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Jacob. 

SHICKARPOOR. 

8. — Captain  Mowatt's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  is  to 
march  from  Shickarpoor  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  to 
Jaghun,  and  on  the  15th  to  Khanghur,  and  await 
orders. 

When  at  Khanghur,  Major-general  Hunter,  C.  B.,  is 
to  establish  temporarily  his  head-quarters,  and  push 
forward  each  corps  to  Poolajee  as  rapidly  as  he  can  com- 
mand carriage,  and  which  can  only  be  done  when  it 
is  known  that  the  advance-guard  under  Captain  Jacob 
has  found  sufficient  water.  If  he  has  not,  the  whole 
of  the  carriage  must  be  applied  to  furnish  water  to 
the  advance-guard — and  in  order  that  such  accident  may 
be  provided  for,  the  pioneers  under  Lieut.  Maxwell 
are  to  be  pushed  on  to  Poolajee  before  any  other  troops, 
in  order  to  open  wells. 

KHANGHUR. 

Captain  Salter  will  be  so  good  as  to  assemble  the 
6th  Irregular  Cavalry  at  Khanghur,  on  the  15th  instant, 
to  march  on  Poolajee  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  Governor  on  the  16th,  as  the  troops  will,  by  that  day, 
be  everywhere  in  movement.  Captain  Salter  need  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  leave  strong  guards,  but  merely 
a  few  men  to  protect  the  quarters,  and  thus  the  6th  Irre- 
gular Cavalry  will  muster  as  strong  as  possible  for  the 
advance  to  support  Captain  Jacob. 

Want  of  water  (the  wells  at  Rojaun  never  having  been 
cleared  out  since  he  left  the  frontier  in  1842)  compelled 
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him  to  send  away  all  but  the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse, 
not  500  but  800  strong.  These  horsemen  were  not 
distressed  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  perfectly  effi- 
cient, as  they  immediately  proved  by  marching  37  miles 
further  and  taking  Shahpoor  at  the  end  of  the  march. 

There  were  and  are  no  Avells  in  the  desert. 

Poolejee  had  been  abandoned  and  burnt  already 
before  a  man  moved.  Vide  letter  from  Sir  C.  Napier, 
dated  8th  January,  1845.  There  was  no  thought 
of  restoring  the  Khyheerees  at  this  time,  it  was  done 
afterwards  on  the  recommendation  of  Major  Jacob,  who 
under  orders  from  Sir  C.  Napier,  had  first  offered  these 
lands  to  the  Chandias  and  others :  when  no  one  could 
be  found  to  take  them,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Khyheerees.  Vide  letters  from  Sir  C.  Napier,  dated 
22nd  and  24th  January,  1845. 

Page  187. 
"  Rojaun,  14  miles  West  of  Khanghur/'  &c.. 

Nine  and  a-half  miles  only.  The  Camel  Corps  did 
not  precede  them,  as  has  been  shown  above. 

There  are  no  wells  in  the  desert. 

The  S.  I.  H.  lost  nine  horses,  but  the  rest  were  so 
little  distressed  that  Jacob  immediately  marched  to 
Shahpoor,  37  miles  further,  and  took  the  place  at  once, 
though  at  first  sharply  opposed. 

It  was  the  Camel  Corps  and  European  Infantry  that 
trammelled  Jacob.  With  his  own  men  only  he  could 
have  gone  anywhere  and  done  anything,  but  the 
Infantry  were  helpless  and  the  Camel  Corps  was 
found  so  ill  provided  for  such  expeditions  that  to 
enable  Fitzgerald  to  draw  water  for  his  camels,  Jacob 
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had   to    supply   him    with   ropes   and   buckets,   which 
the  men  of  the  S.  I.  H.  had  carried  on  their  horses. 


Page  187. 
"  He  will  this  night  attack  Poolajee." 

There  was  no  one  to  attack  at  Poolejee  ;  the  place 
was  a  smoking  ruin,  completely  abandoned  some  days 
before. 

Page  188. 
"  The  distance  to  Ooch  was  forty." 

The  distance  from  Khanghur  to  Ooch  is  exactly 
twenty-eight  miles;  from  Ooch  to  Shahpoor,  twelve. 
The  march  of  forty  miles  over  heavy  sand  of  our  his- 
torian was  in  truth  a  march  of  twenty-eight  miles,  of 
which  four  miles  was  over  heavy  sand,  and  the  remain- 
ing distance,  twenty-four  miles,  over  a  hard  level 
plain. 

Page  190. 
"  MacMurdo  fell  on  him,  sword  in  hand,"  &c. 

This  is  capital !  but  it  is  hardly  original ;  there  is 
something  very  like  it  in  Knickerbocker's  (  New  York.' 
See  the  battle  between  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  the  valiant 
Jan  Kisingh. 

Page  191. 

"  Surprised  and  defeated  the  hill-men  under  Wuzzeer 
Khan,"  &c. 

There  was  not  a  hill-man  among  them — not  one  ! 
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Page  191. 

"  His  wild  Moguls/' 

Why  Moguls  ?  and  why  wild  ?  The  fellows  are 
civilized  beings  enough  ! 

Page  192. 

All  this  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  some  of  it  ridicu- 
lous. The  distances  given  are  totally  erroneous. 

Page  192. 

"  The  valiant  Chandian  had  at  the  same  time  taken 
Poolejee." 

Poolejee  had  been  deserted  and  burnt  long  before  the 
valiant  Chandian  came  near  it,  there  was  not  a  soul  in 
the  place,  or  a  roof  on  a  house  when  he  arrived,  and 
when  Major  Jacob  arrived  next  day,  he  found  the  valiant 
Chandias  almost  frightened  to  death,  and  quite  out  of 
all  propriety. 

Page  194 
"  I  think  is  scarcely  possible,"  &c. 

It  was  perfectly  possible,  and  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  experience. 

Yarroo  was  quite  true  to  us ;  he  was  and  is  one  of  our 
very  best  guides,  the  information  he  gave  on  this  occasion 
was  strictly  correct.  This  ''double  dealer"  was  per- 
fectly trustworthy,  he  has  always  been  faithful  to  us,  and 
has  been  many  times  wounded  in  our  service,  in  which 
also  he  has  lost  a  son,  killed  by  the  Murrees. 

Page  194, 

"  From  some  negligence  or  error." 
From  the  greatest  mismanagement  and  ignorance  of 
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the  arrangements  requisite  in  these  matters.  The 
General  knew  nothing  of  Indian  commissariat  arrange- 
ments. 

Page  195. 
«  So  alarmed  Bejah,"  &c. 

Beejah  was  not  at  Tung  (the  "  Tonge  "  of  the  text)  at 
this  time,  and  his  flight  was  imaginary. 

Page  196. 
"  Belooche  Khan  of  Lheree." 

This  is  untrue.  From  the  first  in  1839,  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  Belooche  Khan  has  always  been  friendly  and 
submissive  to  the  British. 


Page  196. 
"  The  Murrees  hem  him  in  on  the  north,"  &c. 

This  was  the  only  chance  of  capturing  Beejah,  &c. 
Had  the  Murrees  not  hemmed  them  in  on  the  north, 
they  never  would  have  been  in  the  slightest  danger. 

Page  197. 

"  The  mother  of  Deyrah  Khan  (properly  Duryah  Khan) 
Jekranee,"  &c. 

One  would  suppose  from  all  this  that  the  Doomkees 
and  Jekranees  were  strangers  to  us  !  yet  Beejah,  Durrya, 
and  hundreds  of  their  men  were  in  our  service  years 
before.  They  were  quite  familiar  with  us,  and  knew  our 
ways  as  well  as  possible. 
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Page  199. 

"  The  desolate  crags   of  Trukkee   their  real   situation 
was  at  this  time  a  mystery." 

All  is  silly  and  untrue.  Major  Jacob  was  often  in 
Trukkee  when  in  the  hills  in  1839-40.  The  place  ap- 
pears in  "its  real  situation"  in  Arrowsmith's  Map  of 
Asia  (marked  "  Turuckee"),  published  in  1842. 

.      Page  203. 
"  Terrified  at  this  prospect,  the  camel-men." 

This  is  too  absurd  to  require  serious  denial.  All  the 
camel-men  in  Sinde  read  the  '  Bombay  Times,'  and  the 
<  Delhi  Gazette !' 

Page  209. 
"  Detached  Fitzgerald's  fighting  camel  corps." 

Precious  commissariat  arrangements  these !  Fitz- 
gerald's corps  required  food  as  well  as  other  soldiers,  and 
there  were  one  thousand  men  to  feed,  with  five  hundred 
camels,  while  in  the  ordinary  way  two  hundred  would 
have  amply  sufficed  for  a  guard. 

Page  210. 

"His  troopers,   though  Moguellaees,  had    been   for  a 
moment  panic-struck/'  &c. 

This  is  not  true.  McMurdo  informed  Major  Jacob  by 
letter,  that  the  men  behaved  splendidly,  and  Sir  C. 
Napier  complimented  them  in  Orders  by  name,  but  it  is 
now  discovered  that  they  were  panic-struck. 
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GENERAL  ORDER  by  SIR  C.  J.  NAPIER,  G.  C.  B., 
Governor  of  SINDE,  HEAD  QUARTERS,  CAMP  SIBBEE, 
9th  February,  1845. 

The  skilful  and  courageous  conduct  this  day  exhibited 
by  Captain  McMurdo  and  twelve  men  of  the  Sinde 
Irregular  Horse,  in  effecting  their  retreat  from  very 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  does  all  that  were  en- 
gaged in  this  affair  the  greatest  credit,  proving  them  to 
be  good  and  stalwart  soldiers,  yielding  no  ground  to  the 
enemy,  and  though  out-numbered,  forcing  a  dangerous 
pass  and  carrying  off  their  booty  victoriously.  The  con- 
duct of  Sowars  Radoo  Khan,  Nujjoo  Khan,  and  Seedee 
Ismail,  was  particularly  gallant,  and  worthy  the  glorious 
regiment  they  belong  to. 

(Signed)  E.  GREEN, 

Assistant  -Adjutant-General. 

Page  211. 

"  Because  of  McKenzie's  action/' 
This  is  not  true. 

Page  211. 

"  And  send  in  exchange  a  shower  of  grape  from  ten 
pieces  of  artillery,"  &c. 

This  is  empty  swagger,  or  deliberate  murder. 
Page  215. 

"  Whence  the  patrols  could  communicate  with  the 
Murrees  by  the  defile  of  Surtoof,"  &c. 

As  well  as  they  could  communicate  with  England  by 
the  overland  mail !  There  is  no  defile  nor  anything 
resembling  one  at  Surtoof. 
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Page  216. 

"Jacob  holding  the  forts  of  Poolejee,  Oolejee,  and 
Lheree." 

Major  Jacob  held  the  whole  country  from  Burshoree 
to  Lharee,  but  never  thought  of  occupying  the  con- 
temptible places  which  the  historian  calls  forts.  The 
Sinde  Irregular  Horse  always  encamped  outside  in  the 
open  plain.  The  remark  about  the  Kelat  tribes  is  a 
piece  of  impertinence ;  there  was  no  secret  hostility,  and 
there  are  no  "  Kelat  tribes  "  in  or  about  the  Bolaun. 
The  people  of  the  Bolaun  are  Murrees  and  Kakurs  only, 
and  these  are  few  and  wretched. 

Page  21 7. 
"  There  were  two  Muzzaree  tribes/'  &c. 

This  is  entirely  a  mistake,  the  hill  Muzzarees  are 
imaginary  beings,  they  have  no  real  existence. 

There  is  but  one  Muazzree  tribe,  which  resides 
wholly  in  the  plains  about  Kussmore,  and  thence  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  northward. 

Page  218. 

"  Hindoo  merchants  for  they,  and  their  followers  fought 
bravely." 

The  idea  of  Hindoo  merchants  in  Scinde  fighting 
bravely,  or  fighting  at  all  for  anything,  is  the  very  climax 
of  absurdity. 

Page  219. 

"AliShereKhosah." 
Ali  Shere  Khosah  never  resided  within  sixty  miles  of 
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the  hills.  He  lived  at  Burshoree,  and  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  a  contemptible  knave  of  no  power 
or  consideration,  and  was  never  of  any  note  as  a  border 
robber. 

Page  234. 

"  From  their  tent- doors  they  could  see  the  very  places 
where  former  expeditions  had  failed,"  &o. 

This  is  shamefully  false.  The  place  was  close  to  the 
spot  where  a  fight  had  occurred  between  the  Boogtees  and 
a  detachment  of  Major  Billamore's  force  in  1839-40,  with 
the  most  complete  and  brilliant  success  to  the  latter. 

Beejah  Khan,  Durrya  Khan,  and  Mundoo  Khan  were 
Jemadars  of  Eelooche  Horse  under  Major  Jacob's  com- 
mand all  through  the  year  1842.  So  far  from  being 
unknown,  Mundoo  was  a  notorious  character  from  the 
first,  but  he  was  no  brother  nor  near  relation  of 
Beejah's. 

Page  236. 
"  Islam  Khan  escaped  with  his  Boogtees,"  &c. 

Islam  Khan  and  his  whole  tribe  remained  perfectly 
uninjured.  They  did  not  become  wanderers  at  all,  but 
returned  immediately  to  Deyra  where  they  resided,  and 
conducted  themselves  just  as  heretofore.  They  were 
not  "  a  poor  remnant/'  the  Boogtee  tribe  was  totally 
uninjured  by  Sir  C.  Napier's  campaign  save  by  the  loss 
of  a  few  cattle,  which  they  soon  recovered  ten-fold  from 
Sinde. 

Page  237. 

"  Had  menaced  them,  and  he  could  now  easily  reach 

them." 
This  is  completely  misrepresented,  and  is  not  true. 


Page  223. 

"  For  the  habit  of  poisoning  wells,"  &c. 
This  is  wholly  untrue  ;  such  a  thing  as  poisoning  the 
wells  was  not  only  never  practised,  but  never  heard  of 
in  this  country,  and  it  is,  indeed,  directly  opposed  to 
the  bold  character  of  the  JBelooche. 


Page  224. 

"  Induced  thereto  by  a  previous  menacing  message." 
This  is  not  correct.  They  were  induced  thereto  by 
the  proceedings  of  Major  Jacob,  to  whom  was  entrusted, 
by  Sir  C.  Napier,  the  task  of  bringing  the  Murrees  over 
to  our  side.  The  Wukkeels  first  came  to  Major  Jacob 
at  Lharee,  and  were  sent  by  him  to  Sir  C.  Napier's 
camp. 

(Vide,  Letters  appended.) 


"  With  less  than  five  thousand  men,"  &c. 

All  this  is  either  wholly  false,  or  enormously  exagge- 
rated. There  was  positively  no  line  of  forts  at  all,  nor 
any  single  place  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  fort  at  Ooch, 
Tullar,  &c.,  &c. ;  there  is  not  a  semblance  of  a  wall  of 
any  kind,  nor  a  sign  of  human  habitation.  Shahpoor  is 
no  fort.  Lharee  proved  friendly,  while  Poolejee  and 
Chuttur  were  deserted  before  our  arrival.  There  are  no 
other  places. 

The  breadth  of  the  desert  is  just  twenty-one  miles 
instead  of  eighty,  as  here  asserted.  Where  Sir  C.  Napier 
marched  (on  commencing  the  campaign),  namely,  from 
Khanghur  to  Ooch,  the  distance  is  exactly  twenty-eight 
miles  ;  this  distance  Sir  C.  Napier  calls  forty  miles.  Our 
historian  doubles  it  again,  and  says  the  desert  is  eighty 
miles  wide. 


Page  236. 
"  Islam  Khan  escaped  with  his  Boogtees,"  &c. 

Islam  Khan  and  his  whole  tribe  remained  perfectly 
uninjured.  They  did  not  become  wanderers  at  all,  but 
returned  immediately  to  Deyra  where  they  resided,  and 
conducted  themselves  just  as  heretofore.  They  were 
not  "  a  poor  remnant/'  the  Boogtee  tribe  was  totally 
uninjured  by  Sir  C.  Napier's  campaign  save  by  the  loss 
of  a  few  cattle,  which  they  soon  recovered  ten-fold  from 
Sinde. 

Page  237. 

"  Had  menaced  them,  and  he  could  now  easily  reach 

them." 
This  is  completely  misrepresented,  and  is  not  true. 
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The  General  did  not  menace  the  Murrees,  but  coaxed 
them,  and  made  them  presents  and  many  promises. 

The  Murrees  alone  prevented  Beejah's  escape,  and 
long  before  this  time  Major  Jacob  had  been  directed  to 
make  the  offers  to  the  Murrees  here  mentioned. 

The  general  could  only  have  made  war  on  the  Mur- 
rees by  a  breach  of  faith.  He  instructed  Jacob  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  them  to  be  on  our  side  and  to 
assist  us.  Jacob  did  so,  and  was  at  last  successful,  other- 
wise the  Doombkees  and  Jekranees  would  have  been  safe. 
The  hot  season  had  almost  commenced,  and  Sir  C. 
Napier  could  not  have  remained  in  the  hills  many 
weeks  longer,  so  that  the  Murrees  could  not  then  have 
been  reduced  by  force. 

Page  238. 
"  With  less  than  five  thousand  men/'  &c. 

All  this  is  either  wholly  false,  or  enormously  exagge- 
rated. There  was  positively  no  line  of  forts  at  all,  nor 
any  single  place  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  fort  at  Ooch, 
Tullar,  &c.,  &c. ;  there  is  not  a  semblance  of  a  wall  of 
any  kind,  nor  a  sign  of  human  habitation.  Shahpoor  is 
no  fort.  Lharee  proved  friendly,  while  Poolejee  and 
Chuttur  were  deserted  before  our  arrival.  There  are  no 
other  places. 

The  breadth  of  the  desert  is  just  twenty-one  miles 
instead  of  eighty,  as  here  asserted.  Where  Sir  C.  Napier 
marched  (on  commencing  the  campaign),  namely,  from 
Khanghur  to  Ooch,  the  distance  is  exactly  twenty-eight 
miles  ;  this  distance  Sir  C.  Napier  calls  forty  miles.  Our 
historian  doubles  it  again,  and  says  the  desert  is  eighty 
miles  wide. 
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Page  242. 
"  Lharee  was  given  to  Belooche  Khan." 

Lharee  had  been  Belooche  Khan's,  and  his  ancestors 
before  him  for  ages,  and  was  never  taken  from  him. 

Page  244. 

"Neither  was   Beejah's   complaint  of  perfidy  without 
weight,  for  although  Captain  Postan's,"  &c. 

It  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that  Postan's  affair 
occurred  in  1839-40,  and  that  in  1841-42,  Beejah  Khan, 
Durrya  Khan,  Belooche  Khan,  and  Mundoo  Khan,  were 
all  in  British  pay,  attached  to  the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse, 
and  that  they  served  faithfully  and  well  under  command 
of  Major  Jacob  through  the  period  of  the  Cabool  dis- 
asters. That  they  ever  again  took  to  plundering  was 
solely  owing  to  ignorance  and  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  British  authorities  in  Sinde. 

Page  252. 

"  Though  at  times  British  detachments  had  got  through 
the  first  passes,  they  were  invariably  cut  off  in  the 
end,"  &c. 

This  is  wilfully  false,  for  Sir  C.  Napier  was  well  in- 
formed of  the  truth.  Major  Billamore's  force  marched 
all  over  these  hills  in  1839-40,  and  completely  beat  the 
mountaineers  in  fair  fight,  without  a  shadow  of  failure 
or  disaster.  On  that  occasion  many  of  the  Sinde  Irre- 
gular Horse,  Raitt,  Clarke,  Jacob,  and  others,  were  often 
in  this  mysterious  place — Trukkee. 
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Page  255. 
"  Before  the  hill  campaign/'  &c. 

All  this  is  wholly  untrue.  The  country  was  tolerably 
quiet  only  for  a  few  months,  and  then  became  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  rapine  and  murder. 

Page  255. 

"  The  Khan  of  Kelat's  revenue  was  thus  augmented  by 
two  lacs  and  a  half,"  &c. 

This  is  ludicrously  untrue ;  the  whole  revenue  of 
Cutchee,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  never 
having  amounted  to  one  lac,  before  then  or  since. 

Page  256. 
"  The  wandering  Boogtees,"  &c. 

Why  "  wandering  ?"  They  lived,  as  before,  at  Deyra, 
and  now  plundered  in  Sinde  without  any  interference 
from  Beejah  Khan,  who  had  before  reserved  this  field 
for  his  own  incursions.  The  position  of  the  Boogtees  was 
improved,  and  their  power  increased  since  the  hill  cam- 
paign. The  Murrees  were  the  most  impudent  knaves ; 
they  plundered  all  Cutchee,  and  then  abused  the 
wretched  Khyheerees,  while  the  General  countenanced 
these  robbers,  and  threatened  the  honest  men. 

Page  256. 

"  But  no  pains  were  spared  to  bring  them  to  a  peaceable 

disposition/'  &c. 

These  pains  consisted  in  ordering  all  Boogtees, 
wherever  found,  with  their  cattle,  to  be  captured  or 
killed,  and  offering  a  reward  of  10  rupees  a-head  for 
the  whole  tribe  !  (  Vide  Proclamation). 
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Page  256. 

"  He  would  at  once  and  for  always  have   ended   the 
robber  system/' 

The  robber  system  has  now  been  put  an  end  to  by 
the  exertion  of  a  little  common  sense. 

Page  257. 

"  From   the   robbers  nothing   serious   was  now  to   be 
dreaded,"  &c. 

This  is  wholly  incorrect.  The  worst  inroad  ever 
known  on  the  border  occurred  in  December  1846, 
when  some  fifteen  hundred  or  more  Boogtees  and  out- 
laws of  all  sorts  marched  in  one  body  from  the  hills, 
plundered  all  the  country  up  to  fifteen  miles  from 
Shickarpoor,  and  returned  to  the  hills  with  all  their 
plunder  in  perfect  safety,  a  cavalry  regiment  which 
came  up  to  them  on  their  retreat  thinking  them  too 
strong  to  be  attacked.  On  this  occasion  the  plunder  was 
immense,  amounting  to  some  fifteen  thousand  head  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Page  258. 
"  But  it  was  restored/'  &c. 

This  is  wholly  false.  The  thing  proved  a  perfect 
failure ;  had  it  succeeded,  the  country  must  have  be- 
come a  desert.  While  all  this  silly  but  costly  affair  of 
the  bund  was  going  on,  there  was  no  road  from  Sukkur 
to  Shickarpoor,  and  none  was  made  or  attempted 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  yet  this 
is  the  most  important  piece  of  road  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Sinde ! 
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Page  261. 

"When   the  enemy's   horsemen  sweeping,  as  is  their 
wont/'  &c. 

When  was  this  ever  seen?  Their  wont  is  to  run 
away. 

Page  262. 
"  They  had,  indeed,  existed  nominally,"  &c. 

The  matchless  impudence  of  these  falsehoods  is  quite 
wonderful.  In  Sir  C.  Napier's  own  words,  our  author 
"turns  out  a  lie  like  a  man  what  knows  his  trade  !" 

The  Sinde  Irregular  Horse  had,  indeed,  existed,  not 
nominally  only,  but  in  stern  reality,  and  had  seen  some 
pretty  tough  work  before  Sir  C.  Napier  came  to  India. 
Captain  Jacob,  the  present  Commandant,  received  com- 
mand of  the  corps  in  December,  1841,  which  he  held 
all  through  the  time  of  the  Cabool  disasters  before 
Sir  0.  Napier's  arrival  in  Sinde.  Captain  Jacob  was 
not  selected  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  who  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  to  the  matter,  but  by  Colonel  Outram.  The 
baggage  corps  was  a  specimen  of  the  most  consummate 
folly. 

Page  263. 

"  Lieutenant- Colonel  Outram  likewise  published  in  the 
newspapers  such  slanders/' 

This  is  wilfully  and  infamously  false. 

Page  266. 
All  these  stories  are  false  and  unfounded. 

F 
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Page  267. 

"  Partisan  warfare." 
This  was  mere  vulgar  murder  and  robbery. 

Page  268. 
"  Instead  of  hankering  after  their  former  vocation." 

If  this  were  not  practising  their  former  vocation,  what 
was  it? 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  absurd  or  more 
ruinous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  than  thus  en- 
couraging our  own  subjects  to  commit  robbery  and 
murder.  The  moral  iniquity  of  the  proceeding  it  is,  of 
course,  useless  to  allude  to ;  but  the  whole  story — this 
"  consummation  of  a  profound  policy,"  &c. — is  an  after- 
thought, and  is  false  !  (vide  letters  from  Sir  C.  Napier, 
flatly  contradicting  the  text,  wherein  he  writes  to  Major 
Jacob  that  he,  Sir  C.  Napier,  had  acted  "like  an  ass" 
in  ever  allowing  Durrya  Khan  and  his  men  to  bear  arms 
even,  and  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  do  so  against 
his  own  opinion ! 

Page  269. 

"As  I  never  put  on  a  tax." 
This  is  untrue. 

Page  269. 

"  One  iota  of  it  being  true,  hanging  would  have  been  too 
good  for  me." 

It  was  true,  however. 
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Page  270. 

"  And  these  accusations  were  so  ingeniously  concocted," 
&c. 

This  is  not  true.    (See  Notes  to  page  56.) 
When  Captain  Rathborne,  by  reserving  the  Govern- 
ment grain,  had  raised  the  bazaar  prices  up  to  three  times 
their  natural  rates,  the  chowdry  of  Jacob's  bazaar  sent 
to  buy  some  boat-loads  of  grain  at  Sabrul  Mote,  in  the 
Bawulpoor  territory.     This  grain  was  admitted  free  in 
Upper  Sinde,   but,  on  its   arrival   at  Hyderabad,  was 
seized   by  the   collector,  Captain    Rathborne,   for  the 
import-duty  lately  imposed  by  order  of  Sir  C.  Napier. 
(Vide  letters  annexed.)     The   transit-duties   were   im- 
posed by  Sir  C.  Napier ;  that  is,  in  spite  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor-general,  they  were  never  really 
taken  off.     When  Major  Jacob  was  in  command,  and 
was   magistrate   at   Meerpoor,   in   1843,  proclamations 
were  sent  to  him  to  publish  to  the  effect  that  all  transit- 
duties  were  henceforth  abolished.     He  did  publish  these 
accordingly ;  but  a  short  time  afterwards  the  country 
people  complained   to   him  that  a  man  had  come  to 
various  villages  in  the  Meerpoor  district,  and  was  col- 
lecting transit-dues  on  everything,  under  written  orders 
from  Captain  Rathborne,  collector  of  Hyderabad.     The 
man  was  brought  before  Major  Jacob,  when  he  pro- 
duced orders,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  collector,  direct- 
ing everybody  to  pay  him  these  transit-duties.     Major 
Jacob,  thinking  that  in  the  face  of  the   proclamation 
above  mentioned,  these  orders  must  be  forgeries,  de- 
tained the  man  in  custody,  and  informed  Captain  Rath- 
borne  of  his  proceedings.     In  reply,  the  collector  in- 
formed   Major   Jacob    that   the  orders   were   genuine 

F  2 
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documents ;  and  that  though  the  proclamations  were 
still  being  published  far  and  wide,  it  was  not  intended 
to  act  on  them.  Comment  is  unnecessary  on  this  ! 

Page  273. 

"The  Bombay  councillors  complained  of  the  grain  being 
high  priced,"  &c. 

The  cause  was  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Rathborne, 
and  the  motive  was  the  improving  the  Sinde  balance- 
sheet  in  appearance.  (Vide  Notes  to  page  56.) 

Page  280. 

"  Were  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  regular  cavalry,"  &c. 
Guarded  after  a  strange  fashion  !     No  man  was  safe  ; 
the   whole   country  was   plundered,  and   every  one  in 
Upper  Sinde  in  a  state  of  alarm. 

Pages  281  to  302. 

These  pages  contain  nothing  but  descriptions  of 
castles  in  the  air,  of  as  great  importance  as  such  build- 
ings usually  are. 

Page  302. 

"  All  are  addicted  to  robbery  and  murder." 
(Vide  Note  to  page  36.) 

Page  315. 

"  The  conquest  of  Sinde  has  not  cost  a  single  shilling  to 
the  East  India  Company." 

Ten  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  army  expressly 
to  meet  the  demand  for  troops  caused  by  the  conquest 
of  Sinde. 
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The  two  regiments  of  Sinde  Irregular  Horse  alone 
cost  70,000£.  a-year,  and  the  two  Belooche  battalions 
20,OOOZ. 

Page  324. 

The  whole  of  this  page  is  grossly  incorrect.  Instead 
of  a  camel  with  merchandize  requiring  five  weeks  for 
the  journey  from  Kurracchee  to  Shickarpoor,  only 
eighteen  days  are  necessary.  I  have  had  many  hun- 
dreds of  camels  sent  from  Kurrachee  to  Jacobabad  (two 
marches  further  than  Shickarpoor)  with  all  manner  of 
stores,  and  the  animals  take  just  twenty  days  for  the 
journey  ;  with  a  proper  road,  fifteen  days  would  suffice. 

Cafilas  frequently  muster  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred camels,  and  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  man  to 
jive  camels,  instead  of  two  men  to  each  camel  as  asserted 
in  the  text.  A  camel  can  be  hired  from  Kurrachee  to 
Jacobabad,  carrying  400  Ibs.,  for  eight  rupees. 

The  cost  of  putting  the  same  quantity  of  goods  on 
board  a  steamer  at  Kurrachee,  landing  it  at  Sukkur, 
and  bringing  it  by  cart  to  the  frontier,  would  very  nearly 
amount  to  this  sum,  so  that  if  the  steamer  carried 
freight  for  nothing,  there  would  be  little  advantage 
gained  by  using  her.  But  in  truth  the  freight  charged 
was  and  is  enormous,  while  the  goods  were  and  are  far 
more  injured  on  board  of  the  steamers  than  on  camels. 

The  road  through  Sinde  might  have  been  dangerous 
under  Sir  C.  Napier's  administration,  but  it  is  now  per- 
fectly safe,  and  no  guards  are  ever  required  or  used. 

Page  330. 

"  Because  it  displayed  the  truth." 
Not  so  !    there  is  no  truth  in  the  "  forcible  exposi- 
tion," it  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood  throughout. 
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Pages  331,  332,  333. 

"  The  miserable  Boogtees,"  &c. 

All  this  is  grossly  misrepresented.  The  Boogtees 
were  more  formidable  than  ever  by  reason  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Doombkees  and  Jekranees  from  Cutchee, 
whereby  the  plain  country  was  left  open  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  mountaineers. 

This  inroad  of  the  Boogtees  in  December  1846  was  by 
far  the  most  serious  invasion  of  Sinde  ever  made  by  the 
predatory  tribes  since  our  first  entrance  into  the  country 
in  1838.  The  foray  of  the  mountaineers  was  perfectly 
successful ;  they  lost  but  one  man,  killed  by  a  random 
shot  of  a  Jekranee  !  the  man  who  fired  it  is  now  serving 
among  the  Belooche  guides  attached  to  the  Sinde  Irre- 
gular Horse.  The  invaders  secured  all  their  plunder, 
which  was  of  very  large  amount,  and  carried  everything 
to  the  hills  in  safety.  The  Boogtee  force  on  this  occa- 
sion was  certainly  not  less  than  a  thousand  men  fully 
armed  with  match -locks,  &c.,  and  five  hundred  more 
half  armed.  The  Boogtees  themselves  say  that  they 
were  near  two  thousand  in  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  in  the  text,  it  is  certain 
that  timely  notice  was  sent  to  Shahpoor,  and  the  letter 
conveying  it  found  among  the  records  of  that  post  is 
now  in  my  possession.  The  story  about  Younghusband 
is  greatly  misrepresented.  There  was  no  foray,  and  the 
wretched  Moondranees  were  living  peaceably  beyond 
our  border.  They  were  in  their  huts  with  their  women 
and  children  when  attacked,  as  Younghusband 's  report 
shows.  How  could  they  then  have  been  on  a  foray,  or 
intending  one  ! 
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Page  333. 
"  Meanwhile  the  Boogtees,"  &c. 

All  this  is  untrue.  On  the  very  night  before  Major 
Jacob  and  the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse  arrived  on  the 
frontier,  9th  January  1847,  the  Boogtees  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Sinde — the  last  they  ever  made — and  three 
days  before  they  carried  off  a  number  of  camels  from  a 
party  of  the  baggage  corps  between  Jaghun  and 
Shickarpoor. 

Page  333. 
"  He  had  torn  away  their  personal  ornaments." 

This  is  true,  a  woman  kept  by  an  officer  was  posted 
at  the  gate  of  the  fort  and  employed  by  the  prize- 
agents  to  search  the  women  as  they  went  out ;  large 
quantities  of  ornaments  were  seized  in  this  way,  torn 
from  the  persons  of  women.  Such  was  the  conqueror's 
extreme  delicacy  here  boasted  of ! 

Page  333. 

"  To  abstract  nearly  two  millions  sterling  from  the 
Ameer's  public  treasury/' 

This  is  impudently  false.  The  treasury  in  the  first 
place  never  contained  half  of  this  sum,  and  in  the  next 
the  wretched  ladies  were  glad  enough  to  escape  with 
persons  uninjured,  for  they  were  frightened  almost  to 
death  by  the  brutal  proceedings  going  on  around  them. 
Not  even  the  furniture  of  their  bed-rooms,  not  so  much 
as  their  work-boxes  escaped  from  the  lynx-eyed  prize- 
agents  :  all  was  seized  and  sold. 
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Page  339. 
"  The  grateful  Belooche  chiefs/' 

This  sword  affair  was  a  piece  of  clap-trap,  got  up  by 
Captain  Rathborne,  collector  of  Hyderabad. 

Page  369. 
"  The  camel  baggage  corps/'  &c. 

The  camel  baggage  corps  was  a  silly  and  wasteful  absur- 
dity, conceived  in  ignorance  and  continued  in  obstinate 
folly  in  spite  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  experience. 
It  has  lately  been  abandoned. 

Page  339. 

"  Destroyed,  as  far  as  their  power  went,  every  great 
work." 

This  is  absurdly  false.  More  really  useful  public 
works  have  been  sanctioned  and  executed  since  Sir 
C.  Napier  left  Scinde  than  he  ever  talked  about  even. 
With  the  exception  of  the  mole  at  Kurrachee,  no  public 
works  of  real  utility  were  executed  during  the  whole 
administration  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  though  enormous  sums 
were  thrown  away  on  absurdities. 

Page  340. 
"  The  breaking  up  of  the  annual  mart  for  horses/* 

This  is  impudently  false  ;  there  is  exactly  the  same 
horse-mart  now  as  there  has  been  for  ages.  Nothing 
whatever  was  done  by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  the  matter,  and 
nothing  was  required  to  be  done.  The  Afghauns  still, 
as  formerly,  bring  all  the  horses  they  have  for  sale 
annually  to  Bombay,  and  "  en  passant  "  sell  as  many  as 
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they  can  in  Sinde,  but  the  "  fine  animals  at  a  cheap 
rate  "  is  imaginary ;  the  Afghaun  horse  is  the  worst  of 
all  the  breeds  of  horses  in  the  East,  of  course  sells  at  a 
proportionally  low  rate,  but  the  animal  is  not  there 
cheap  in  reality. 

The  story  of  the  magazine  in  Bukkur  is  not  true  ;  a 
new  magazine  was  built  there,  at  an  enormous  cost,  in 
18i5,  and  there  it  is  still. 

Page  341. 

"  Long  had  Sir  C.  Napier  striven  to  abate  that  ferocity 
and  induce  them  to  settle." 

By  ordering  themselves  and  their  cattle  to  be  cap- 
tured and  killed  ;  and  by  offering  10  rupees  a-head  for 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  tribe !  They  were  fero- 
cious barbarians,  indeed,  not  to  be  sensible  of  such  kind- 
ness. 

Page  341. 
"  Several  recent  minor  defeats  in  Kelat." 

What  were  these  minor  defeats  in  Kelat  ? 
I  have  served  in  Sinde,  Beloochistan,  and  Afghaunistan 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  know  of  none  such. 

Page  342. 

This  and  the  following  page  contains  nothing  but 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation.  The  predatory  habits, 
the  practice  of  private  warfare,  with  murder  and  robbery, 
were,  by  the  historian's  own  showing,  encouraged  among 
our  own  subjects.  Until  1847,  th'e  Beloochees,  along 
the  British  side  of  the  Sinde  frontier,  were  as  great 
plunderers  and  as  bloodthirsty  as  those  on  the  other. 
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They  were  allowed  to  bear  arms  and  to  use  them  in 
private  warfare,  and  were  sometimes  called  on  to  avenge 
the  disgrace  of  our  troops  !  All  this  has  long  ago  been 
stopped,  but  not  by  Sir  C.  Napier.  The  Doombkees, 
Jekranees,  &c.,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sinde  Irregular 
Horse  on  the  frontier  in  January,  1847,  had  never  put 
their  hands  to  anything  but  weapons  of  war.  These 
Major  Jacob  totally  deprived  them  of,  and  now,  indeed, 
they  have  really  taken  to  the  plough  and  the  mattock, 
and  throw  into  the  performance  of  their  agricultural 
labour,  the  same  superior  energy  which  they  formerly 
displayed  in  their  forays. 

Page  369. 

"  Though  they  have   the   advantage  of   single-handed 
James  Outram." 

This  impertinent  sneer  returns  with  redoubled  force 
on  its  utterer,  for  single-handed  (say  single-hearted) 
James  Outram  settled  the  affairs  in  no  time,  and  restored 
all  to  perfect  peace  and  quiet. 

Page  370. 
"  At  once  ordered  every  pillager  to  be  flogged." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  fuss  about  a  veiy  ordinary 
affair  ? 

Sir  C.  Napier  merely  followed  the  usual  course,  and 
did  what  every  commander  in  the  field  has  always  done. 

Page  385. 

"  The  influence   of    the   Ameers   nearly   crippled    my 
operations." 

This  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact. 
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Page  392. 

"  General  Napier's  book  written  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  consultation,  but  it  has  only 
been  read  by  me  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours/' 

Sir  C.  Napier  received  and  corrected  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  when  in  the  Boogtee  hills, 
six  months  before  the  date  of  this  letter !  vide  letter 
from  Sir  C.  Napier,  dated  2nd  February,  1845. 


Camp,  Shikarpoor, 

14th  February,  1852, 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  was  very  much  grieved  to  read 
in  the  papers  the  letter  which  I  now  return  (Sir  C. 
Napier's  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  3rd  August, 
1845),  because,  though  certain  events  have  made  me 
doubt  what  I  would  feign  believe,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  this  unhappy  letter  should  never  have 
been  written,  being  in  opposition  to  what  I  know  to  be 
the  fact,  the  proof  sheets  or  manuscript  having  been 
seen  by  many  in  the  Boogtee  hills  many  months  before 
August,  1845.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  very  painful 
subject. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  EDWARD  GREEN. 


24th  February,  1852. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  22nd 
instant,  regarding  the  proof  manuscript  of  General  W. 
Napier's  book,  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  state  that  many  sheets  of  the  proof  manuscript  were 
received  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  when  we  were  in  the 
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Boogtee  hills  in  1845.  The  circumstance  I  fully  re- 
collect, for  Fitzgerald  was  asked  to  correct,  or  did  correct,, 
some  statement  in  them  regarding  his  personal  encounter 
with  some  Beloochees,  which  were  incorrectly  given  in 
the  manuscript,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  conver- 
sation among  the  staff  officers  employed  in  the  hills  at 
that  time. 

I  mention  this  as  you  require  information  on  this 
point,  and  there  can  be  no  mystery  about  it. 
Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

EDWARD  GREEN. 

Page  409. 

"  Major  Jacob  did  not  succeed  to  the  command  of  the 
frontier  till  1846." 

Major  Jacob  did  not  succeed  to  the  command  of  the 
frontier  the  second  time  till  January,  1847,  and  had  no 
hand  in  the  disorderly  proceedings  carried  on  there  from 
1848  till  that  date.  He  held  the  frontier,  however, 
through  the  year  1 842. 

Page  414. 

«  10,000  Chandias,  under  Wullee  Mahomed,— 7,000 
under  Meer  Mahomed  Hussain,  and  10,000  under 
Shere  Mahomed.'' 

These  were  most  Buckram  men,— for  27,000  read 
3,000. 
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PAPERS,    KTC. 


THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  ROBBER 
TRIBES  OF  CUTCHEE  IN  1839-40. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

Sir, — A  series  of  Letters  has  lately  (November  and 
December,  1852)  appeared  in  your  paper  under  the 
signature  "  Elian,"  commentating  in  terms  of  gross  and 
course  abuse  on  a  little  work  "  Memoir  of  the  Campaign 
in  the  Hills  North  of  Cutchee."  It  is  publicly  believed 
(vide  "  Mitchell  on  Tactics,"  page  237)  that  this  "Elian" 
is  Sir  William  Napier. 

The  style  of  these  Letters,  the  recklessness  of  asser- 
tion, the  matchless  effrontery  with  which  the  most 
palpable  mis-statements  are  put  forth,  completely  con- 
firm this  belief,  and  proclaim  the  author  to  be  one  with 
the  historian  of  Scinde. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  compete  with  him  in  invective. 
His  coarse  vulgar  violence  of  language  excites  no  anger, 
nor  any  other  feelings  than  pity  and  contempt.  But  as 
you  have  published  in  your  journal  these  Letters,  con- 
taining innumerable  untruths  regarding  Major  Jacob  of 
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the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  and  purporting  to  quote 
letters  from  him  to  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  I  shall  be  obliged 
by  your  reading  the  papers  which  accompany  this  letter, 
which  require  no  comment  from  me,  but  which,  as  you 
will  perceive,  contain  the  most  clear  and  positive  refuta- 
tion of  those  falsehoods.  Nearly  every  line  of  "  Elian's" 
Letters  contains  at  least  one  mis-statement.  It  is  use- 
less, and  would  be  wearisome  to  detail  all  of  these, — a 
few  will  suffice  as  specimens.  li  Elian's"  remarks  re- 
garding "Amiel's  Beloochee  levy  being  Bengal  troops, 
the  Doomkees  and  Jekranees  being  hill  tribes/'  &c., 
betray  such  ignorance,  or  such  recklessness,  as  have 
seldom  been  displayed  in  print,  save  by  the  author  of 
"  Administration  of  Scinde."  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
hold  up  to  view  the  ground  as  it  is,  a  dead  level,  to 
prove  it  not  to  be  hill ;  but  every  one  who  has  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  people, 
must  at  once  recognise  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the 
description  given  by  "Major  Billamore's  Subaltern;" 
while  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  even  an 
English  public  that  wild  Beloochee  horsemen,  hired  for  a 
temporary  purpose  in  Eastern  Cutchee,  are  not  Bengal 
troops.  The  "  Subaltern"  shows  that  the  Beloochee  levy 
ran  away  from  the  Doomkees  and  Jekranees,  and  not 
from  the  "  hill-men,"  as  "  Elian"  states,  and  the  Beloo- 
chee levy  was  not  in  any  way  under  the  command  of 
Major  Billamore. 

The  "  Subaltern"  is  accused  by  "  Elian"  of  inconsis- 
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tency,  in  having  said  that  up  to  183.9-40,  the  mountain 
tribes  seldom  infested  the  plains,  while  he  himself  de- 
scribes their  frequent  incursions  in  1846-7.  Where  is 
the  inconsistency  ?  The  removal  of  the  Doornkees  and 
Jekranees — the  warriors  of  the  plains — from  Cutchee, 
undoubtedly  enabled  the  hill-men,  both  Murrees  and 
Boogtees,  to  overrun  the  plain  country  at  their  ease,  in 
the  absence  of  proper  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
the  Scinde  frontier,  which  arrangements  Sir  C.  Napier 
has  recorded  were  not  made  effectually  until  Major 
Jacob  arrived  on  the  frontier  (vide  "  Observations" 
annexed). 

With  regard  to  Poolejee,  the  description  given  by  the 
"  Subaltern"  will  be  recognised  as  exact  by  all  who  have 
ever  seen  the  place,  and  "  Fitzgerald"  will  doubtless  tell 
"  Elian,"  if  he  asks  him,  that  he  did  not  storm  Poolejee, 
and  that  the  failure  before  it  was  "  disgraceful/'  Sir  G. 
Napier  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  at  the 
time  (vide  Letter,  30th  April,  1844).  "Elian"  denies 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  obtained  information  regarding 
the  hills  from  Major  Jacob ;  but  Sir  C.  Napier  writes 
(vide  Letters  annexed),  that  he  did  so  receive  the  infor- 
mation required  : — "  Your  letter  has  told  me  what  I 
wanted  to  know."  As  to  Truckee,  Major  Jacob  was 
often  in  the  place  in  1840,  but  there  are  scores  of  such 
places  in  those  hills,  and  no  great  importance  was 
attached  to  that  particular  spot.  Every  remarkable 
rock,  even  in  these  hills,  fyas  its  name.  That  of  this 
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place,  "  Turuckee"  or  Truckee,  appears  even  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map  of  Asia,  published  in  1842. 

With  regard  to  Major  Jacob's  "cowardice,"  as  dis- 
played when  in  command  of  a  detached  force  at  Lharee, 
during  Sir  Charles  Napier's  hill  campaign,  there  are  Sir 
C.  Napier's  orders,  giving  him  high  praise  for  courage  as 
well  as  conduct  in  that  command,  and  "  Elian"  himself 
accuses  him  of  having  at  that  time  wantonly  insulted  our 
most  formidable  enemies,  the  Murrees,  then  in  force  close 
to  him.  Truth  alone  is  always  consistent ! 

"Elian"  asserts  that  Sir  C.  Napier  first  introduced 
horse  batteries  into  Scinde.  He  might  as  well  say  that 
his  hero  invented  gunpowder.  There  were  two-horsed 
field  batteries  with  the  Bombay  division  of  Lord  Keane's 
army,  which  landed  in  Scinde  in  1838,  not  to  mention 
others  with  other  parts  of  the  army  in  India  and 
Afghanistan.  Moreover,  three  guns,  belonging  to  a 
horse  battery,  were  abandoned  to  the  Murrees,  after  the 
fight  at  Nuffoosk,  in  1840  ! 

"  Elian"  asserts  that  Sir  C.  Napier  treated  with  the 
Murrees  himself,  and  employed  no  one  to  negotiate  with 
them.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  Letters  that 
Major  Jacob  was  so  employed,  and  that  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Murrees  to  co-operate  with  Sir  C.  Napier. 

As  regards  Clibborne's  fight  at  Nuffoosk,  "  Elian"  is 
entirely  in  error.  The  Murrees  fled,  and  did  not  stop 
till  they  were  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  the  fight.  The 
remarks  of  the  surviving  Subaltern  on  the  affair  appear 
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strictly  just,  as  all  the  survivors  can  testify.  "  Elian'' 
would  also,  it  seems,  wish  to  have  it  believed  that  all  is 
desert  from  Shikarpoor  to  Kundar,  &c.  But  the  desert 
on  that  road  commences  at  Rojaun  (converted  by  the 
printer  into  Mojaim),  whence  to  Burshoree  is  twenty- 
nine  miles,  the  breadth  of  the  desert  in  that  direction. 
Where  Sir  C.  Napier  marched  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, the  desert  commenced  at  Khanghur  (now  Jacoba- 
bad),  from  which  place  Sir  Charles  marched  to  Ooch, 
beyond  the  desert,  distant  exactly  twenty-eight  miles. 

The  shortest  road  across  the  desert  from  Scinde  to 
Cutchee  is  from  Khanghur  to  Minotee,  twenty-one  miles, 
and  this  of  course  is  the  extent  of  the  desert  between 
the  two  provinces,  though  Sir  W.  Napier  calls  it 
eighty  miles — but  then  this,  "  Elian"  says,  is  in  another 
part  of  his  book  ! 

By  wandering  about  in  the  desert,  you  might  doubt- 
less, as  "  Elian"  wisely  points  out,  make  the  distance 
even  greater  ;  but  "  Elian's"  method  of  showing  the 
breadth  of  the  desert  by  taking  the  average  of  a  number 
of  distances  through  various  parts  of  a  fine  rich  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  desert,  is  ingenious  and  original,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

"  Elian"  asserts,  that  Major  Jacob  recommended  the 
withdrawal  of  the  post  of  Shahpoor  before  Merewether's 
fight  with  the  Boogtees,  on  the  1st  October,  1847.  He 
is  in  error.  Major  Jacob  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  post  until  long  after  that  date. 
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He  first  proposed  to  withdraw  it  in  February,  1848, 
and  did  not  actually  withdraw  it  till  July  of  the  same 
year. 

The  ridiculously  strong  force  which  "  Elian"  says  was 
or  is  maintained  under  Major  Jacob  on  the  Scinde  fron- 
tier, was  and  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  force  main- 
tained there  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
frontier  was  not  really  protected  at  all  until  the  S- 1.  H. 
was  placed  there.  Under  the  former  arrangements,  a 
regiment  of  regular  cavalry,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
regular  infantry,  and  the  whole  of  the  Scinde  Camel 
Corps  (1,000  men  and  500  camels),  besides  strong 
detachments  of  police,  were  posted  on  the  frontier  ;  while 
the  Shikarpoor  Brigade,  also  under  the  orders  of  the 
frontier  commander,  was  always  on  the  alert ;  still 
there  was  no  safety  for  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people  (the  troops  on  the  outposts  were  kept  safely 
enough  in  forts,  which  Major  Jacob  has  pulled  down), 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  border  country,  which 
belonged  to  Meer  Ali  Morad,  did  not  then  form  part  of 
the  frontier  charge. 

Under  the  arrangements  recommended  and  carried 
into  effect  by  Major  Jacob,  the  Scinde  Horse  alone  was, 
and  is,  posted  on  the  frontier :  all  other  troops,  as  well 
as  the  police,  have  been  long  ago  withdrawn.  Ali 
Morad's  part  of  the  country  having  been,  since  1848,  in- 
cluded in  the  frontier  command  (although  only  lately 
British  territory),  the  frontier  charge  extends  now  from 
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the  Western  Hills  to  the  river  Indus,  and  all  this  is  kept 
so  as  to  insure  perfect  safety  to  the  people  by  the  Scinde 
Irregular  Horse  only. 

With  regard  to  the  rewards  offered  for  killing  and 
capturing  Boogtees  and  their  cattle,  the  proclamation 
speaks  for  itself.  As  to  the  treatment  ordered  for  the 
Boogtees  who  might  surrender,  the  words  quoted  by 
"  Elian,"  September,  1847,  &c.,  were  written  by  Sir  C. 
Napier  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  by  Major  Jacob 
against  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  treating  the  starving 
Boogtees  as  enemies,  as  ordered  by  Sir  C.  Napier  ! ! 
(Vide  Letters  annexed.) 

Major  Jacob  was  found  fault  with  by  Sir  C.  Napier, 
for  pointing  out  that  it  was  quite  as  necessary  "par cere 
subjectis^  as  "  debellare  superbos"  But  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  state  of  the  starving  wretches  who  had 
been  ordered  to  be  treated  as  enemies  being  plainly 
reported  to  the  Lieutenant- General,  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  Major's  words,  and  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  Lieutenant- 
General  write  as  quoted  by  "  Elian."  The  Letters  in 
question  are  annexed,  and  speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  painful  to  proceed  further :  none  of  "  Elian's" 
assertions  even  approach  the  truth.  All  that  he  has 
written,  like  Sir  W.  Napier's  work  on  Scinde,  is  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  fact. 

"  Elian's"  abuse  of  dastards  cowering  behind  masks, 
he  himself  writing  anonymously,  and  his  last  silly  asser- 
tion, that  both  regiments  of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  were 
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ordered  on  service  to  the  Punjaub  (the  remainder 
possibly  being  left  to  guard  the  Scinde  frontier),  and  that 
Major  Jacob,  from  cowardice,  &c.,  declined  going  in  com- 
mand of  them,  are  perfect  samples  of  the  style  and  truth 
of  the  historian  of  Scinde,  the  real  character  of  whose 
book  has  been  long  ago  exposed  by  Major  Jacob  in 
print,  without  any  mask  or  disguise  whatever.  Five 
hundred  men  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  were  ordered, 
and  went  to  the  Punjaub  in  J  848,  three  hundred  from 
the  2nd,  and  two  hundred  from  the  1st  regiment. 
Major  Jacob  implored  to  be  allowed  to  command  this 
detachment ;  and  for  pleading  and  urging  his  right  so 
to  command  it  too  strongly,  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Major  Jacob  would  at  the 
time  have  given  a  limb  to  have  been  allowed  to  have 
gone,  but  his  excellent  Lieutenants  nobly  upheld  the 
honour  of  their  commander  and  of  his  corps  ;  and  he  and 
they  have  long  ago  learned  to  smile  at  the  praise  or 
blame  of  the  historian  of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  ;  with 
whom,  as  it  suits  his  purpose,  the  heroic  warrior  of  one 
hour  is  the  cowardly  knave  of  the  next ;  while  the  dis- 
tances between  places  vary  according  to  the  part  of  his 
book  in  which  they  may  be  mentioned,  and  hill  becomes 
plain,  and  plain  hill,  as  suits  the  purposes  of  the 
moment. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOE  OF  THE 
"  MEMOIR  OF  THE  FIRST  HILL  CAMPAIGN." 

London,  1st  April,  1853. 
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DEFEAT  OF  MEER  SHERE  MAHOMED,  BY 
MAJOR  JACOB,  14th  JUNE,  1843. 


Letter  from  Captain  Napier  to  Major  Jacob. 

17th  June,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — The  General  has  received  all  your 
letters,  and  triplicate  of  your  despatch.  He  congratu- 
lates you  from  his  heart  on  your  glorious  victory  over 
the  Ameer.  When  we  arrived  at  Nusserpoor,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  he  intended  pushing  on  himself 
with  the  cavalry  and  artillery  to  your  assistance,  as  there 
were  reports  that  you  were  hard  pressed.  However,  the 
true  reports  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  we 
remained  where  we  were.  Next  morning  the  General 
was  attacked  by  coup-de-soleil,  and  was  unable  to  move. 
He,  however,  wrote  to  you  through  M'Murdo,  and  in 
the  evening  your  despatch  arrived,  which  did  him  as 
much  good  as  Dr.  Gibbon.  He  immediately  ordered  all 
the  Europeans  back,  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  to 
follow.  Green  wrote  to  you  that  night  to  return  to 
Meerpoor,  or  do  as  you  thought  best.  We  brought  the 
General  back  the  same  night,  the  15th,  in  a  dooley, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  out  of  all  danger,  and 
rapidly  recovering.  To-morrow  your  despatch  goes  to 
Lord  Ellenborough. 

The  28th  lost  one  officer,  and  twenty- one  were  lost  in 
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the  expedition,  all  from  apoplexy.     They  lost  eleven  in 
Hydrabad  in  the  same  period  from  the  same  cause. 

The  General  desires  you  will  give  the  Brahmin  100 
rupees  for  his  services.  He  is  delighted  at  your  victory, 
and  would  write  himself,  but  we  do  not  allow  him  to  do 
much  business.  One  or  two  days'  rest  will  put  him  to 
rights. 

Rathborne  has  information  that  Shere  Mohamed  has 
fled  to  the  desert,  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  the 
Indus,  which  is  admirably  watched  by  Lieutenant 
Trushard,  who  has  succeeded  Captain  Nott. 

If  this  is  true,  you  may  catch  him ;  but  the  General 
leaves  your  movements  entirely  in  your  own  hands,  to 
do  as  you  think  best.  There  is  a  troop  of  the  9th 
cavalry,  somewhere  near  Muttarree,  to  be  under  your 
orders — send  to  the  officer  commanding,  a  native,  to 
give  him  your  orders,  as  the  Adjutant-General's  letter 
to  him  did  not  reach  him. 

Fitzgerald  arrived  to-day  from  Sukkur  with  your  field- 
guns.  He  starts  immediately,  either  to  join  you  or  to 
look  after  Shere  with  some  Khyheeree  horsemen.  Ali 
Morad  will  soon  be  brought  to  his  senses. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say,  except  to 
beg  you  to  excuse  this  scrawl,  but  it  is  late  and  I  am 
tired. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  WILLIAM  NAPIER. 
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Letter  from  Captain  Napier  to  Major  Jacob. 

18th  June,    1843. 

SIR, — The  General  congratulates  you  upon  the  cap- 
ture of  two  more  guns  of  Meer  Shere  Mohamed. 

His  Excellency  wishes  you  to  keep  the  guns  which 
you  took  at  Meerpoor  for  the  present. 

If  you  think  you  can  spare  the  infantry,  and  the  two 
guns  attached  to  your  force,  you  are  to  send  them  back 
to  Hydrabad. 

1  have  the  honour,  &c., 
(Signed)  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 

Captain  and  A.D.C. 


Letter  from  Captain  Napier  to  Major  Jacob. 

18th  June,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  confidently  believed  here,  that 
some  of  your  men  have  taken  Shere  Mohamed  prisoner. 
Rathborne  has  written  to  you,  I  believe,  upon  the 
subject. 

The  General  leaves  your  movements  entirely  to  your 
own  judgment,  and  has  caused  you  to  be  written  to  once 
or  twice  to  that  effect.  But  if  you  do  not  want  the 
guns  and  infantry,  you  had  better  send  them  back. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  General  is  much  better.  Your 
defeat  of  Shere  Mohamed  cured  him. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  WILLIAM  NAPIER. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SCINDE  FRONTIER 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

23rd  February,  1844. 

MY  BEAK  JACOB,— I  have  yours  of  the  21st.  Your 
official  I  have  not  yet  seen,  as  Green  has  not  been  with 
me,  but  I  cannot  wait  for  that  to  answer  your  letter.  1 
think  the  reduction  of  your  pay  so  unjust,  that  I  cannot 
believe  the  Governor- General  knows  anything  about  it, 
or,  if  he  does,  that  he  knows  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
because  I  have  never  known  him  unjust  to  any  man,  or 
on  any  occasion,  and  therefore  I  cannot  suppose  he  would 
order  an  unjust  act  towards  yourself,  whom  he  has  so 
honoured  as  to  make  you  his  Aide-de-camp,  and  most 
deservedly  honoured  ;  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling 
you  now,  though  1  never  did  before,  that  I  consider 
you  one  of  the  best  officers  I  ever  met  in  my  life  ; 
and  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that,  writing  to  my 
brother  General  Napier  in  Guernsey,  I  called  you  the 
Seidlitz  of  the  Scinde  Army.  I  will  write  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  I  am  confident  he  will  do  justice, 
and  that  this  matter  has  arisen  from  some  misconcep- 
tion. However,  whatever  it  is,  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is 
not.  It  is  not  from  you  having  offended  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ;  if  you  had  done  so,  he  would  have  told 
either  yourself  or  me.  I  suspect  that  there  must  be 
some  regulation  of  which  both  we  in  Scinde  and  the 
Auditor-General  at  Bombay  (who  has  passed  all  your 
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accounts,  and  ought  to  have  known)  are  ignorant.     But 
this  falls  very  hard  upon  you,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
remedy  it,  by  laying  the  case  before  Lord  Ellenborough. 
Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Jacob, 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  this  matter  has  annoyed 
me. 

(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

P.S. — Brown  has  just  been  here,  and  tells  me  he  had 
written  to  Bombay  for  copy  of  all  correspondence  about 
you,  and  I  therefore  wait  till  we  get  this  before  I  write 
to  Lord  Ellenborough. 

(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

30th  April,  1844. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  will  get  justice  to  the  Moguls, 
take  my  word  for  it,  very  soon.  It  is  too  bad.  This,  as 
well  as  your  case,  is  all  the  fault  of  the  gentlemen  at 
Bombay.  The  letter  about  you  has,  I  understand,  been 
in  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  to  Government.  You  see 
that,  whoever  was  in  fault,  it  was  not  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  as  to  myself,  I  will  swear  I  never  got  the  letter.  It 
was  at  the  time  we  were  all  cut  off  before  the  battle  of 
the  24th.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  it,  and 
we  have  hunted  every  letter  through ;  none  such  is 
forthcoming;  besides,  I  could  not  know  it,  and  have 
bottled  it  up.  I  had  his  Lordship's  letter  to  say  you 
were  to  command,  but  no  mention  of  pay.  However, 
there  is  his  present  letter  to  me  enclosing  the  one  naming 
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800  ;  he  makes  no  mention  of  what  he  means  to  do,  but 
I  am  sure  he  is  too  just  to  make  you  pay  for  Willoughby's 
neglect  or  oversight.  I  told  Blenkinsop  to  send  you  the 
new  Blue  Book  How  does  being  poisoned  agree  with 
you  ?  I  hope  you  are  all  right.  I  cannot  get  a  report 
of  this  sad  affair  at  Poolejee ;  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  I  cannot  get  a  report. 

T  *  *  *  appears  to  have  lost  his  head  in  making  the 
attack  ;*  a  Triad  attack,  and  against  my  orders :  it  is 
very  provoking  :  had  you.  been  there,  nothing  of  the  kind 
would  have  happened. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

27th  December,  1844. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — Answer  me  the  following  questions 
if  you  can  : — 

1.  Is  there  a  road  from  Kusmore  (which  I  believe  to 
be  our  most  northern  point)  to  Deyrah  ? 

2.  If  so,  is  it  practicable  for  guns  and  cavalry  ?  and  is 
there  water  and  supplies  to  be  had  ? 

3.  If  there  is  no  road  from  Kusmore,  from  what  point 
on  the  right  bank  is  there  a  road  ? 

4.  Does  the  first  road,  if  one  exists,  and  if  not,  does 
the  second  road,  run  through  the  Mooltan  territory  ? 

5.  If  you  know  the  road,  what  style  of  country  does  it 
pass  through  ? 

6.  What  is  Deyrah  ?  strong  or  weak  ?  big  or  little  ? 

*  Attack  on  Poolejee, 
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mud  or  stone  ?     Is  the  town  outside  the  fort,  or  inside  ? 
Will  the  folk  fight,  or  not  ? 

7.  If  I  were    to  offer    the   Boogtee  territory  to    the 
Murrees,  would  they  help  us  by  refusing  any  passage 
through  their  lands  to  Beejah's  people  ? 

8.  How  are  the  roads  from  Poolejee  to  Deyrah  ? 

9.  Can  I  march  either  by  that  which  runs  south  or 
that  which  runs  north  ?     I  ought  to  say  as  regards  each 
other,  for  by  your   map   they  run  east  and  west,  but 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other.     That  which  is  the  most 
southerly  runs  by  Tayaga  (if  one  can  trust  to  any  name 
in  a  map) ;  it  seems  the  shortest ;  are  there  cross  roads 
between  these  two  ? 

10.  What  is  the  style  of  country? 

11.  Is  there  water? 

12.  What  number  of  men  do  you  think  sufficient  to 
force  through  it  in  despite  of  Beejah  Khan  ?     Now  just 
give  me  replies  to  these  questions  as  near  as  you  can. 

Beejah  is  said  to  be  in  the  hills,  and  I  think  I  shall 
put  him  to  his  shifts,  and  the  Boogtees  also.  Shere 
Mohamed  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  him,  or  at 
Kahan  with  the  Murrees.  However,  whether  I  plague 
him  or  not,  a  march  through  this  line  of  country  will  be 
of  use.  I  have  prepared  light  guns  for  some  time  for 
you  and  the  camel  corps.  Practise  your  twelve  artillery- 
men with  those  you  have,  and  when  we  meet  I  will  give 
you  your  choice  of  all  we  have.  My  plan  of  operation 
is  not  and  cannot  be  determined  on  for  some  days  yet ; 
but  you  will  see  that  the  outline  is  to  land  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Boogtee  country,  and  at  the  same  time  enter 
it  by  the  Tayaga,  or  western  part,  and  jam  the  Boogtees, 
who  will  fly  to  their  hills ;  but  we  may  pick  up  cattle 
and  destroy  Deyrah — perhaps  catch  some  within  it. 
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I  am  sure  you  will  not  mention  this  to  any  one.  I 
will  write  to  you  again  when  my  negotiations  with  the 
Khan  are  over,  till  then  I  cannot  decide  on  anything. 
I  wrote  very  strongly  to  Hardinge,  and  pressed  the 
cause  of  the  Scinde  Horse  as  a  personal  favour.  I  have 
offered  to  give  both  regiments  of  cavalry  if  he  will  let 
you  form  two  regiments  of  Scinde  Horse.  If  it  fails  I 
shall  be  really  vexed. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 


Letter  from  Captain  Jacob  to  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier. 

30th  December,  1844. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL, — Your  letter  of  the  27th  reached 
me  this  evening.  There  is  a  road  from  the  south-east 
into  the  valley  of  Deyrah,  but  to  get  into  it  you  must  go 
much  further  north  than  the  place  marked  on  the  maps 
"  Kusmore." 

2.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  road  save  from  native 
information  collected  when  we  were  in  the  hills  in  1839- 
40. 

3.  While  we  were  at  Deyrah,  some  people  (Bunniahs 
and  others)  came  there  direct  from  Rojaun  and  other 
places  on  the  Indus. 

4.  There  is  another  road,  or  rather  path,  which  enters 
the  valley  almost  directly  south  from  Deyrah,  which  the 
marauders  made  use  of,  but  it  is  impracticable  for  loaded 
camels.     I  know  not  where  it  enters  the  plain  exactly, 
having  only  explored  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  it 
from  Deyrah. 
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5.  Except  in   regard  to  the  supply  of  water,  which  is 
doubtful,  the  road  from  Rojaun  is  certainly  practicable 
for  cavalry  and  camels,  but  not  probably  for  artillery ; 
indeed,  none  of  the  roads  in  those  hills  are  practicable  for 
artillery,  properly  speaking ;  although  it  may  be  very 
possible  to  transport  guns  through  that  country  by  dint 
of  much  previous  provision  and  immense  labour. 

6.  To  get  into  the  valley  of  Deyrah  from  the  south- 
east it  is  necessary  to  go  a  considerable  distance  within 
the  Mooltan  territory. 

7  Deyrah  is  a  small  place,  a  square  of  about  two 
hundred  yards,  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  round  tower 
at  each  angle,  and  one  gate  on  the  eastern  face. 

8.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  small  stream  which 
flows  from  a  chasm  in  the  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley,  about  two  miles  from  the  village. 

9.  The  Boogtees  will  not,  I  think,  attempt  to  defend 
the  town,  which  is  contemptible,  while  their  hills  afford 
them  a  sure  refuge. 

10.  There  is  a  very  little  cultivation  near  the  town,  and 
a  little  more  five  or  six  miles  to  the  westward. 

11.  Through  the  chasm  whence  the  water  flows  is  a 
road   into   another  little   valley  cultivated  and  full   of 
cattle.      There   is   another   small  village  in    it,    called 
Meerzakeghuree,  but  there  is  no  water  that  I  could  find 
nearer  than  the  spring  above  mentioned  (about  eight 
miles).       Meerzakeghuree    is    about    ten    miles    from 
Deyrah. 

12.  I  think  that  the  Murrees  might  easily  be  induced 
to  afford  us  every  assistance  in  their  power  ;  they  have 
lately  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Boogtees  in  more  than 
one  fight,  and  have  lost  a  great  number  of  men.     The 
two  tribes  have  long  been  at  deadly  feud,  and  if  the 
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Murrees  were  convinced  that  no  harm  was  intended 
themselves,  they  might  and  would  afford  valuable 
assistance  to  any  force  acting  against  the  other. 

13.  The  Murrees  are  honest   men   enough   in   their 
way,  and  certainly  would  not  allow  Beeja  to  find  shelter 
in,  or  to  pass  through  their  country,  if  they  had  promised 
to  the  contrary. 

14.  Teywaugh  is  the  name  of  a  river  only  from  its 
entering  the  plain  ;  there  is  no  village  of  that  name. 

15.  The  best  road  to  Deyrah  is  the  northern  one  of 
the  two  laid  down  in  the  maps  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  the 
only  one  to  march  a  force  by. 

16.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  cross  roads  or 
paths  from  one  to  the  other ;  there  is  an  awful  range  of 
hills  between. 

17.  There  is  abundance  of  water  at  convenient  inter- 
vals along  the  former  of  the  two  roads. 

18.  In  all  that  I  have  said,  I,   of  course,  can  only 
speak  of  the  state  of  affairs  when  we  were  in  that  country 
in  1839-40. 

19.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  march 
through    the   hills    with    less   than    one   thousand   in- 
fantry and  six  guns.     If  the  fellows  fight  it  will  be  in 
places    where  cavalry  cannot  move.      A  good  body  of 
pioneers   will   be   invaluable,    and  plenty  of    artificers 
should  accompany  the  artillery  (I  have  none  with  the 
two  guns  with  me ;  they  were  sent  back  from  Kotree). 

20.  If  no  regular  pioneers  are  to  be  had,  a  company 
of  them  might  be  formed  extemporary  of  lascars,  dooley- 
bearers,  and  who,  if  well  provided  with  tools,  and  with  a 
few  sappers  to  direct  them,  would  answer  the  purpose 
tolerably  well ;  the  time  and  trouble  saved  by  these  men 
in  such  a  country  is  immense. 
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21.  I  think  that  it  would  be  found  far  better  in  those 
hills  to  have  the  guns  together  under  an  artillery  officer 
or  two,  instead  of  their  being  attached  to  us ;  and  the 
camel  corps,  and  ample  means  of  repairing  all  kinds 
of  damages,  should   be  taken  with  the  battery.     The 
smashes  that  occur  are  awful. 

22.  There  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  forage  within  the  hills, 
save  on  a  very  few  favoured  spots ;  and  no  supplies  of 
any  kind  are  procurable,  except  perhaps  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  bring  what  grain  they  consume  from  the 
plain  country. 

23.  Beejah   Khan  formerly  had  a   favourite  hiding- 
place  in  a  ravine  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Poolejee,  and 
another  in  the  hills  south  of  Deyrah,  and  I  think  he  will 
be  more  inclined  to  remain  near  the  plain  country  than 
to  attempt  to  go  far  into  the  mountains. 

24.  He   must  have  with  him   in  his  camp   a   great 
number  of  women,  followers  of  all  descriptions,  camels, 
and  household  stuff;    to  move  his  family  about  is  no 
trifling  task. 

25.  If  he  does  occupy  any  of  his  old  haunts,  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  he  might  be  surprised  and  seized. 

26.  Indeed  he  only  escaped  us  before  by  leaving  his 
hiding-place  and  surrendering  to  Mr.  Bell. 

27.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  by  destroying  Deyrah 
and  taking  cattle,  &c.,  such  injury  might  be  done  to  the 
Boogtee  tribe  as  might  sicken  them  of  plundering  within 
British  territory ;  but  after  all,  the  loss  of  their  leaders 
is   the  only  loss  which  these  predatory  tribes  severely 
feel. 

28.  Good   guides  will   be  required  ;    the  Khyheeree 
Abdoolla  Khan  will  be  one  good  man ;  he  was  with  me 
in  the  hills  before,  and  knows  them  sufficiently  well. 

H 
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29.  Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  what  you  say 
about  my  regiment.  Assimilation  with  the  practice  in 
Bengal  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  0.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

8th  January,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  inclose  to  you  a  letter  to  Fitz- 
gerald. Forward  it  by  Cossid  to  him  at  Gheebee  Deyrah, 
or  elsewhere, — read  it. 

Your  letter  I  have  to  thank  you  for.  It  told  me  what 
I  wanted  to  know.  My  plan  is  to  persuade  Beejah,  if 
possible,  that  Wullee  marches  against  him  unsupported  ; 
and  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  large  reward  from  me  if 
he  catches  him.  That  the  great  sickness  prevents  my 
going  against  him  with  our  troops,  till  next  cold  season. 

The  moment  Wullee  has  a  fair  start  of  about  a  day 
(Fitzgerald  will  agree  upon  this  with  the  old  Chandio 
chief),  do  you  march  with  the  Scinde  Horse  and  the 
Camel  Corps, — the  last  is  to  take  the  13th  Volunteers, 
about  195  old  warriors,  which  will  give  you  500  infantry 
and  100  armed  cam  el- drivers,  or  Surwans;  take  also 
your  guns. 

The  whole  of  the  commissariat,  except  what  you  re- 
quire, is  to  move  on  the  same  day  you  do,  and  it  will 
join  me  at  Janeedera,  or  such  place  as  I  shall  hereafter 
inform  Jameson  of.  When  I  hear  from  you  that  you 
have  started  from  Larkano,  I  shall  move  head-quarters 
by  regular  marches  (or  by  forced  marches,  if  you  send 
back  to  hurry  me)  to  Poolejee. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  all  quiet  at  present  makes 
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me  avoid  making  much  preparation,  for  all  depends  on 
your  rapidity. 

Settle  with  Jameson  how  to  carry  provisions  for  the 
Europeans,  for  as  many  days  as  it  will  take  you  to  go  to 
Poolejee  ; — these,  of  course,  must  go  on  the  camels. 
Fitzgerald  ought  to  manage  this  ;  he  can  carry  small 
mortars  he  told  me  ;  he  can  therefore  carry  provisions, 
as  he  has  no  mortars.  Do  not  take  spirits,  it  will  hamper 
you  ;  I  will  send  this  after.  Four  or  five  mountain-guns 
on  mules  will  follow  you  up  rapidly,  with  300  infantry 
from  Shikarpore.  This  is  my  outline,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
my  way  yet.  AH  Morad's  rabble  I  shall,  if  possible, 
send  across  the  desert  from  Shikarpoor  to  Gundooee. 
This  road  leaves  ours  far  to  the  left,  and  enters  the 
Boogtee  country  north  of  Gundooee,  or,  in  your  map, 
"  Sooreekushta."  Thus  we  shall  get  rid  of  Ali  Morad's 
people,  and  yet  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  stopping 
that  road. 

I  have  sent  for  two  elephants  from  Hydrabad.  I  think 
they  will  be  of  use  in  the  hills, — one  at  least,  if  we  can 
feed  him  ;  if  not,  we  can  send  him  back  from  Poolejee. 
I  hope  I  have  been  clear. 

My  old  advance-guard  and  its  commander  will  bring 
the  old  luck,  I  hope ! 

I  need  scarcely  says  that,  in  investing  Poolejee,  your 
chief  force  must  occupy  the  side  of  the  Teyaga,  so  as  to 
cut  the  garrison  off  from  the  hills. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

P.S.  I  would  rather  that  you  made  no  attack  till  I 
come  up,  as  I  want  to  prevent  bloodshed ;  but  I  must 
leave  this  to  your  own  discretion,  in  which  I  have  perfect 
confidence. 

H  2 
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Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

llth  January,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — The  enclosed  will  put  you  all  right. 
/  know  we  shall  not  catch  Beejah  at  first,  and  to  catch 
him  is  a  secondary  object  with  me,  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  trying.  I  sent  the  orders  you  wish  for  about  Khyree 
Ke  Ghurree  long  ago.  All  I  want  from  you  is  to  let  me 
know  the  exact  day  you  march  from  Larkhana,  as  on 
that  day  I  shall  march  from  hence,  for  your  move  will 
give  the  alarm,  and  mine  will  not  add  to  it ;  if  you  think 
it  will,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  move  the  day  after. 

Yours,  sincerely, 
(Signed)  C.  NAPIER. 

You  can  order  any  troops  on  the  frontier  to  advance 
with  you,  or  to  your  support. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

Jagun,  7  A.M.,  14th  January,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  arrived  here  this  morning,  and 
shall  be  at  Khanghur  by  eight  to-morrow.  If  I  find 
that  the  enemy  is  at  Shahpoor,  I  mean  to  take  some 
cavalry  and  march  upon  Ooch,  to  which  I  think  he  will 
retire  when  he  finds  you  have  advanced  from  Rojaun 
into  the  Desert  on  his  right.  To  encourage  him  I  will 
push  a  small  force  on  Manootee.  I  tell  you  what  may 
happen  if  he  is  at  Shahpoor,  not  else. 

I  am  sorry  the  Europeans  are  tired,  but  it  is  without 
remedy. 

If  you  have  sufficient  conviction  against  Azim  Khan, 
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that  he  acted  with  treachery,  you  may  give  him  a  sound 
flogging,  and  still  keep  him  a  prisoner  for  further 
punishment,  for  his  life  is  forfeited,  but  as  you  did  not 
shoot  him  at  once,  I  cannot  do  it  now  unless  your  proofs 
are  very  clear. 

Yours, 
(Signed)  C.  NAPIER. 

The  robbers  are  hard  at  work  carrying  off  grain  into 
the  hills,  I  hear.  I  am  afraid  the  Mahorum  will  interfere 
with  Ahmed  Khan  Mugzy  and  Vullee  Chandia — do  you 
know  anything  of  them. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob, 
commanding  S.  I.  H. 

llth  January,  1845. 

SIR, — Charged  with  an  especial  duty,  as  you  are,  and 
one  which  admits  of  no  loss  of  time  for  reference  to  higher 
authority,  I  hereby  invest  you  with  the  fullest  extent  of 
power  which  I  possess,  and  all  officers  of  whatever  rank 
or  station  are  to  render  you  whatever  assistance  you 
demand.  All  commissariat  arrangements  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  you  direct,  and  you  are  to  be  obeyed  by  every- 
body to  whom  you  issue  orders  the  same  as  if  I  issued 
them  myself  up  to  the  date  of  my  joining  you,  when  this 
authority,  given  for  an  especial  purpose,  shall  cease  ;  and 
this  shall  be  to  you,  and  to  all  to  whom  you  issue  orders, 
full  and  sufficient  authority. 

(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER, 

General,  Governor. 
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Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

22nd  January,  1 845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — Fancy  my  making  a  political !  yet 
such  I  am  going  to  make  of  you !  The  matter  is  just 
this  :  my  inroad  here  has  been  made  not  to  catch  Beejah, 
— that  was  a  very  small  affair,  because  a  hundred  more 
Beejahs  would  rise  like  the  men  from  Cadmus'  teeth, — 
but  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  of  this  frontier, 
which  I  am  sure  can  be  done,  if  I  manage  my  work  pro- 
perly. Now  in  this  I  require  help,  and  I  want  you  to 
assist  me  in  establishing  a  transfer  of  property, — the  only 
way  by  which  a  change  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  one 
of  greater  civilization  can  be  made  permanent.  All  im- 
provement is  considered  a  mischievous  innovation  by  the 
losing  class.  This  is  nature,  and  Beloochee  nature,  as 
well  as  English  and  French  nature.  I  want,  therefore, 
to  deprive  the  "  losing  class"  of  power,  or  it  will  soon 
drive  "  innovation  "  away,  and  the  rule  of  robbery  and 
good  old  times  be  restored.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to 
give  the  land  of  Lehree,  Poolejee,  Shahpoor, — in  short, 
all  the  habitable  part  of  the  desert  tract,— to  new  people. 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  respect  the  right  of  sovereignty 
in  the  Khan  of  Kelat ;  but  I  claim  for  us  the  right  of 
being  paid  for  our  expenses,  either  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  or  by  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  we  have 
taken  from  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  over  whom  I 
have,  in  writing,  his  confession,  that  he  has  totally  lost 
all  authority.  The  expense  of  the  war  he  cannot  pay  ; 
the  conquest  is,  therefore,  ours  in  pledge  till  he  redeems 
it.  All  this  is  strictly  just,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nations.  But  we  do  not  want  territory.  All  we 
want  is  to  place  his  subjects  on  such  a  footing  as  will 
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secure  the  Sinde  frontier  from  vexation,  and  ensure  to 
the  Khan  obedient  and  peaceable  subjects,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  robber 
chiefs,  he  may  have  a  will  towards  the  West  of  his  own, 
and  towards  us  friendship,   founded  on  our  support,  in 
ensuring  obedience  to  him  in  the  East,  while  our  frontier 
will  be  a  refuge  for  his  subjects  in  Cutchee  if  he  becomes 
tyrannical.    There  is  no  man  in  India  more  opposed  than 
I  am  to  the  damned  nonsense  of  keeping  Indian  princes 
on  their  thrones  within  our  frontier ;  but  the  case  wholly 
changes  when  you  have  to  deal  with  those  outside  your 
frontier.     The  old  Indians,  for  whom  I  confess  my  con- 
tempt as  a  set  of  old  bitches,  whose  God  is  mammon,  do 
not  see  that  the  interest  of  every  prince  within  our  fron- 
tier is  to  send  us  to  hell,  at  which  he  constantly  works, 
mole  fashion,  underground  ;  and  this  is  half  the  mischief, 
for  as  we  support  him,  he  lays  all  the  iniquities  which  he 
inflicts  upon  his  subjects  to  our  door ;  and  though  he  is 
unjust  in  doing  this,  we  desire  it.     They  are  at  our  door 
for  upholding  him  !    Thus  his  subjects  also  hate  us,  and 
there  is  a  common  cause  of  hatred  to  us.     When  we  up- 
hold a  prince  outside  our  frontier,  we  act  justly  if  we 
confine  our  support  merely  to  insisting  on  their  respect- 
ing our  frontier,  and  in  supporting  his  just  authority,  as 
I  have  now  done  that  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat.     But  this 
support  it  is  also  necessary  he  should  pay  for  in  some 
direct  shape.     In  other  ways  we  support  his  just  autho- 
rity, by  receiving  his  refugee  subjects  if  he  oppresses 
them.    This  makes  him  govern  honourably,  or  have  none 
to  govern,  as  the  Supreme  Government  have  left  me  full 
power  to  act  as  I  please  on  the  frontier.     I  took  my  own 
system  for  my  basis      I  have  so  far  executed  it  as  to 
punish  the  rebels  and   take  so   much  of  the  country ; 
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and  now  I  want  to  establish,  as  I  before  said,  a  fresh 
class  of  subjects  in  Lehree,  Poolejee,  and  Shahpoor. 

Belooche  Khan  has,  by  assisting  Beejah,  forfeited  his 
claim ;  but  as  he  afterwards  separated  from  the  robber, 
he  has  regained  a  right  to  some  consideration,  if  circum- 
stance admits  of  it ;  and  thus  having  explained  to  you 
my  principle  of  action,  from  which  nothing  can  make  me 
swerve  one  inch,  I  want  you,  who  are  on  the  spot,  to 
give  your  opinion.  Do  you  think  he  will  be  true  to  us 
and  obedient  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat ;  or  is  he  likely  to 
oblige  us  to  kick  him  out  neck  and  crop  ere  a  year  or 
two  passes  ?  We  have  now  the  game  in  our  hands,  and 
must  be  careful  not  to  let  it  slip.  My  wish  is  to  establish 
Wullee  Mahomed  Chandio  at  Lehree  or  at  Poolejee, — I 
would  prefer  Lehree,  being  the  strongest  post ;  but  he 
must,  if  I  do  this,  take  the  Khyherees  under  his  protec- 
tion. All  this  is  blent  with  difficulties,  but  not  with 
insuperable  difficulties ;  and,  like  all  other  things,  can 
be  overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance.  The  Khan 
of  Kelat  is  in  the  hands  of  scoundrels ;  his  will  is  good, 
but  he  Las  no  power,  and  therefore  must  learn  that  we 
are  his  friends  by  results  and  by  time.  His  drivers  will 
not  let  him  believe  it  now,  but  I  shall  keep  my  course 
indifferent  to  the  remonstrances  which  his  villains  will 
put  in  his  mouth ;  but  if  you  can  persuade  him  to 
believe  we  are  really  resolved  to  give  him  power  and 
secure  him  his  Cutchee  revenue  in  future,  so  much  the 
better.  This  will  be  all  but  impossible  at  present,  be- 
cause it  depends  on  truer  views  of  policy  than  most  bar- 
barians ever  take.  They  cannot  believe  in  a  liberality 
of  government  which  they  have  never  seen  ;  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  never  did  our  own  conduct  appear  more 
feeble  than  that  which  was  exercised  in  these  countries 
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under  Lord  Auckland  and  his  politicals.  However,  this 
is  but  a  private  and  much-vexed  opinion,  in  which  all 
parties  hold  their  own.  History  will  settle  who  is  right 
and  who  wrong.  My  business  is,  how  I  exercise  the 
great  power  now  in  my  hands,  and  for  which  I  am  in  the 
very  highest  degree  responsible.  Man  in  private  life  is 
not  responsible  for  error  in  judgment,  it  is  merely  a  mis- 
fortune ;  but  in  public  life  it  is  a  crime,  because  if  a  man 
feels  incompetent,  his  duty  is  to  say  so.  For  these 
reasons,  I  excuse  Elphinstone  at  Cabool.  I  do  not  excuse 
Macnaghteri.  The  first,  conscious  of  his  inability,  had 
long  and  long  prayed  to  be  relieved ;  the  last,  on  the 
contrary,  aspired  to  higher  command.  Elphinstone  was 
unfortunate,  Macnaghten  culpable.  Now  I  have  not 
entered  into  this  long  story  to  alter  any  opinion  of  yours, 
still  less  to  ask  what  yours  are,  for  whenever  I  feel  un- 
equal to  the  work  intrusted  to  me  by  my  superiors,  I 
will  immediately  ask  to  be  relieved  in  my  command. 
Whoever  asks  advice  from  those  under  his  orders,  ac- 
knowledges his  incapacity,  and,  consequently,  his  crime 
in  retaining  command.  I  write  as  I  have  done  that  you 
may  see  the  system  I  am  acting  upon ;  and  if  I  have 
clearly  explained  myself,  you  will  know  how  to  assist  me 
in  carrying  that  portion  which  I  trust  to  you  to  effect  by 
the  means  you  judge  best ;  for  as  I  like  to  do  the  work 
intrusted  to  me  myself,  so  I  like  to  leave  to  those  under 
my  command  their  own  work.  Now  you  see  clearly  that 
I  want  you  to  make  arrangements  for  the  occupation  of 
Lehree  and  Poolejee  by  fresh  people;  but  that  I  am 
willing  to  leave  Belooche  Khan,  if  you  think  he  can  be 
left  consistently  with  the  plan  I  am  bent  upon. 

That  I  leave  you  to  explain  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  if 
possible,  to  make  him  comprehend  it,  that  I  am  doing 
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him  good  service,  but  that  he  is  immensely  in  our  debt 
for  putting  down  his  rebels,  instead  of  giving  him  money, 
which  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  his  rascally  minister, 
and  not  one  iota  to  his  strength  as  a  prince. 

You  will  also  see  that  one  condition  of  admitting 
Belooche  Khan  to  favour  with  the  English  is  his  giving 
up  the  robbers  who  have  abandoned  Beejah  ;  he  has  only 
to  tell  you  their  names.  You,  I  believe,  know  that  a 
year's  work  in  chains  is  all  I  mean  to  inflict,  and  then 
to  form  a  colony  of  them. 

I  now  wait  for  your  ideas  how  all  this  is  to  be  executed 
where  you  are.  Brown  and  I  will  settle  the  Boogtee 
affair,  or  try  to  do  so ;  he  knows  m~y  views,  and  I  shall 
give  him  this  letter  to  read. 

Yours,  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

24th  January,  1845. 

MY  DEAK  JACOB, — I  see  our  views  (except  of  your 
own  abilities,  of  which  I  have,  and  always  have  had,  the 
highest  opinion)  are  pretty  much  the  same.  About  the 
Chandia,  Wullee  deserves  well  at  our  hands.  I  send 
you  also  an  offer  just  received  from  the  Murrees.  The 
Khan  of  Kelat  has  said  that  they  have  been  loyal ;  I  am 
always  clear  for  "cutting  the  Gorgian  knot"  when  it  is 
tied  by  treachery  or  trickery,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to 
do  so  when  there  is  sufficient  honesty  in  the  case  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  to  put  trust  in ;  and  in  this  I  know  you 
will  coincide  with  me.  Belooche  Khan  is  therefore  a 
stumbling-block.  As  to  the  Khan,  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
his  sirdars.  J  am  convinced  they  forced  him  to  go  to 
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Poolejee  for  the  sake  of  plundering  the  country  them- 
selves. I  am  not  inclined  to  be  particular  with  him,  as 
in  the  end  all  must  turn  out  to  his  personal  interest.  As 
to  the  Esau  Khan,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  do  him  out 
of  his  birthright,  as  his  great  namesake  was  done  before. 
I  will  give  him  a  jagheer  in  Scinde  as  a  recompense,  if 
you  find  it  necessary.  I  have  ordered  Aliff  Khan  to  you. 
Pray  meet  General  Simpson  at  Poolejee ;  give  him  all 
the  information  you  can  as  to  his  march  ;  and  if  you  can 
spare  a  few  days,  go  with  him  if  he  wishes  it.  I  must 
leave  this  to  you  and  him,  to  settle  between  you. 

I  send  you  a  letter  to  the  Khan,  with  full  power.  If 
there  arises  any  question  of  moment  that  you  wish  to 
refer  to  me,  do  so ;  but  having  given  you  my  general 
views,  you  will  know  what  is  in  that  line,  and  deter- 
mine all  details  easily.  I  am  equally  pleased  to  have 
Murrees  or  Chandias.  Perhaps  they  would  unite  ?  In 
any  case  it  will,  I  think,  be  good  to  make  them  take  the 
vagabond  Khyheerees  under  their  protection,  giving 
them  Minottee  or  elsewhere.  By  the  way,  there  is 
abundance  of  water  at  Minottee.  How  changeable  every- 
thing is. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 


Letter  from  Captain  Jacob  to  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier. 

Lharee,  27th  January,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL, — I  fear  that  I  shall  never  make 
a  successful  political.  I  have  failed  in  the  present  busi- 
ness at  the  commencement.  I  had  yesterday  a  long 
conference  with  Wullee  Mohamed  and  all  his  sirdars, 
touching  their  settling  in  this  country,  when  they  posi- 
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lively  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  Wullee 
Mohamed  said,  that  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  obey 
your  orders ;  and  that  if  you  ordered  him  to  remain  at 
Poolejee  with  his  men,  he  would  stay  there  as  long  as  he 
could ;  but  that  as  to  settling  in  such  a  country,  that 
it  was  impossible;  that  they  should  be  surrounded  by 
bitter  foes ;  that  the  country  was  deserted  and  laid  waste, 
with  twenty  more  such  excuses.  At  last,  I  told  him  to 
consider  over  the  business  with  his  sirdars,  and  give  me 
a  deliberate  and  written  answer,  which  he  did  yesterday 
evening.  It  is  to  this  effect : — That  if  the  British  Go- 
vernment will  give  him  in  free  jagheer  (that  is,  paying 
nothing  whatever  to  any  one)  all  the  lands  held  by 
Beejah  Khan,  Poolejee,  Chutter,  Minottee,  Wuzzeera, 
Sheeall  Rumdanee,  Kooneree,  &c.,  the  Chandias  will 
settle  in  the  country ;  but  the  country  being  deserted, 
they  must  be  regularly  paid  during  the  first  year  by  the 
British  Government.  This  is  of  course  absurd,  and  the 
Chandias  know  it  to  be  so.  I  am  certain,  from  what  I 
have  now  seen  of  them,  that  even  if  they  were  to  agree 
to  settle  here,  they  would  not  and  could  not  do  it.  The 
terror  with  which  they  look  at  these  Cutcheelootoos  and 
the  men  of  the  hills  is  beyond  belief.  I  am  certain  that 
they  would  all  run  away  immediately  our  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  their  neighbourhood  on  the  approach, 
or  report  of  the  approach,  of  the  Doomkees,  Jekranees, 
&c.  The  fellows'  dark  countenances  actually  turn  pale 
at  the  thought  of  remaining  here.  I  have  written  to 
Gamun  Khan,  the  Murree  sirdar,  to  desire  him  to  come 
to  me  to  arrange  about  giving  this  country  to  the 
Murrees  ;  but  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  their  ability  to 
keep  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  tribe  is  now  sufficiently 
numerous  to  occupy  the  Boogtee  lands  and  these  too. 
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While  I  am  writing,  Wullee  Mohamed  has  sent  to 
me  another  written  paper,  to  the  effect  that,  if  all  the 
lands  of  Lharee  and  along  the  Lharee  river  be  also 
given  to  him  perfectly  free,  the  Chandias,  Mugzees, 
Oomranees,  &c.,  will  join  and  inhabit  them.  This  is 
only  more  absurd  than  the  first  proposal,  for  the  lands 
of  Lharee,  Chatter,  &c.,  are  valuable,  and  pay  a  large 
revenue  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat.  I  think  that  the 
Murrees  are  the  only  people  we  can  manage  the  busi- 
ness with.  We  are  all  well  here,  but  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  food  for  the  men,  though  there  is  plenty 
of  jowaree  for  the  horses. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB. 


Letter  from   General  Sir    C.   J.   Napier  to  Captain 
Jacob. 

Pass  above  Deyrah  on  the  south,  and  above  Zurranee 

on  the  north,  28th  January,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — This  pass  was  not  defended.  I 
think  my  friends  are  at  A.  The  valley  A.  is  full  of 
water  and  grass.  If  they  are,  I  have  blocked  them  in. 
I  think  All  Morad  is  at  Mutt.  Great  fires  were  seen 
last  night  in  that  direction.  I  occupy  both  passes  and 
Zurranee — the  first  with  infantry,  the  last  with  cavalry. 
Send  off  to  Simpson  to  force  his  way  to  us  as  fast  as  Tie 
can,  and  if  possible,  to  communicate  with  the  Murrees 
on  his  left,  and  urge  them  to  march  down  on  the  east 
of  Deyrah,  leaving  that  place  to  Simpson.  I  hope  thus 
to  environ  the  enemy.  We  saw  a  great  smoke  at 
Deyrah  last  night,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  the 
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Boogtees   have   abandoned   it,    and   that   the   Murrees 
have  burned  it. 


iiiiiu.iiiimii.iummu/,      L 


OUR  CAMP. 


D  CAVALRY. 


• o~~SOOREE  KOOST  A . 


D  CAVALRY!""1 

ZURRANEE. 


°  GUXDOOEE. 
0MUTT. 


I  hope  Simpson  will  get  my  letter,  to  hasten  his 
advance.  I  said  I  would  be  here  on  the  29th,  because 
I  expected  a  fight  for  it.  Send  to  tell  the  Murrees  they 
shall  have  the  Boogt.ee  country  if  they  join  me,  and  help 
to  block  up  the  Boogtees. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

P.S. — I  am  sure  Simpson  can  have  no  force  in  his 
front  of  any  importance.  They  are  all  in  the  east  of 
this,  and  I  think  south  of  Deyrah. 


Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  Government,  Scinde,  to 

Captain  Jacob,  commanding  S.  I.  Horse,  Lehree. 

No.  209  of  1845. 

Camp,  Zurranee,  31st  January,  1845. 

SIR, — By  direction  of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
I  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  transmission  to  Deen 


Ill 

Mohamed,  the  chief  of  Murrees,  a  purwanah  from  his 
Excellency,  which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send. 
If  there  be  any  Murree  chief  at  Lehree  (Gamun  Khan 
was  there),  his  Excellency  would  wish  you  to  press  upon 
him,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  wukkeel, 
with  full  powers,  should  join  his  Excellency's  camp.  It 
will  be  well,  too,  if  the  forty  good  guides  promised  by 
Gamun  Khan  were  also  at  once  sent. 

I  have,  &c.,  &c. 
(Signed)  S  J.  BROWN. 

Secretary  to  Government,  Scinde. 


Letter  from   General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain 
Jacob. 

Jummtick  Pass,  2nd  February,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  yesterday  got  yours  of  the  30th 
ultimo  and  of  the  27th,  duplicate.  The  original  I  did 
not  receive.  I  am  not  a  bit  out  of  heart  at  what  you 
call  your  failure.  Disappointment  belongs  to  man's 
fate ;  and,  like  Sysiphus,  we  must  roll  up  the  stone 
again.  Wullee  had  better  go  home,  as  he  won't  take  a 
crown  !  We  must  throw  him  overboard  as  an  ally,  for 
his  future  co-operation  would  not  be  worth  paying  for. 
As  to  the  Murrees,  they  have  sent  no  one  to  me.  I 
suspect  they  are  playing  me  false ;  however,  I  am  too 
strong  to  care ;  but  I  will  give  them  the  Boogtee  land 
if  they  can  hold  it ;  and  Deyrah  is  in  perfect  repair,  and 
I  hear  McMurdo  went  over  it  on  the  31st.  Now  for 
your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo.  Simpson,  wno  is  at 
Deyrah,  did  not  meet  a  living  thing  the  whole  march*! 
None  of  your  emissaries  have  returned.  Now,  when  I 
put  these  things  together,  I  think  I  see  their  game. 


JUMMCTCK. 
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They  let  Simpson  advance  over  a  road  full  of  passes. 
They  let  me  advance  because  they  could  not  oppose  me 
till  I  got  to  Jekranee  :  at  this  pass  they  could,  but  did 
not,  because  they  thought  I  should  be  confident  in  my 
force  to  march  through  to  join  Simpson.     There  they 
intended  the  old  game  of  barbarians  "  in  every  age  and 
clime  !"     The  passes  in  our  rear  would  be  occupied  in 
force,  and  we  might  whistle  for  our  provisions  !"     "  Oh, 
whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  love !"  is  a  good  song, 
but  in  this  case  would  not  bring  our  supper !     I  have 
been,     from     the     first, 
pretty   sure   what    game 
they  would  play,  and  so 
when  I  entered  the  val- 
ley  between    these    two 
passes  of  Jummuck  and 
Lallee,  instead  of  passing 
I  pitched  my  camp,  seiz- 
ing both  passes.     Jummuck  is  nothing.     I  could  force 
it  easily  if  I  abandoned  it,  and  wanted  to  come  back. 
But  Lallee  is  a  different  affair,  so  I  am  fortifying  it,  and 
mean  to  hold  firm. 

This  secures  my  communication  with  the  plains 
and  the  cavalry,  and  also  ihe  secure  passage  of  our 
supplies.  The  danger  of  mountain  warfare  lies  in  over- 
confidence  and  want  of  caution  in  the  assailant,  who, 
being  the  strongest,  is  fearless  till  imprudence  makes 
him  weakest,  and  he  becomes  a  victim.  I  am,  therefore, 
very  cautious,  going  step  by  step,  and  will  leave  no  pass 
in  my  rear  unoccupied.  I  made  an  inroad  back  to 
Jange  the  day  before  yesterday,  under  John  Kapier,  and 
he  caught  2,000  head  of  cattle.  I  mean  to  make  some 
more  of  these  little  underplots  ;  but  my  great  game  is  to 


LALLEE. 


ZDRRANEE. 
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close  in  steadily  with  a  safe  rear,  till  they  must  fly  the 
country  or  fight.  I  have  received  orders  from  Mooltan, 
forbidding  them  leave  to  enter  that  territory.  All 
Morad  is  up  with  his  rabble,  but  I  want  to  shove  him 
a-head.  I  have  ordered  the  7th  cavalry  up  to  Khan- 
ghur.  The  whole  of  the  Bundlecund  legion  are  to 
occupy  Shahpoor,  Ooch,  Sooreekooshta.  The  troops  of 
Ali  will  occupy  Gundooee,  Lallee  Pass,  and  Zurranee, 
by  200  infantry  of  our  own  troops.  The  6th  Cavalry  I 
shall  keep  partly  at  the  pass,  and  push  the  rest  over  to 
Simpson,  to  sweep  all  the  plain  about  Deyrah.  When 
all  is  ready,  I  shall  again  move  more  to  the  east,  say 
twenty  miles,  running  moveable  columns  through  the 
hills  to  catch  cattle,  and  kill,  or  catch  men  as  they  can. 
I  much  want  the  Murrees'  assistance  in  this  warfare. 
You  think  I  undervalue  Beejah  Khan.  Perhaps  you  are 
right ;  but  how  can  I  catch  him  ?  I  will  offer  5,000 
rupees,  and  try  what  they  will  do :  make  this  known. 
I  do  not  think  barbarians  will  sell  each  other.  It  is  not 
their  vice  generally,  but  they  will  do  it  sometimes. 
However,  one  cannot  make  war  dependent  on  the  chance 
of  getting  any  one  man ;  it  must  be  founded  on  a  more 
solid  basis  Now  I  shall  be  delighted  to  catch  Beejah 
for  5,000  rupees  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  try  to 
starve  the  Boogtees,  and  drive  them  to  desperation,  if  I 
can  :  it  is  difficult.  I  never  doubted  that,  but  I  think 
it  practicable.  I  think  you  may  let  Wullee  and  his 
men  go  home  :  do  what  you  think  best  in  this.  I  will 
give  them  a  little  cash.  How  many  has  he  had,  and 
how  long  have  they  been  in  the  field  ?  Do  not  promise 
him  anything,  but  tell  me  what  you  think  fair.  I  told 
him  I  would  give  him  two  anas  a-day  for  each  man  ac- 
tually in  the  field  for  the  time  he  remained  out  He 
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began  on  the  15th  ultimo,  seventeen  days  ;  and  I  think 
you  told  me  he  had  not  above  600  men.  Having  given 
you  all  my  plans,  do  what  you  can  to  transfer  the  land 
to  any  new  people ;  and  I  suppose  we  must  smoke  the 
pipe  of  amity  with  Belooche  Khan.  What  can  I  do  to 
strengthen  the  Khan  of  Kelat  ?  It  is  a  difficult 
question. 

Yours  sincerely,  . 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

P.S.  The  rascals  got  a  dawk,*  and  in  it  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  "  War  in  Sinde."     How  provoking ! 


Letter  from  Captain  Jacob  to  General  Sir  0.  J.  Napier. 

Lehree,  3rd  February,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL, — Your  letter  of  the  24th  reached 
me  to-day.  It  is  the  first  communication  of  any  kind 
which  has  reached  us  from  head-quarters  since  your 
letter  of  21st.  The  Murrees  will  not,  I  am  almost 
certain,  have  anything  to  say  to  us.  They  have  certainly 
been  affording  aid  to  Beejah  and  the  Boogtees.  Mundoo 
and  Durriah  Khan  visited  Been  Mohamed,  and  the 
whole  business  was  comfortably  arranged  between  them, 
as  my  former  letters  (if  they  have  reached  you)  will 
have  fully  explained.  Parties  of  Murrees  have  been 
marauding  in  the  Seebee  country,  and  about  Mull. 
Many  of  the  Doomkies,  professed  plunderers,  are  living 
in  the  Murree  village  of  Tullee,  which  is  a  nest  of  thieves 
and  marauders.  I  should  have  paid  this  place,  Tullee, 

*  The  dawk  was  not  lost  after  all,  and  the  proof  sheets  reached 
the  General  in  safety. 


a  visit  long  ago,  but  did  not  like  doing  so  without  your 
express  sanction.  A  party  of  seven  Doomkee  horsemen, 
all  known  characters,  left  Tullee  some  days  ago,  on  a 
marauding  expedition  beyond  Chachah,  in  the  course  of 
which  they'  killed  two  men  and  wounded  others.  I  had 
parties  all  about  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  them ; 
and  this  morning  one  of  these  parties,  about  ten  miles 
from  my  camp,  caught  sight  of  them  in  the  distance,  and 
after  a  long  chace  managed  to  catch  one  of  them.  The 
others,  being  better  mounted,  reached  the  hills  and 
escaped.  The  man  taken  I  handed  over  to  the  Khan's 
officers,  and  he  was  hanged  this  afternoon.  These  small 
marauding  parties  of  five  or  six  horsemen  are  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  frequenting  the  plain  between  Minot- 
tee  and  Chutter,  and  have  committed  several  robberies 
near  a  tomb  five  miles  from  Shahpoor  (Syud  Hussan- 
keekooba),  which  seems  a  favourite  resort  of  theirs.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  very  successful  as  yet ;  for  in 
every  instance,  I  believe,  my  men  at  Poolejee  have  got 
information  in  time  to  enable  them  to  pursue  and  recover 
the  stolen  property,  although  not  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  thieves. 

On  the  1st  instant,  forty  of  my  men  from  Poolejee, 
with  the  Khyheeree  Itbar  Khan,  pursued  a  party  of 
Jekranees  from  the  tomb  above  mentioned  to  beyond 
Kulchat,  and  nearly  to  Sooree  Kooshtuck,  and  recovered 
the  camels,  bullocks,  &c ,  which  they  had  carried  off 
from  some  Bunniahs.  This  is,  however,  severe  work  for 
the  horses.  We  are  too  few  men  entirely  to  keep  the 
whole  plains  clear.  The  tomb  I  speak  of  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Poolejee,  and  not  five  miles  from 
Shahpoor  ;  but  I  suppose  the  people  at  Shahpoor  have 
enough  to  do  eastward,  otherwise,  if  they  could  guard 
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Minottee  and  five  or  six  miles  to  the  westward,  I  could 
do  the  rest. 

Goolam  Nubbee  (the  head  of  the  Khyheerees)  ought 
to  have  been  here  with  the  whole  tribe  long  ago,  but  he 
has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  I  will  send  in  and 
have  them  all  out  at  once.  Beejah  Khan,  I  suppose,  has 
managed  to  escape,  which  will  frighten  them  probably. 

You  will,  I  presume,  still  retain  in  pay  the  Khyheeree 
horsemen  now  in  our  service,  and  desire  the  Chandias 
and  Mugzees  to  assist  them  at  their  need. 

With  regard  to  Deyrah,  I  think  that,  even  if  the 
Murrees  were  inclined  to  occupy  the  Boogtee.  lands,  they 
would  not  care  a  pin  about  the  village  itself :  they  never 
attack  or  defend  these  places  in  their  wars  Whatever 
gunpowder  may  be  given  them,  they  will  be  likely 
enough  to  use  against  us  on  the  first  opportunity.  They 
value  Feringee  powder  highly,  and  would  probably  keep 
it  for  their  most  dangerous  foes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB. 


Letter  from  Captain  Jacob  to  General  Sir  C.J.  Napier. 

Lharee,  5th  February,  184/>. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL, — Your  letter  of  the  2nd  reached 
me  this  morning,  to  my  great  joy ;  for,  from  the  nume- 
rous robberies  of  dawks  beyond  Ooch,  I  feared  that  none 
of  my  letters  had  reached  you.  Your  insight  into  the 
mountaineers'  intended  style  of  proceeding  is,  no  doubt, 
minutely  accurate,  and  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
former  doings  of  these  very  people.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  Boogtees  will  attempt  to  fight  when  reduced  to  ex- 
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treme  necessity :  the  tribe  will  disperse  by  single  fami- 
lies, trusting  that  they  will  be  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  when  the  storm  shall  have  blown  over. 

Wullee  Mohamed,  when  I  want  him  to  go  into  the 
hills,  has  only  600  men ;  at  other  times,  800.  I  think 
it  would  be  fair,  as  they  have  really  been  put  to  consi- 
derable inconvenience  and  dreadfully  frightened,  to  pay 
for  the  latter  number,  that  is,  100  rupees  a-day  ;  2,000 
rupees  in  all.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  them 
go  home  at  once.  They  are  quite  useless. 

I  have  requested  Nusseer  Khan  to  give  me  his  ideas 
touching  the  quiet  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  tribes  most  likely  to  effect  our  mutual  object, 
but  have  not  yet  received  his  reply.  Neither  have  I  as 
yet  heard  one  word  from  the  Murrees.  It  appears  useless 
to  send  any  more  letters  by  cossids,  and  I  shall  to-day 
get  some  one  to  go  to  Deen  Mohamed,  who  is  known  to 
him,  and  who  will  at  least  return  to  me.  I  will  publish 
the  offer  of  a  reward  for  Beejah.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may,  when  greatly  distressed,  endeavour  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Seebee  country,  and  if  he  do  so  he  will  be  caught, 
I  think. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB. 

P.S.  A  man  came  to  day  from  Kahun  who  was  with 
the  Cafila  lately  plundered  by  the  Murrees.  He  says 
that  all  my  cossids  had  arrived,  and  been  detained 
by  the  Murree  chiefs,  who  said  that  the  messengers 
were  nothing  but  spies,  and  that  the  offers  I  made 
to  themselves  were  evidently  intended  only  to  entrap 
them. 

The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kahun  were  carrying 
off  their  property  and  leaving  the  town  as  quickly 
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as  they  could,  and  Deen  Mohamed  had  said  that  my 
messengers  should  be  released  when  the  rest  of  his 
people  had  left  the  place ;  many  communications  had 
passed  between  the  Murrees  and  Boogtees;  the  latter 
had  persuaded  the  former  to  forego  mutual  enmity  and 
make  common  cause  together,  for  that  no  sooner  had  the 
English  destroyed  the  Boogtees  than  they  would  serve 
the  Murrees  in  the  same  manner. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  much  truth  in  the  above  ;  it 
agrees  exactly  with  all  that  I  have  heard  from  other 
quarters.  I  have  just  despatched  Syud  Buchal  Shah  (a 
man  from  the  Seebee  country,  formerly  in  our  service,  a 
great  rascal,  I  believe,  but  a  useful  instrument)  to  go  to 
Kohun  with  letters  from  me  to  the  Murree  chiefs,  and 
with  instructions  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  trust 
to  us  to  send  wukkeels  to  your  camp,  and  attend  to  all 
your  instructions,  and  I  think  he  will  succeed  if  any  one 
can.  This  man  Buchal  Shah  has  been  useful  to  us  here 
in  various  ways;  he  induced  the  Bunniahs  of  this  place 
to  return  and  open  their  shops,  when  all  my  persuasion 
went  for  nothing,  and  we  should  have  been  badly  off  for 
food  without  him.  He  got  me  excellent  guides  to  go 
with  General  Simpson.  I  have  now  advanced  him 
50  rupees,  and  told  him  that  if  he  manages  this  business 
with  the  Murrees  satisfactorily,  you  will  reward  him  well, 
and  I  think  he  will  deserve  it. 

There  is  not  a  man  amongst  the  Murrees  who  can 
read  Persian.  I  have  hitherto  written  in  Scindee,  in 
the  barbarous  character  used  by  the  Bunniahs.  I  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  get  a  moonshee  to  accompany 
the  syud  to  read  my  letters,  and  the  one  sent  me  by 
Brown  to  be  forwarded. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J,  JACOB. 
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Letter  from  Captain  Jacob  to  General  Sir  G.  J.  Napier. 

Lharee,  12th  February,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL, — My  messengers  have  returned 
from  Kahun  ;  they  found  the  place  completely  deserted, 
not  a  single  soul  in  it,  the  Murrees  had  all  gone  over  the 
mountains  on  the  north  side  of  Kahun,  into  the  next 
valley,  about  twenty  miles  off.  There  my  syuds  found 
them,  and  had  a  long  interview,  with  much  swearing  on 
the  Koran,  with  Been  Mohamed  Gamun  Khan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Murree  chiefs,  and  finally  returned  to  me, 
bringing  with  them  Morad  Buxs  (nephew  of  old 
Doodah),  Rahun  Khan,  and  other  men  of  the  tribe. 
They  declare  that  they  were  all  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
alarm,  and  had  been  frightened  by  the  people  of  Lharee 
and  other  places  continually  writing  to  them  that  we 
were  coming  to  destroy  them. 

They  swear  that  they  have  made  no  truce  with  the 
Boogtees,  and  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  that  they 
are  ready  to  do  anything  you  please,  and  have  merely 
kept  aloof  from  fear.  I  explained  to  them  your  inten- 
tion regarding  them,  and  your  orders  about  their  sending 
wukkeels  and  guides  to  your  camp,  and  told  them  that 
their  deserting  their  town  and  retiring  further  into  the 
hills  could  only  be  considered  by  you  as  a  declaration  of 
hostility,  &c.  Finally,  I  told  Morad  Buxs  he  had  better 
return  to  Kahun  as  soon  as  possible,  get  all  the  people 
to  settle  quietly  in  the  town  again,  and,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  get  Deen  Mohamed  himself,  or  some 
respectable  sirdar,  to  wait  upon  you  and  receive  your 
orders.  They  will,  they  say,  be  delighted  to  occupy  the 
Boogtee  country,  if  you  will  give  it  them,  and  will  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  no  looting ;  but  that  they  are 
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not  equal  to  the  occupation  of  the  Poolejee  and  Chutter 
lands,  and  could  not  undertake  it.  I  gave  Morad  Buxs 
a  twenty-five-rupee  loon  gee,  and  sent  him  away  appa- 
rently much  more  pleased  than  when  he  came.  I  think 
that  they  will  now  wait  on  you,  but  they  are  curious 
people,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  really  in 
their  minds.  If  the  Murrees  be  settled  in  -the  Boogtee 
country,  and  Beejah  be  taken  or  killed  (the  last  is  a  sine 
qua  non),  I  think  that  the  Khyheerees  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  replaced  in  their  old  lands  ;  they  alone  are 
the  rightful  owners,  and  would  certainly  be  the  best 
possible  occupants  for  us,  if  they  could  maintain  their 
ground  here,  which  under  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned they  would,  I  think,  easily  be  able  to  do.  I 
have  been  talking  to  them  about  it,  and  they  seem 
rather  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  on  the  subject ;  they 
were  a  brave  enough  race,  I  believe,  once,  and  would 
probably  soon  recover  their  confidence  in  themselves  if 
they  found  themselves  quietly  replaced  in  their  own 
lands.  Please  tell  me  if  you  approve  of  this. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB. 


Letter  from  Captain  Jacob  to  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier. 

Lharee,  15th  February,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  GENEKAL, — I  have  received  a  note  from 
Brown  to-day,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  you  intended  me 
to  have  used  my  own  discretion  regarding  the  matters 
contained  in  his  letter  of  the  3rd  to  me.  I  wish  I  had 
known  this  before,  for  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  going 
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to  Hajee,  and  attempting  to  seize  Mohamed  Khan 
Shawanee,  will  do  much  harm,  as  I  before  wrote  to 
Brown.  But  I  assure  you  that,  according  to  the  words 
of  Brown's  official,  I  had  no  option  left  me.  I  am,  in 
that  letter,  plainly  aud  positively  directed  "  to  make  in- 
quiry and  report  upon  certain  statements  of  Jan 
Mohamed,"  and  to  make  prisoners,  and  hand  over  to 
the  Khan  of  Kelat  the  two  chiefs  resident  at  Hajee. 
The  Khan  is  in  great  tribulation  about  the  business,  aiid 
I  certainly  think  myself  that  his  wukkeel,  Jan  Mo- 
hamed, has  done  him  very  great  and  serious  injury  by 
representing  to  you  that  you  wished  the  two  Hajee 
chiefs  to  be  imprisoned  ;  it  will  raise  against  him  a  host 
of  powerful  enemies.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
Mohamed  Khan's  son  and  nephew  ;  the  Khan  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  Ali  Ackber  is  at  Bhaugh,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  is  getting  many  camels.  We 
have  had  rain  here  for  three  days  past,  and  it  rained 
very  heavily  all  last  night,  and  not  only  here  but  in  the 
hills ;  the  river  here,  which  was  a  dry  sandy  channel, 
half  a  mile  broad,  has  now  three  feet  of  water  in  it,  and 
the  country  about  is  one  sheet  of  mud. 

I  have,  &c.  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

16th  February,  1845. 

MY  DEAK  JACOB,— I  have  yours  of  the  12th.  The 
fellows  are,  as  you  say,  a  set  of  such  liars  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  at  truth.  Our  friend  Ali 
Morad  has  rather  a  poetical  turn  that  way ;  he  does  it 
so  barefacedly  and  coolly,  that  it  amounts  to  genius  in 
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his  highnesses  case.  I  like  to  look  at  him  as  he  lies  ;  as 
the  French  say,  he  does  it  "  en  maitre  -"  and  a  London 
tradesman  would  say,  "  he  turns  a  lie  out  of  hand  like  a 
man  what  knows  his  business/'  The  folks  here  are 
all  dying  for  want  of  liquor,  and  Byng  wants  beer  *  *  * 
so  much  that  I  think  the  ******** 
Green  grows  thin,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
married,  and  that  he  was  pledged  to  the  lady  under  a 
forfeit,  like  Lord  Kean,  all  for  want  of  moisture.  Brown 
in  desperation  rode  twenty-five  miles  to  Ali's  camp,  and 
I  suspect  looted  Malet,  for  beer  came  back,  but  perhaps 
it  came  down,  like  the  river,  from  the  mountains.  God 
sent  manna  once,  I  don't  see  why  beer  should  not 
come  next  !  My  dear  staff  are  as  good  as  the  rascally 
Israelites,  and  just  as  unhappy  for  drink  as  the  others 
for  grub.  However,  Brown's  loot  will  put  all  right.  It 
is  bad  making  young  people  unhappy  ******** 
life  has  not  many  enjoyments;  among  those  of  sixty- 
three  is  going  to  bed,  so  good  night.  I  will  finish  this 
to-morrow  at  Dooz-Kushta. 

21st  September. 

I  have  been  too  busy  to  finish  this  sooner.  We  got 
pretty  close  yesterday.  They  abandoned  150  camel- 
loads  of  baggage,  and  from  a  hill  we  saw  them  en  route  ; 
but  after  being  in  saddle  twenty-two  hours,  we  were  not 
in  trim  to  overtake  them — especially  as  there  was  a 
desperate  pass,  which,  if  defended,  might  have  bothered 
us  ;  and  it  was  near  sunset  when  we  got  sight  from  top 
of  a  high  hill.  However,  I  will  be  'after  them  when  sun 
sets  to-night.  Do  all  you  can  to  persuade  the  Murrees  to 
take  the  Boogtee  country.  We  are  now  north-east  of 
Deyrah,  and  I  shall  be  at  Deyrah  to-morrow.  Order 
Ali  Ackber  to  join  us  as  soon  as  he  can.  He  will  dawdle 
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doing  ambassador,  I  fear,  for  vanity  is  strong  in  his  com- 
position. He  will  be  useful  to  me  in  negotiating  with 
the  Murrees. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

P.S.  As  the  Khan  don't  want  the  people  he  induced 
us  to  seize,  let  then  out,  and  tell  them  we  did  it  at  his 
request,  and  not  of  our  own  accord. 

(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Captain  Jacob. 

5th  March,  1845. 

My  DEAR  JACOB, — I  have  yours  of  the  25th  ultimo, 
which  reached  me  yesterday.  Our  proceedings  are 
these  : — 

I  imagined 
the  enemy  to 
be  somewhere 
about  A,  for 
intelligence 
was  not  to  be 
got  well.  I 
held  the  line 
from  Deyrah 
to  Goojroo. 
I  nearly  sur- 
prised him  at 

Goojroo,  and  tracked  him  in  the  direction  A.  I  left  the 
legion  to  guard  this  pass  of  Goojroo,  and  crossed  the 
head- quarters  to  my  left,  and  occupied  Deyrah  in  force, 
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putting  All  Morad  at  Lootee.  I  there  waited  supplies, 
and  had  arranged  an  advance  from  the  three  points — 
Deyrah,  and  Lootee,  and  Tomb  ;  for,  while  waiting 
provisions,  I  occupied  Tomb  and  Koombee,  and  the 
pass. 

I  left  Partur  free,  in  case  the  enemy  was  fool  enough 
to  bag  himself  in  Truckkee;  but  thinking  him  too 
skilful,  however,  I  stopped  up  the  valley  of  Illiassee 
below  Truckkee,  at  Tomb,  to  oppose  his  going  west,  and 
yet  leave  Truckkee  open.  I  was  to  march  on  1st,  but 
on  28th  our  convoy,  going  to  Tomb  with  provisions,  was 
attacked  near  camp,  three  miles  distant.  I  mounted 
my  horse,  and  we  pursued  the  enemy  (about  fifty  ho'rse- 
men)  into  Truckkee.  By  this  bold  attack,  and  the  road 
they  retreated,  I  guessed  my  friends  had  done  foolishly ; 
and,  blocking  the  entrance  with  the  cavalry,  I  sent  off 
three  companies  of  foot,  and  so  shut  the  enemy  up  there. 
On  returning  to  camp,  I  found  the  Murree  chiefs  had 
arrived.  They  said  all  the  robber  chiefs  were  in 
Truckkee,  that  Mundoo  had  been  to  the  Murrees  to  ask 
them  for  peace,  that  they  had  refused,  and  that  the 
rebels  went  into  Truckkee.  The  day  before  I  moved 
my  camp  before  daybreak  to  Truckkee,  and  ordered  Ali 
Morad  (who  did  not  go  of  course)  to  block  the  other 
entrance ;  but  I  also  sent  the  Bundlecund  legion  and 
camel  corps,  who  did  go,  and  are  there.  The  chiefs  all 
came  to  my  tent  yesterday.  I  gave  them  my  terms : 
they  went  back  and  sent  other  terms,  which  did  not  suit 
my  book,  and  I  would  not  even  hear  them.  Durriah 
Khan  alone  accepted,  and  is  in  my  camp ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  people  are  all  out  of  this  strong  place,  I  shall 
proceed  to  business.  This  is  our  whole  story  up  to  5th 
March.  All  you  have  done  at  Lharee  appears  to  be 
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right.  Whatever  you  do,  I  sanction.  I  think  we  can 
support  the  Khyheerees  by  the  alliance  of  a  weak  tribe 
under  Shere  Ali,  of  Bashoree.  I  have  him  here :  he 
STirrendered,  and  must  obey  orders ;  but  do  you  act  as 
you  judge  best.  I  think  the  Chandias  or  Mugzees  might 
help  the  Khyheerees  to  hold  Poolejee.  I  mean  to 
occupy  Shahpoor  with  our  troops  for  the  next  year,  at 
all  events. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

Truckkee   is  a  devil  of  a  place,  but  I  think  I  can 
manage  it  too. 


Letter  from  Majar  Jacob  to  Colonel  Shaw. 

Khanghur,  25  August,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  COLONEL. — In  my  opinion,  the  interfering 
with  these  people  at  Poolejee,  &c.  too  much,  will  be  very 
injudicious.  So  long  as  these  Boogtees  do  not  come 
near  our  territory,  nor  annoy  us  in  any  way  whatever, 
we  only  do  harm  by  troubling  ourselves  about  them. 
Why  should  we  not  allow  them  to  buy  food  from  the 
Khan's  territory  ?  If  peace,  quiet,  and  security  be  our 
object,  we  ought  to  leave  them  alone.  My  imprisoning 
these  Jekranee  lootoos,  and  having  completely  put  a 
stop  to  plundering  by  our  own  people,  which  was  syste- 
matically carried  on  before,  has  done  more  to  keep  this 
country  quiet  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  It  is 
spoken  of  through  the  hills  as  a  piece  of  even-handed 
justice,  which  must  be  more  effectual  in  establishing  the 
Sirkar's  authority  than  the  cutting  up  with  the  sword 
half  of  the  lootoos  in  the  country. 
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This  is  what  I  think,  and  others  say  about  it  almost 
in  so  many  words,  arid  I  am  certain  they  are  right.  I 
.would  never  interfere  with  any  of  these  people  so  long 
as  they  remained  quiet,  peaceable,  and  well-behaved ; 
but  in  case  of  the  slightest  misconduct,  would  treat  them 
with  the  greatest  severity. 

Indiscriminate  persecution  of  whole  tribes  only  does 
harm,  and  makes  men  desperate,  although  they  per- 
fectly appreciate  just  punishment.  If  you  and  the 
General  will  leave  me  to  go  my  own  way  to  work,  I  will 
engage  that  everything  shall  go  on  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  that  this  frontier  shall  be  as  little  disturbed 
as  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  I  hope  that  reports 
regarding  our  proceedings,  by  the  police  or  others,  will 
not  be  attended  to. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  144  of  1847. 

Khanghur  26th  August,  1847. 

SIR,  —  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  eleven 
Boogtee  men,  half  armed,  with  some  cattle,  &c.,  who  had 
come  to  visit  the  town  of  Poolejee,  were,  on  the  25th 
instant,  seized  by  Shabaz  Khan  Khyheeree,  and  sent  in 
prisoners  to  Shahpoor.  I  request  that  1  may  be 
favoured  with  your  intructions  regarding  the  disposal  of 
these  men.  They  were  of  perfectly  peaceable  demeanour, 
and  not  within  British  territory,  nor  near  it. 

I  shall  be  obliged  also  if  you  will  inform  me  whether 
you  wish  me  to  exert  any  direct  authority  over  the 
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Khyheerees  living  at  Poolejee,  Chutter,  &c.,  not  being  in 
British  pay,  nor  residing  within  our  territory ;  or 
whether,  in  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  these 
people,  I  should  apply  to  the  officers  of  the  Kelat 
government  to  punish  them.  Nothing  else  of  importance 
has  occurred  within  my  command  during  the  past 

week. 

I  have,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  S.I.  Horse. 
To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding  in 
Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpoor. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Colonel  Shaw. 

Khanghur,  26th  August,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  COLONEL, — I  wish,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
that  you  would  forward  to  the  Governor  my  demi-official 
with  the  accompanying  weekly  reports.  Sir  C.  Napier 
misled  and  made  uneasy  by  nonsensical  reports  sent  him 
by  Aliff  Khan,  &c.,  but  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  state  of  the  country  at  present ;  and  you  may 
rely  on  it  to  be  successful,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  "  par- 
cere  subjectis"  as  "  debellare  superb  is." 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  in  answer  to 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Shaw's  letter  of  the  27th  August, 
enclosing  one  from  the  officer  commanding  the  fron- 
tier posts. 

No.  747  of  1847. 

3rd  September,  1847. 
1st  The  Boogtees  made  prisoners  on  the  25th  ultimo 
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by  Shabaz  Khan  Khyheeree,  eleven  in  number,  are  to  be 
sent  to  Shikarpoor  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  Booglees 
are  to  be  seized,  wherever  they  are  found,  No  Boogtees 
are  to  be  treated  in  any  other  way  than  as  enemies,  who 
have  insulted  the  British  territories,  and  do  so  whenever 
they  have  an  opportunity.  Major  Jacob  must  know  this 
perfectly  ;  and  that  if  their  demeanour  was  peaceful,  it 
was  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  trying  to  esta- 
blish an  intimacy*  with  the  Khyheerees ;  while  I 
remain  in  Scinde  this  shall  not  be,  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
The  Boogtees  shall  either  submit,  like  the  other  robber 
tribes,  or  take  the  consequences  of  continuing  hos- 
tilities. 

2nd.  Major  Jacob  is  to  exercise  direct  authority  over 
the  Khyheerees  as  far  as  the  safety  and  protection  of  his 
frontier  command  requires  the  exercise  of  such  authority. 
They  were  placed  in  their  old  territories  by  me,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  were  to  oppose  the 
Boogtees,  over  whom  the  Khan  of  Kelat  claims  sove- 
reignty, as  he  is  sovereign  of  the  Khyheerees  also  ;  they 
have  no  right  to  entertain  those  whom  their  sovereign 
deems  rebels  :  they  received  back  their  territory  with 
this  agreement.  I  give  to  Major  Jacob  this  power, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw,  of  course,  but  I  did  not 
give  it  to  the  officer  who  proceeded  Major  Jacob,  as  I 
did  not  consider  that  his  predecessor  had  sufficient 
experience. 

3rd.  No  application  is  ever  to  be  made  to  a  foreign 
chief  unless  through  the  Scinde  Government,  except  in 

*  All  this  was  purely  imaginary  ;  the  Boogtees  in  question 
were  poor  herdsmen  from  the  hills,  who  oame  to  sell  their  cattle 
in  the  plains  of  Cutchee,  fifty  miles  beyond  the  British  boundary, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat. 
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case  of  emergency,  in  which  case  it  is  immediately  to  be 
reported. 

(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 

Lieutenant  General  commanding. 

[True  copy.] 

(Signed)  J.  HARVEY, 

Officiating  Staff  Officer. 


No.  154  of  1847. 

Khanghur,  8th  Septenber,  1847. 

SIR, —  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  instant,  as  already  reported  to  you 
demi-officially,  a  party  of  Boogtees,  consisting  of  six  men, 
seven  women,  and  ten  children,  came  to  Khanghur,  and 
threw  themselves  before  me,  to  beg  for  food  ;  they  had 
come  from  Punnian  during  the  night  before,  a  distance 
of  thirty-two  miles,  and  appeared  to  be  in  extreme  want ; 
one  of  the  women  is  extremely  old  and  feeble,  and  the 
children  are  of  ages  varying  from  three  months  to  seven 
years.  Famine  and  misery  were  strongly  marked  on 
every  face,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  pitiable  sight. 
When  food  was  given  them  they  could  not  wait  to  cook 
it,  but  devoured  the  flour  raw  by  handful s.  As  I  have 
already  reported,  I  placed  the  poor  creatures  at  Jana- 
deyra,  Durya  Khan  having  offered  to  take  care  of  them 
until  I  should  receive  orders  as  to  their  disposal. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  minute  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  on  the  subject 
of  the  Boogtees,  which  I  herewith  return.  The  Gover- 
nor, I  fear,  thinks  me  silly  for  attributing  any  but  evil 
motives  to  these  Boogtees,  whose  chiefs  certainly  deserve 
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no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government ;  but 
had  his  Excellency  seen  the  persons  above  mentioned  as 
they  came  before  me,  I  am  certain  he  would  have 
thought  differently. 

With  regard  to  the  third  paragraph  of  H.  E/s  minute, 
I  presume  it  is  not  intended  to  rescind  the  permission  to 
correspond  with  the  officers  of  H.H.  the  Khan  of  Kelat, 
on  minor  points  of  frontier  arrangements,  given  to  me 
by  his  Excellency,  as  per  demi-official  letter  from  the 
secretary  to  Government  of  Scinde,  No.  1377,  dated  19th 
May,  1847,  which  permission  is  calculated  to  save  much 
trouble  about  trifles.  The  Boogtee  prisoners  shall,  of 
course,  be  sent  to  Shikarpoor  forthwith,  as  also  any 
others  who  may  come  in  or  be  captured. 

I  have,  &c.  &c., 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  S.I.  Horse. 


Extract  from  General  Orders,  by  His  Excellency  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Charles  Napier,  G.C.B.,  com- 
manding the  troops  in  Scinde. 

Head  Quarters,  Kurrachee,  16th  Sept.,  1847. 

No.  3.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw  has  forwarded  a  report 
made  by  Major  Jacob,  of  an  attack  made  by  210  Boog- 
tees  upon  a  Khyheeree  village  beyond  the  Scinde  fron- 
tier. The  villagers  repulsed  the  Boogtees,  and  the  hill 
robbers  went  off.  Major  Jacob  states,  that  Lieutenant 
Merewether's  conduct  has  been  so  watchful  and  active, 
that  he  attributes  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Khyheerees  to 
have  been  instilled  by  that  officer. 

The   Lieutenant-General  therefore  takes  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
Lieutenant  Mere  whether,  and  also  of  saying  he  extends 
the  praise  to  Major  Jacob  himself,  whose  services  on  the 
frontier  have  been  what  the  Lieutenant-General  ex- 
pected from  an  officer  of  Major  Jacob's  zeal  and 
abilities. 

The  Lieutenant-General  has  directed  a  loongee  to  be 
presented  to  Wullee  Mohamed  Khyheeree,  for  his  bold 
conduct  in  defending  his  village. 

The  Lieutenant-General  directs  that  every  assistance 
may  be  given  to  the  Boogtees  who  come  in  and  make 
their  obedience  to  the  English.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shaw  is  in  communicantion  with  the  collector,  to  see 
that  this  order  is  carried  into  effect  promptly.  The 
Boogtee  tribe  have  been  deceived  by  their  own  folly, 
but  all  who  surrender  shall  be  treated  with  the  same 
kindness  that  has  been  shown  to  those  who  saved  them- 
selves by  an  early  submission. 

(Signed)         C.  J.  NAPIER,  Lieutenant-General, 
Commanding  the  troops  at  Scinde. 

[True  extract.] 
(Signed)  EDWARD  GREEN,  Major, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Letter  from,  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  195  of  1847. 

Khanghur,  15th  October,  1847. 

SIR, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  October, 
1847,  to  my  address,  calling  for  my  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  post  from  Shahpore, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  consider  that  post  for  the 
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present,  and  probably  for  some  years  to  come,  absolutely 
necessary  to  tlie  safety  and  quiet  of  the  frontier,  and 
that  to  withdraw  it  now  would  be  an  act  of  madness. 
Were  we  to  withdraw  our  protection  from  the  peaceable 
and  well-disposed  Khyheerees  at  present,  they  would 
very  soon  be  driven  out  of  their  country,  and  would  fly 
to  Scinde  ;  their  places  would  speedily  be  occupied  by 
predatory  tribes,  as  before,  and  we  should  have  all  our 
work  to  begin  over  again. 

The  Murrees  only  abstain  from  looting  the  Khyhee- 
rees because  they  are  known  to  be  under  our  protection ; 
withdraw  this  protection,  and  that  part  of  the  country 
would  soon  again,  as  formerly,  be  a  scene  of  confusion, 
bloodshed,  and  robbery,  which  would  speedily  extend  to 
our  own  territory.  The  Boogtee  tribe  will  not  have 
power  to  do  harm  for  many  years  to  come,  probably ; 
possibly  they  may  never  again  have  that  power  ;  but  if 
we  relaxed  our  exertions  and  vigilance,  if  idleness  took  the 
place  of  activity,  the  whole  country  would  soon  be  as 
bad  as  ever.  All  the  Jekranees,  Doomkees,  &c.,  settled 
in  our  territory  on  the  frontier,  are  the  most  inveterate 
marauders  in  the  whole  country,  hill  or  plains  ;  and, 
in  truth,  our  own  people  have  done  as  much  to  keep  this 
country  in  disorder  as  the  hill-men.  There  are  plenty 
more  plunderers  in  the  hills  ;  the  Murrees  themselves 
are  the  worst  of  all ;  though  they  abstain  from  annoy- 
ing us  at  present,  from  fear  of  consequences,  they  have 
been  looting  all  over  Cutchee.  The  infantry  of  the  post 
at  Meerpoor  should  be  withdrawn,  but  every  other  post 
should  in  my  opinion,  be  maintained  as  it  is,  and  every- 
thing go  on  as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of 
these  Boogtees. 

It  is  not  an  occasional  blow,   however  violent,  that 
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will  keep  this  country  quiet  for  some  years  to  come  ; 
peace  and  quietness  can  only  be  ensured  here  by  daily 
and  hourly  labour,  and  untiring  watchfulness. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  Scinde  Irregular  Horse. 
To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding  in 
Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpoor. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  200  of  1S47. 

Khanghur,  28th  October,  1847. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  26th  October,  1487,  to  my  address 
with  accompaniments,  herewith  returned,  and  in  reply 
to  state  that  the  wells  for  which  I  have  applied  will,  in 
my  opinion,  permanently  suffice  for  the  frontier  posts, 
but,  of  course,  periodical  cleanings  and  repairs  will  always 
be  requisite  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  post  at  Shahpoor, 
where  the  wells  are  necessarily  all  "  Cutcha,"  new  wells 
must  be  dug  occasionally,  as  the  old  ones  fall  in  and 
become  rilled  up  ;  the  expense  of  this,  however  trifling, 
being  about  twenty  rupees  only  for  each  well.  These 
wells  last  in  a  sound  state  from  twelve  months  to  two 
years  generally  at  Khanghur  Khyreeghurree.  The 
pucka  wells  being  necessarily  sunk  deep  into  the  soil  of 
the  desert,  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  insure  a  due  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water,  to  turn  the  Indus  water  into  the 
wells  during  the  inundation,  and  to  keep  them  full  as 
long  as  possible  ;  unless  this  be  done  the  water  soon 
becomes  brackish,  and  sometimes  fails  altogether.  The 
practice  above  alluded  to  is  found  successful,  but  of 
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course  renders  a  more  extensive  clearing  out  and  re- 
pairing of  the  wells  necessary,  after  the  subsiding  of  the 
Indus  water,  than  would  otherwise  be  required.  All 
this  is  best  done  by  persons  residing  on  the  spot,  and 
the  work  should  be  executed  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  frontier,  Bills  on  honour  as  usual  being  passed  for 
the  necessary  outlay.  The  same  will  probably  be  the 
case  with  the  wells  at  Dilmorad  Keghurree,  but  until 
the  wells  shall  be  sunk,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  water  obtainable  ascertained,  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively on  this  "point.  At  Rojaun  the  wells  will  require 
the  usual  periodical  cleaning,  &c.  ;  but  the  Indus  water 
never  reaches  them.  Hereafter  should  the  chain  of 
frontier  posts  be  made  to  extend  through  Boordika  to 
the  river,  two  more  wells  may  be  required  between 
Hussan-Keghurree  and  Kusmore,  and  this  arrangement 
of  having  the  whole  frontier  from  the  Indus  to  Khyree- 
Keghurree  under  one  system,  and  under  the  command 
of  one  man,  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  found  the  best 
which  can  be  made,  and  will  be  eventually  adopted  by 
Government.  One  of  my  regiments  with  one  company 
of  infantry  at  Shahpoor,  will  be  sufficient  to  guard  the 
whole  extent  from  east  to  west.  I  would  withdraw  the 
infantry  altogether  from  Meerpoor,  and  move  the  post 
of  horse  to  Hussan-Keghurree  so  soon  as  there  may  be 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  the  latter  place. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  Scinde  Irregular  Horse. 

P.S.  When  I  mention  that  one  of  my  regiments  will 
suffice  effectually  to  guard  this  frontier  from  east  to 
west,  I  mean  that  the  Belooche  and  Khyheeree  horse- 
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men   now  attached   to   us  as  guides,    &c.,   are   to   re- 
main so. 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  Scinde  Irregular  Horse. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Captain  Browne,  Secre- 
tary to  Government  of  Scinde. 

23rd  February,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  No.  339  of  1848,  to  my  address  with 
accompaniments.  In  compliance  with  instructions  con- 
tained therein,  I  have  to-day  received  political  charge  of 
this  frontier  from  Major  Goldney. 

With  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  Khyheerees  in 
Cutchee,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  all  the 
letters  I  can  find  in  my  possession  relative  to  the  subject- 
They  perhaps  only  suffice  to  show  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Khyheeree  tribe  was  intrusted  to  me  by  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  C.  Napier,  G.C.B.,  Governor  of  Scinde  ;  some 
correspondence  between  me  and  H.  H.  the  Khan  of 
Kelat  took  place  on  the  subject  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
no  copies  of  it ;  all  regarding  the  matter  was  settled  by 
me  personally  with  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the 
Khyheeree  tribe.  The  latter  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
asserted  that  they  could  not  possibly  remain  in  Cutchee 
with  British  protection,  and  on  my  explaining  this  to 
his  Excellency,  he  directed  me  to  inform  them  that  he 
would  protect  them,  at  least  so  long  as  it  should  appear 
to  him  necessary  to  do  so,  by  keeping  a  detachment 
at  Shahpoor  (Chutter  was  proposed  by  me,  but  Shahpoor 
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preferred  by  Sir  Charles),  and  by  retaining  in  British 
pay  eighty  of  the  Khyheeree  horsemen,  allowing  the 
latter  to  remain  in  their  own  villages.  All  this  I  fully 
explained  to  the  Khyheeree  tribe,  a,nd  when  they 
understood  that  they  are  still  to  be  under  British  protec- 
tion, and  not  till  then,  they  collected  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, &c.,  from  considerable  distances,  and  regularly 
settled  on  their  old  lands. 

From  the  terms  of  their  settlement  as  explained  to 
them  by  me,  and  approved  of  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  (though  there  be  no  formal  agreement  in  the 
matter),  there  would  be  (it  appears  to  me)  some  unfair- 
ness and  even  breach  of  faith  in  our  not  affording  suffi- 
cient protection  to  these  people  to  enable  them  to  remain 
in  safety  where  they  are,  so  long  as  they  themselves 
honestly  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  placed  in  that  country  by  the  British.  At  all 
events  such,  I  think,  would  ascuredly  be  the  feeling  and 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country.  But  it  is  for  my 
superiors  to  decide  this  point.  The  manner  of  affording, 
and  the  nature  of  such  protection  is  a  different  question, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
continue  a  certain  number  of  the  tribe  in  British  pay, 
leaving  them  to  live  at  their  own  villages,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of 
Kelat,  strongly  advising  the  latter  not  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  involve  them  in  interminable  quarrels 
and  blood-feuds  with  the  tribe  around  them.  The  Khy- 
heerees  might  be  informed  that  this  measure  of  assistance 
and  protection  was  considered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  a  full  performance  of  its  promises  (and  it  would, 
I  think,  be  so  considered  by  all),  but  that  they  are  the 
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subjects  of  Kelat,  and  are  to  look  wholly  to  the  Khan 
as  their  lord  and  master.  If  this  arrangement  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend that  our  troops  be  withdrawn  wholly  from  Cutchee, 
the  Shahpoor  post  being  abandoned.  With  the  post 
along  our  border  side  arranged  already,  recommended 
by  me  to  Colonel  the  Honourable  H.  Dundas,  C.B., 
commanding  the  troops  in  Scinde,  and  the  two  regi- 
ments of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  with  one  hundred 
Belooche  horsemen  permanently  retained  on  the  fron- 
tier, I  am  certain  that  I  shall  be  able  successfully  to 
maintain  profound  peace  and  tranquillity  within  our  own 
territory,  although  the  Cutchee  side  might  be  a  scene  of 
violence  and  disorder.  The  Khyheerees  in  our  pay  at 
Poolejee,  &c.,  would  always  be  able  to  give  timely  in- 
formation as  to  any  intended  inroad  into  the  British 
territory,  which  we  should  then  take  care  to  prevent, 
and  the  marauders,  hopeless  of  success,  would  abstain 
from  attempts  on  our  territory.  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Boogtees  lately  located  in  Scinde  be  dis- 
couraged or  prevented  as  much  as  possible  from  com- 
municating with  their  brethren  in  the  hills.  The  latter 
are  still  plundering  their  neighbours  as  heretofore,  and 
only  a  few  days  ago,  a  party  of  them  carried  off  forty 
camels  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shahpoor ;  the  per- 
mitting free  intercourse  between  that  part  of  the  tribe 
lately  become  British  subjects  and  their  lawless  and  pre- 
datory brethren,  will  tend  more  than  anything  to  prevent 
the  former  from  settling  down  in  peaceful  habits. 

In  conclusion,  having  stated  my  own  opinions,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  beg  that 
you  will  assure  the  Commissioner  that  whatever  may  be 
the  arrangements  determined  on  by  Government  with 
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regard  to  this  frontier,  no  endeavour  of  mine  shall  be 
wanting  to  carry  them  into  effect  successfully. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  S.  I.  Horse. 
To  Captain  Browne,  Secretary  to 
Government  of  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw. 

25th  February,  1848. 

SIR, — Consequent  on  having  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  whole  of  the  north-west  frontier  of  Scinde  towards 
Cutchee,  and  according  to  instructions  received,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  Colonel  the 
Honourable  H.  Dundas,  commanding  in  Scinde,  that 
I  have  minutely  examined  the  country  from  Hussan 
Keghurree  to  Kusmore,  with  a  view  to  the  establishing 
of  the  posts  on  that  side  necessary  to  complete  the  fron- 
tier chain. 

I  beg  leave  to  forward  herewith  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
line  of  country  above  mentioned,  whence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  convenient  places  for  the  posts  are  Tung- 
wanee,  Kundkote,  and  Buddanee :  these  places  are  at 
convenient  distances  from  each  other,  and  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  water  at  all  of  them.  Tungwanee  is 
entirely  uninhabited, — indeed,  there  was  never  a  village 
there,  but  merely  a  number  of  Cutcha  wells  in  the 
middle  of  a  forest.  There  is  no  cultivation  nor  a  sign 
of  an  inhabitant  from  Hussan  Keghurree  to  Kundkote 
save  a  few  Jutts,  who  have,  within  the  last  month  or  so, 
erected  some  huts  and  dug  a  well  at  a  place  about  four 
miles  north-west  of  Kundkote,  cailed  Ghubbee.  Kund- 
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kote  itself  was  once  a  large  and  populous  town,  but  is 
now  nearly  deserted,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  of  this  line, 
owing  to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  hill  robbers. 
There  are  now  but  eleven  families  at  Kundkote,  not  mus- 
tering in  all  above  fifty  souls ;  yet  there  are  still  at  this 
place,  in  various  stages  of  repair  or  of  decay,  no  less 
than  140  pucka  wells,  many  of  them  still  containing 
excellent  water.  Buddanee  was  also  formerly  a  large 
town,  but  is  now  miserably  decayed.  There  is  a  very 
little  cultivation  about  Kundkote  and  Buddanee,  and 
from  Kundkote  to  Kusmore  abundance  of  grass-land. 
There  are  no  other  spots  than  those  above  mentioned, 
along  the  line,  at  which  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water  could 
be  found.  The  country  is  generally  overgrown  with 
jungle.  It  will  be  necessary  to  sink  a  pucka  well  at  Tung- 
wanee,  and  to  make  a  road  from  Hussan  Keghurree  to 
Kusmore,  as  also  cuts  through  the  jungle  northward 
from  each  post  into  the  desert,  as  at  present  cavalry  can 
with  difficulty  get  through  a  great  part  of  the  jungle  in 
single  file.  The  cost  of  this  road  will  be  very  trifling, 
about  1,200  rupees,  and  its  advantages  are  very  great. 
Lines  will  be  required  to  be  built  for  the  detachments 
at  all  the  frontier  posts,  with  the  exception  of  Dilmorad 
Keghurree,  at  which  place  they  were  erected  by  me  last 
year.  The  cost  of  these  will  be  about  fifteen  rupees  per 
man  and  horse.  If  these  arrangements  be  approved  of, 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  after  their  adoption  the  post 
at  Shahpoor  be  withdrawn  altogether,  the  Kusmore 
detachment  .being  considerably  increased  (vide  return 
attached),  that  eighty  of  the  Khyheeree  horsemen  be 
retained  in  British  pay,  but  allowed  to  reside  at  their 
own  villages,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  in 
1845.  By  these  means  I  shall  be  always  sure  of  timely 
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information  with  regard  to  everything  going  on  in 
Cutchee  and  the  hills,  and  without  directly  interfering 
with  anything  beyond  our  own  boundary.  We  shall 
still  retain  the  principal  advantages  accruing  hitherto 
from  the  Shahpoor  post.  One  hundred  Belooche  horse- 
men will  be  required  as  guides,  scouts,  &c.,  to  be  attached 
to  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  and  posted  with  the 
various  detachments  along  the  frontier  line. 

These  men  I  should  be  allowed  to  enlist  from  the 
various  Belooche  tribes  as  I  find  best,  so  as  to  ensure 
having  none  but  properly-qualified  individuals.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  under  these  arrangements  to  add 
a  man  to  the  number  of  those  now  in  British  pay  in 
this  country,  for  the  Khyheerees  would  remain  as  for- 
merly under  the  original  arrangement  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier ;  and  as  an  equivalent  of  the  hundred  Belooche 
Horse  placed  under  my  orders,  an  equal  number  of  the 
Belooche  Horse,  Chandias,  Jekranees,  Doomkees,  &c.  &c. 
belonging  to  the  police,  and  heretofore  employed  on 
frontier  duties,  would  be  no  longer  required ;  such  of 
these  as  possess  the  necessary  personal  qualifications 
would  be  re-engaged  for  service  under  me,  and  the 
remainder  might  be  discharged. 

I  understand  that  H.  H.  Meer  Ali  Morad  objects  to 
our  occupying  the  posts  within  his  country,  and  con- 
siders their  establishment  injurious  to  it.  H.  H.  is  in 
this  very  greatly  mistaken  :  there  is  nothing  which 
could  be  imagined  more  calculated  to  improve  this  part 
of  his  territory,  to  recover  it  from  the  miserable  state 
into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  to  make  it  again  flourish- 
ing, than  protection  to  life  and  property  afforded  the  in- 
habitants by  these  posts.  The  little  bazaars  also  of  the 
detachments,  and  the  money  expended  in  the  country  in 
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material  advantage  to  such  very  poor  Zemindars  as 
these  are. 

The  establishing  of  these  posts  is  most  undoubtedly  of 
the  greatest  profit  and  advantage  to  the  Khypoor  govern- 
ment, but  were  it  otherwise  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  that 
the  territories  of  the  different  powers  are  so  mixed  to- 
gether along  the  whole  line,  that  if  we  are  to  guard  this 
frontier  at  all  we  must  necessarily  occupy  the  best  spots 
for  our  purpose,  without  regard  to  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
whose  rights  are  never  interfered  with  in  the  least  by 
the  arrangement.  For  example,  Rojaun  belongs  to 
Kelat,  and  Khanghur  itself,  as  well  as  Janadeyrah,  is 
claimed  by  Meer  Ali  Morad.  Were  we  to  have  no  posts 
on  lands  not  our  own  we  could  have  but  one,  namely, 
Dilmorad  Keghurree,  on  the  whole  line  from  Khyra 
Keghurree  to  Kusmore,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  I  beg 
leave  also  to  observe,  that  could  the  squadron  of  the 
Scinde  Irregular  Horse  at  Hydrabad  be  placed  at  my 
disposal,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  regiments  employed 
on  the  frontier,  I  should  recommend  that  the  posts  of 
Koombee,  Dost  Ali,  and  Shadadpoor,  now  occupied  by 
detachments  of  the  Scinde  Camel  Corps,  be  held  by  the 
Scinde  Horse,  and  the  whole  frontier  from  eiid  to  end 
guarded  by  the  latter  corps  alone. 

The  Camel  Corps  then  being  entirely  relieved  from 
frontier  duty,  would  be  available  for  other  purposes,  for 
which  perhaps  it  may  be  better  adapted,  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  horsemen  are  far  more  efficient  for  the  frontier 
outposts  than  the  best  infantry  can  be. 

With  regard  to  the  building  of  lines  and  other  works 
required,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  if  the  arrangement  be 
approved  of,  I  shall  be  happy  to  execute  them  myself  on 
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the  necessary  outlay  and  advances  being  sanctioned  ; 
and,  from  local  circumstances,  I  think  that  the  work 
would  be  performed  in  this  manner  better,  more  quickly, 
and  more  cheaply  than  it  would  probably  be  done  by  the 
executive  engineer.  Whether  this  suggestion  be  acted 
on  or  not,  it  is  very  advisable  that  our  lines  should  be 
commenced  upon  without  delay,  for  exposure  to  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  this  climate  in  the  hot  season  without 
shelter  is  very  trying  to  the  men. 
I  have,  &c.  &c., 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  Frontier. 

To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding  in  * 

Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpoor. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Captain  Browne. 
No.  144  of  1848.  . 

Khanghur,  22nd  June,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  hojiour  to  report  that  the  frontier 
under  my  command  has  been  undisturbed  since  the  date 
of  my  last  report  on  the  subject. 

A  few  trifling  cases  of  cattle  lifting  have  occurred  at 
Ooch  and  other  places  on  the  border  far  beyond  the 
British  boundary. 

On  the  20th  instant  a  cossid  from  the  hills  was  met  by 
one  of  my  patrols  in  the  desert,  and  on  being  questioned, 
the  man  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Islam  Khan 
with  a  letter  to  me  ;  he  was  brought  to  me  at  Khanghur, 
when  he  produced  the  letter  herewith  forwarded,  sealed 
by  both  Islam  Khan  and  Allum  Khan.  The  man  denied 
having  any  other  letters  in  his  possession,  but  on  search- 
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ing  his  person  the  two  Scinde  letters  also  sent  herewith 
were  found  on  him. 

The  object  of  these  letters  from  the  Boogtee  chiefs  is 
of  course  to  establish  a  communication  with  their  friends 
in  the  police  and  at  the  colony  near  Larkana,  which  it 
appears  to  me  would  be  likely  to  do  mischief.  I  have 
acquainted  the  lieutenant  of  police  at  Shikarpoor  with 
the  contents  of  these  letters.  To  the  cossid  I  gave  no 
answer  whatever,  neither  was  he  allowed  to  speak  to  any 
one.  I  had  him  escorted  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  and 
there  let  go.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  rebel 
Dewan  Moolraj  to  get  the  Murree  tribe  to  assist  him, 
and  to  induce  them  to  make  inroads  on  the  British 
frontier.  Moolraj,  I  am  informed,  lately  sent  40,000 
rupees  to  Deen  Mohamed  Murree,  and  frequent  messen- 
gers have  gone  to  him  from  Mooltan,  to  beg  him  to  send 
men  to  join  the  Dewan.  The  Murrees  report  to  me  that 
they  have  positively  refused  all  these  offers,  and  that 
they  are  true  to  the  British  interest,  but  I  am  very 
doubtful  about  their  good  faith,  at  least  so  long  as 
Moolraj  may  have  the  means  of  paying  them  well  for 
their  services.  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith 
letters  received  yesterday  from  the  Murree  chiefs. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  point  out  that  under  the  present 
frontier  arrangements  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
allow  the  Khyheerees  in  British  pay  to  reside  at  their 
own  villages,  according  to  the  original  arrangement  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Scinde,  continuing  to  enjoy 
their  pay,  to  allow  rne  to  entertain  100  Belooche  guides 
for  the  frontier  service,  and  to  withdraw  our  troops  en- 
tirely from  Cu  tehee. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  post  at  Shahpoor,  in 
my  opinion,  no  longer  exists  ;  the  Khyheerees  being  now 
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entirely  freed  from  their  most  inveterate  enemies,  the 
Boogtees,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  regular  pay  to 
a  body  of  their  horsemen,  would  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  without  further  interference  on  our  part, 
while,  by  entirely  withdrawing  from  Cutchee,  we  should 
place  the  desert  between  us  and  the  disorderly  tribes  of 
hill  and  plain  on  the  Cutchee  border,  having  no  further 
concern  with  all  their  petty  feuds,  quarrels,  and  plun- 
derings. 

I  have,  &c.  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB, 

Political  Superintendent  and  Commandant 

on  the  Frontier  of  Upper  Scinde. 
To  Captain  Browne,  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioner  in  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  the  Commissioner  in 
Scinde. 

No.  91  of  1849. 

Khanghur,  8th  April,  1849. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  early  yesterday 
morning  the  post  of  Kusmore,  under  command  of  Naib 
Russuldar  Shaik  Allaoodeen,  was  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  plunderers,  consisting  of  Murrees,  Khetranees, 
Boogtees,  &c.,  from  the  hills.  The  party  of  the  Scinde 
Irregular  Horse  at  Kusmore,  forty  of  all  ranks,  was  re- 
lieved by  a  similar  party  on  the  6th  instant ;  the  relieved 
party,  under  command  of  Naib  Russuldar  Kurrum  Ali 
Khan,  marched  from  Kusmore  towards  Koomree  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  had  only  de- 
parted about  one  hour  when  the  party  at  Kusmore, 
which  had  not  yet  gone  into  the  lines,  but  was  encamped 
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outside,  was  surrounded,  and  vigorously  attacked  on  all 
sides.  A  duffedar  going  his  rounds  first  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  was  killed  ;  the  mountaineers,  immensely 
out-numbering  the  men  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse, 
then  rushed  in  among  the  horses,  and  a  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued,  which,  after  a  violent  struggle, 
ended  in  the  enemy  being  beaten  off  with  severe  loss, 
leaving  a  great  number  of  dead  on  the  ground.  On  our 
side  the  loss  was  as  follows  : — 

SCINDE   IRREGULAR   HORSE. 

One  duffedar,  three  sowars,  and  four  horses  killed. 
Four  sowars  very  severely  wounded. 

BELOOCHE   GUIDES. 

One  sowar  killed. 

One  sowar  mortally  wounded. 

While  the  attack  commenced  on  the  party  at  Kusmore, 
Naib  Russuldar  Kurrum  Ali  Khan  was  about  four  miles 
distant,  on  the  road  towards  Koomree  ;  hearing  firing  in 
the  direction  of  Kusmore,  he  galloped  back  with  his 
party  towards  that  place.  As  he  approached  Kusmore 
he  came  on  a  body  of  300  or  400  horsemen,  who  were 
driving  off  nearly  1,000  camels.  Naib  Russuldar 
Kurrum  Ali  Khan  instantly  charged  and  dispersed  the 
enemy,  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  and,  following  them 
up  a  considerable  distance,  recovered  and  brought  back 
the  whole  of  the  plunder  they  were  carrying  off  He 
then  returned  to  Kusmore.  The  mountain  robbers  on 
this  inroad  were  led  by  Meer  Hadjee  Khetranee  and 
Allum  Khan  Boogtee,  both  of  whom  were  seen  and 
recognised  during  the  attack  on  the  party  at  Kusmore 
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by  some  of  my  Beloochec  guides.    I  purpose  proceeding 
at  noon  to-day  along  the  frontier  towards  Kusmore. 

I  have,  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB, 

Political  Superintendent  and  Commandant 

on  the  Frontier  of  Upper  Scinde. 
To  the  Commissioner  in  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob. 
No.  96  of  1849. 

Hussan  Keghurree,  12th  April,  1849. 

SIK, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  on  my 
way  to  Kusmore,  on  which  I  had  proceeded  as  already 
reported,  I  last  night  received  information  of  the 
assembly  of  a  large  body  of  mountaineers  for  hostile 
purposes  to  the  westward.  In  consequence,  after  rein- 
forcing the  post  of  Kusmore,  and  making  such  other 
arrangements  as  appeared  conducive  to  the  safety  of  this 
part  of  the  frontier,  I  made  a  forced  march  back  to  this 
place,  Hussan  Keghurree,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
march  to-night  straight  to  Shahpoor  with  a  troop  of  the 
Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  directing  another  troop  to  join 
me  at  that  place  from  Khanghur. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  post,  I  received  information 
that  a  body  of  Murrees  and  other  mountaineers,  to  the 
number  of  2,000  men,  mostly  horsemen,  had  assembled 
near  Lharee  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Khyheeree 
villages  in  Cutchee,  and  then  making  a  descent  on  the 
British  territory.  I  hope  to  be  in  time  to  prevent  this, 
and  to  punish  the  invaders. 

The  number  of  men  at  my  disposal  on  the  frontier  is 
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now  small,  but  will,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
suffice  for  its  protection,  though  the  labour  will  be 
severe. 

I  have,  &c.,  &c,, 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the  Frontier. 
To  the  Officer  commanding  in  Upper  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob. 
No.  97  of  1849. 

Hussan  Keghurree,  12th  April,  1849. 

SIR,  — I  have  the  honour  to  report  further  particulars 
regarding  the  attack  made  by  the  mountain  tribes  on  the 
detachment  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  at  Kusmore, 
reported  in  my  letter  to  your  address  of  the  8th  instant. 

A  week  before  the  attack  took  place,  I  was  aware  that 
the  mountaineers  were  mustering  in  the  hills  for  some 
evil  purpose  ;  many  circumstances  induced  me  to  suppose 
that  their  object  would  be  the  plunder  of  the  Khyheeree 
villages  in  Cutchee,  and  such  I  still  have  reason  to 
believe  to  have  been  their  intention,  though  finding  that 
they  were  expected  in  that  quarter,  they  suddenly 
changed  the  direction  of  their  march,  and  made  an  un- 
expected descent  on  Kusmore,  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  readiness,  bravery,  and  excellent  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men  on  the  frontier  posts  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, would  certainly  have  proved  as  successful  as  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  disastrous  to  the  invaders ;  for  the 
surprise  was  perfect,  the  hill-men  in  this  instance  having 
stolen  a  march  on  me,  and  deceived,  in  regard  to  their 
real  intentions,  all  my  most  experienced  guides,  &c. — 
themselves  old  and  noted  border-riders. 

L  2 
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No  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  by  me 
towards  Kusmore,  but  the  system  of  patrols,  &c.,  was 
carried  on  as  usual  day  and  night,  and  the  watering- 
places  likely  to  be  frequented  by  marauding  parties  from 
the  hills,  to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Kus- 
more, were  duly  visited  on  the  6th  instant,  but  no  sign 
of  an  enemy  was  perceived  anywhere. 

The  mountaineers,  however,  having  assembled  in  the 
Murrow  valley  to  the  number  of  500  horsemen  and 
some  foot  (number  unknown),  left  the  hills  after  sunset 
on  the  6th  instant  via  Goojroo,  and  Shore  made  one 
march  to  Kusmore,  avoiding  all  the  usual  routes,  and 
attacked  the  detachment  at  that  place,  as  reported  in  my 
letter  of  the  8th.  The  detachment  having  been  relieved 
that  day,  the  relieved  party  had  just  marched  off,  and 
men,  horses,  and  camels  were  moving  about  all  night, 
which  prevented  the  approach  of  the  enemy  being  per- 
ceived so  quickly  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
When  challenged,  the  enemy  answered  our  people  (upna 
a  log),  and  immediately  the  duffedar  on  duty  was  killed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  guard  killed  or  cut  down  ;  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  enemy  (dismounted  and  holding  their  mares 
by  long  ropes)  then  rushed  to  the  native  officer's  house, 
with  the  intention  of  first  killing  him,  but  the  party  of 
the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  not  having  yet  entered  the 
lines,  the  house  was  unoccupied.  The  duffedar  on  duty 
as  he  fell  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  enemy  having  been 
delayed  a  few  moments  in  the  empty  lines,  Uuffedar 
Kishen  Sing,  with  Sirwars  Mohamed  Gool,  Khan  Gool, 
Neaz  Gool  (father  and  two  sons),  Shaik  Abia  Ali,  Mosem 
Sing,  and  Mohamed  Zummah  Khan  had  time  to  turn 
out  and  oppose  the  rush  which  the  enemy  soon  made  on 
the  detachment ;  they  did  this  most  gallantly,  and  when 
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the  enemy  broke  in  among  the  horses  from  all  sides, 
Naib  Russuldar  Shaik  Allaoodeen  and  his  whole  party 
were  up  in  arms  to  meet  them  ;  the  result  has  already 
been  reported  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  readiness  and  courage  of  Duffedar  Kishen 
Sing  and  his  comrades  above  mentioned  that  the  whole 
party  was  not  destroyed  to  a  man.  There  were  but 
forty  men  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  in  all,  and  the 
surprise  and  immense  disparity  of  numbers  might  .have 
appalled  even  brave  men.  The  conduct  of  Naib 
Russeldar  Kurrum  Ali  Khan,  already  reported,  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise  ;  he  left  eight  men  with  the  baggage 
of  his  party,  and  galloped  back  with  the  remaining 
thirty -two.  With  his  small  party  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  more  than  ten  times  his  number  of  enemies,  who 
from  the  boldness  of  the  attack,  and  the  imperfect  light 
concealing  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  the  whole  of  their 
plunder. 

Naib  Russuldar  Abdoolla  Khan  and  Bahadoor  Khan, 
from  the  posts  of  Koomree  and  Kundkote,  immediately 
on  the  alarm  reaching  them,  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  in  time  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  horse 
just  before  they  reached  the  hills,  when  several  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  and  some  mares  taken.  Altogether 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  amounts  to  forty 
men  killed,  and  probably  more  than  an  equal  number 
wounded  ;  a  great  number  of  their  mares  also  have  been 
killed>  wounded,  and  taken  (six  of  these  were  found  next 
day  straying  in  the  jungle  near  Kusmore). 

The  well-known  mare  of  Alim  Khan,  the  noted 
Kulpur  chief,  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Kusmore,  and 
left  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
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mountaineers  was  also  killed ;  a  struggle  took  place  for 
the  possession  of  his  body,  which  the  enemy  at  last  tied 
on  to  the  back  of  a  mare  and  carried  off.  They  did  the 
same  with  others  of  their  dead  and  desperately  wounded. 
The  enemy  obtained  no  plunder  whatever,  not  even  a 
single  head  of  cattle. 

The  loss  on  our  side  was  considerable ; — 


KILLED. 

One  dufFedar,  three  sowars,  two  syces,  and  four  horses, 
of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  ;  two  sowars  of  the  Belooche 
Guides,  and  two  putts. 

WOUNDED. 

Four  sowars  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  very 
severely  ;  five  horses  of  the  S.  I.  H.  mortally,  since  dead- 
Two  of  the  enemy  were  brought  in  mortally  wounded  ; 
just  before  their  deaths  they  stated  that  their  horsemen  in 
this  raid  numbered  five  short  of  five  hundred,  and  that  the 
Sirdars  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  were  with  them,  as 
also  a  Murree  chief,  by  name  Gool  Gawur,  first  cousin  of 
Deen  Mohamed,  the  head  of  the  tribe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  bring  to  the  notice,  in  the  proper  quarter,  the 
conduct  of  Naib  R-ussuldar  Kurrum  Ali  Khan,  Naib 
Russuldar  Shaik  Allaoodeen,  Duffedar  Kishen  Sing,  and 
the  sowars  mentioned  above,  with  a  view  to  their  obtain- 
ing the  distinction  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  which  they  ap- 
pear to  me  richly  to  deserve.  Also  several  of  the  men 
who  were  with  the  party  of  Naib  Russuldar  Kurrum 
Ali  Khan,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  bravery  and 
success  in  personal  combat,  in  the  charge  on  the  enemy's 
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horsemen  ;  the  names  of  these  men  will  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  have,  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 

To  the  Officer  commanding  Frontier  of  Upper  Scinde. 

in  Upper  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  the  Commissioner. 
No.  106  of  1849. 

Khanghur,  18th  April,  1849. 

Sin,  —  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  accompanying 
copies  of  letters,  which  will  show  what  has  taken  place 
on  this  frontier  during  the  past  week.  I  returned  to 
Khanghur  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  instant.  The 
Murrees  had  entirely  broken  up  and  dispersed  to  their 
homes  in  the  hills,  in  consequence  of  hearing  a  false 
report  of  my  having  entered  the  hills  from  Kusmore,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
my  countermarch  to  Shahpoor. 

I  have  this  morning  heard  of  another  assembly  of 
mountain  plunderers,  on  the  south  side  of  the  "Zeen," 
but  their  numbers  are  small,  about  120,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings not  likely  to  be  of  any  importance. 

I  have,  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 

To  the  Commissioner  in  Scinde,      Frontier  of  Upper  Scinde. 
Kurrachee. 
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Letter  from  Major  Ooldney  to  Major  Jacob. 
No.  173  of  1848. 

23rd  September,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  copy  of  a  requi- 
sition from  the  Assistant  Resident  with  the  Mooltan 
Field  Force. 

Were  the  Scinde  Horse  immediately  under  the  control 
of  the  officer  commanding  Upper  Scinde,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  request  immediate  compliance  with  Captain 
Edward's  request,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  your 
being  in  an  independent  political  charge  of  the  frontier, 
for  (he  protection  of  which  these  cavalry  are  especially 
stationed  in  Upper  Scinde,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  the 
movements  of  these  the  only  horse  in  this  part  of  the 
province,  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)  PHILLIP  GOLDNEY,  Major, 

Collector. 
To  Major  Jacob,  in  Political  Charge  of  Frontier. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant  Herbert  B.  Edwards  to  Lieut- 
Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  69  of  1848. 

Mooltan,  20th  September,  1848. 

SIR, — The  sudden  defection  of  the  Seikh  force  under 
Rajah  Shere  Sing,  and  the  general  insurrection  of  the 
Khalsa  soldiery  which  will  naturally  follow,  having 
obliged  Major-General  Whish,  C.  B.,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Mooltan,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  thrust  for- 
ward a  parallel  and  heavy  battery  to  within  600  yards  of 
the  city,  the  British  force  had  been  compelled  to  assume 
a  dignified  attitude  of  defence  west  of  the  city,  wherein 
to  wait  for  reinforcements. 
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2.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  on  the  Government 
of  Scinde  for  such  assistance  as  it  can  render,  and  in  like 
manner  I  now  write  to  acquaint  you  that  the  majority 
of  the  revolted  Seikh  force  which  joined  Moolraj  were 
cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  British  force,  equipped  with 
reference  to  siege  operations   alone,  came  to   Mooltan 
most  ill  provided. 

3.  The  evil  of  this  is  so  serious  that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  applying  to  you  for  the  services  of  Major  Jacob's 
Irregular  Horse,  now  I  understand  at  Kusmore,  on  the 
frontier  of  Scinde  and  the  Seikh  Trans- 1  ndus  territory. 

4  The  considerate  promptitude  with  which  you  sent 
up  steamers  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Mooltau  rebel- 
lion encourages  me  to  believe  that,  should  the  state  of 
the  frontier  permit  it,  you  will  readily  render  them  assist- 
ance, which  I  assure  you  is  much  wanted,  and  will  be 
highly  valued. 

5.  I  enclose  a  purwannah  on  the  Kardars  between 
Kusmore  and  Deyra  Ghazee  Khan  and  the  Indus  and 
Mooltan,  to  supply  everything  which  may  be  required  by 
the  cavalry  on  their  march. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)          HERBERT  B.  EDWARDS, 

To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding  in  Assistant  Eesident. 

Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpore. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw  to  Major  Jacob 
No.  639  of  1848. 

Shikarpoor,  24th  September,  1848. 

SIR, — With  reference  to  my  letter  of  this  day's  date, 
sent  by  express  to  you,  T  beg  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
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fact  that  the  Dewan  Moolraj  is  sending  strong  detach- 
ments* to  Deyra  Ghazee  Khan' and  Liea. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)         M.  M.  SHAW,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
To  Major  Jacob,  commanding  Commanding  in  U.  S. 

the  Frontier,  Khanghur. 


Letter  fr om  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw  to  Major  Jacob. 
No.  536  of  1848. 

24th  September,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  purwannah 
forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Resident,  in  case  you  may 
deem  the  route  suggested  by  that  authority  to  be 
entirely  safe.  I  have  had  some  hesitation  in  respect 
to  it,  that  I  find  the  Collector  of  Shikapoor  does  not 
coincide  with  me.  Your  information  and  prolonged 
acquaintance  entitle  your  opinion  to  weight,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  choose  the  route,  should  you  consider 
that  troops  can  be  spared  from  the  frontier. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)         M.  M.  SHAW,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Commanding  in  U.  S. 
To  Major  Jacob,  commanding 
the  Frontier,  Khanghur. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw  to  Major  Jacob. 
No.  541  of  1848. 

24th  September,  1848. 

SIR, — In  supercession  of  all  letters  from  me  upon  the 
following  subject,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you 
*  Two  thousand  men  to  each  place. 
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will  direct  the  march  of  a  detachment  of  your  regiments 
upon  Bhawulpoor,  instructing  the  officer  in  command  of 
it  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  Major- 
General  commanding  the  Mooltan  Field  Force. 

I  have  to  request  that  the  strength  of  the  above  de- 
tachment may,  if  possible,  amount  to  five  hundred 
sabres,  in  consequence  of  which  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred sabres  of  the  mounted  police  of  this  district  will  be 
placed  at  your  disposal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  the  above  detach- 
ment may  be  crossed  to  the  Bhawulpoor  side  at  the 
most  convenient  point  from  Khanghur. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)        M.  M.  SHAW,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Commanding  in  U.  S. 
To  Major  Jacob,  commanding 

the  Frontier,  Khanghur. 

I  have  the  honour  to  observe  that  your  important 
position  upon  the  frontier  precludes  the  possibility  of 
your  movingwith  the  detachment  proceeding  to  Bha- 
wulpoor. 

(Signed)         M.  M.  SHAW,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Commanding  in  U.  S. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  191  of  1848. 

Khanghur,  25th  September,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letters  of  the  28rd  and  24th  September,  1848, 
also  of  your  letter  No.  541,  of  the  24th  September, 
1848,  superseding  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
former  letters,  and  conveying  other  orders. 
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In  compliance  therewith  I  have  the  honour  to  report, 
that  a  detachment  of  the  strength  mentioned  in  the 
accompanying  margin*  will  march  to-night  from  Khan- 
ghur  en  route  to  Kusmore,  at  which  place  I  purpose  that 
the  detachment  should  cross  the  Indus. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  ordering  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  having  boats  in  readiness  at  Kusmore  for 
the  detachment.  Major  Goldney  has  sent  me  a  "  pur- 
wannah  "  on  the  Kardar  of  Kusmore  to  provide  boats, 
but  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  Kardar,  I  fear 
that  unless  other  means  be  employed  few  boats  will  be 
forthcoming. 

I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  my  first 
regiment  being  without  its  medical  officer,  none  can  be 
sent  with  the  detachment  from  this  place,  wherefore 
you  perhaps  may  think  proper  to  order  a  medical 
officer  to  be  sent  to  join  it  en  route. 

It  appears  right  to  remark,  that  I  should  observe  that 
the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  detachment  from  the  fron- 
tier may  possibly  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  frontier.  The  predatory  hill  tribes  appear  to  be 
recovering  their  activity.  The  Murrees  have  been 
plundering  all  Cutchee,  and  have  now  made  friends 
with  the  remains  of  the  Boogtee  tribe.  Several  parties 
of  plunderers  have,  within  the  last  few  days,  been  fallen 
in  with  by  my  patrols  in  the  desert,  not  very  far  from 
the  British  border ;  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  21st 
instant,  one  of  these  robbers,  a  brother  of  the  notorious 
Sunjur  Rind,  was  overtaken  by  the  patrol,  and,  offering 
resistance,  was  killed.  On  the  22nd,  another  party  of 
marauders,  headed  by  Alim  Khan  Kulpur,  was  seen  by 

*  Five  hundred  sabres. 
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a  patrol  beyond  Hooddoo,  and  pursued  so  closely  that 
the  marauding  chief  was  fully  recognised,  and  had  to 
throw  away  his  saddle-bags  and  everything  else  he  had 
about  him  in  his  flight,  escaping  to  the  hills  at  last  by 
the  speed  of  his  mare. 

The  miserably  disordered  state  of  Cutchee  and  state 
of  affairs  at  Mooltaii  have  certainly  produced  some  effect 
already,  and  will  probably  render  the  attempts  of  these 
plunderers  on  the  British  border  more  bold  and  frequent 
than  they  have  been  of  late  ;  wherefore  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  proper,  if  it  can  be  spared  from  Lower 
Scinde,  to  order  the  squadron  at  Hydrabad  to  proceed 
to  the  frontier. 

I  beg  leave  also  to  request  that  the  men  of  the  Scinde 
Irregular  Horse,  now  on  duty  with  the  Camel  Depart- 
ment at  Shikarpoor,  be  ordered  to  join  me. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  to 
you  as  above,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  this  frontier,  I 
beg  to  state  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  party  of  mounted  police  mentioned  by  you 
as  having  been  ordered  to  join  me,  the  force  remaining 
on  the  frontier  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  peace  and 
quiet  in  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 

Frontier  of  Upper  Scinde. 
To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw,  commanding 
in  Upper  Scinde. 
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Letter  from  Lieutenant  Phayre. 

No.  861  of  1848. 

Kurrachee,  24th  September,  1848. 

SIR, — In  anticipation  of  the  immediate  assembly  of  a 
field  force  at  Roree  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops 
now  in  Mooltan,  I  have  the  honour,  by  direction,  to 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  call  upon  Major  Jacob, 
commanding  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  on  the  north-west 
frontier,  to  state,  for  Colonel  Dundas's  information, 
whether  he  could  spare  three,  or,  if  possible,  four 
squadrons  of  his  horse  to  compose  part  of  that  force, 
and  if  so,  whether  he  considers  any  alteration  in  the 
present  disposition  of  his  troops  on  the  frontier  posts 
would  be  necessary. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  B.  PHAYKE,  Lieutenant, 

Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster-General. 
To  the  Officer  commanding  in 
Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpoor. 

[True  copy.] 

(Signed)         M.  M.  SHAW,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Commanding  in  U.  S. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant- Colonel  Shaw  to  Major  Jacob. 

•  No.  558  of  1848. 

Shikarpoor,  28th  September,  1848. 

SiE, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the   Assistant  Quartermaster-General   in    Scinde, 
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No.  861,  dated  24th  September,  and  to  request  your 
replies  thereto, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)         M.  M.  SHAW,  Lieutenant -Colonel, 

Commanding  in  U.  S. 
To  Major  Jacob,  commanding 
the  Frontier,  Khaughur. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant -Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  196  of  1848. 

Khanghur,  29th  September,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  No.  550,  of  the  28th  September,  1848,  to 
my  address,  with  accompaniment  from  the  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General,  and,  in  reply,  have  the  honour 
to  state  that  unless  arrangements  can  be  made  to  replace 
them  by  other  troops,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  ad- 
visable to  withdraw  from  the  frontier  under  my  com- 
mand any  men  in  addition  to  the  detachment,  500 
strong,  which  proceeded,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Merewether,  en  route  to  Bhawulpoor,  on  the  26th 
instant.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  on  this  frontier  might  be  made 
so  as  with  safety  to  allow  of  about  1,000  men  altogether 
of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  being,  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  withdrawn  for  other  service.  The 
arrangements  I  should  propose  are  as  follow : — The 
Scinde  Camel  Corps  to  move  from  Larkana  to  Khanghur, 
making  the  latter  place  its  temporary  head-quarters,  and 
relieving  the  men  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  from  the 
various  outposts  along  the  frontier  line;  200  men  of 
the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  and  the  100  Belooche  guides 
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lately  enlisted  by  me,  also  remaining  on  the  frontier ; 
the  latter  disposed  of  as  at  present,  a  small  party  at  each 
post,  and  the  former  kept  chiefly  in  hand  at  Khanghur, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  move  instantly  upon  any  point 
threatened.  The  police  horsemen,  from  80  to  100,  which 
you  have  informed  me  will  be  available  for  service  on 
this  frontier,  would  also  be  very  useful.  The  road  lately 
completed  by  me  along  the  whole  frontier  line,  with  the 
posts  established  at  regular  distances  on  it,  and  the 
other  arrangements  lately  carried  into  effect,  have  so 
facilitated  communication  and  simplified  the  business  of 
guarding  the  frontier  generally,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  the  above-mentioned  force  and  arrange- 
ments would  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  effective 
temporary  protection  of  this  frontier. 

I  have  the  honour  to  append  a  memorandum,  showing 
roughly  how  the  troops  might  be  disposed  of  along  the 
frontier  under  the  arrangement  above  mentioned. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 

Frontier  of  U.  S. 
To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding 
in  U.  S.,  Shikarpoor. 


Letter  from  W.J.  Surtees,  Esq.,  to  Major  Jacob. 
No  2,621  of  1848. 

2nd  October.  1848. 

SlK, — I  have  the  honour,  by  direction,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  with  inclosures,  No.  70,  dated 
the  25th  ultimo,  and,  in  reply,  to  refer  you  to  the  in- 
structions, forwarded  by  express  to  Major  Goldney, 
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countermanding  the  advance  of  the  detachment  of  your 
horse,  copy  of  which  will  doubtless  have  been  communi- 
cated by  that  officer  to  you  before  this  can  reach. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)        W.  J.  SURTEES, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the 

Commissioner. 

To  Major  Jacob,  Political  Superintendent 
on  the  Frontier  of  Upper  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  169  of  1848. 

Khanghur,  5th  October,  1848. 

SIR, — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  letter  No.  861 
of  1848,  from  Lieutenant  Phayre,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General, forwarded  to  me  with  your  letter  No.  558 
of  ]  848,  to  my  address,  and  in  continuation  of  my  reply 
thereto,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  men  of  the 
Scinde  Irregular  Horse  having  been  relieved  by  mounted 
police  at  the  post  of  Khyree  Ghurree  and  Rojaun,  I  find 
that  sufficient  men  can  be  spared,  without  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  frontier,  to  complete  the  detachment  under 
Lieutenant  Merewether  to  the  strength  of  three  full 
squadrons,  which  arrangement  I  request  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make.  This  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  me  in  my  reply  to  your  letter 
of  the  28th  September,  which  may  be  carried  into  effect 
or  not,  as  higher  authority  shall  determine  ;  but  I  beg 
leave  also  to  request  that  in  any  case  I  may  myself  be 
allowed  to  proceed  at  once  in  command  of  this  detach- 
ment, giving  ovtr  temporary  command  of  the  frontier  to 
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Lieutenant  Collier,  I  having  been  informed  by  the 
Brigadier  commanding  that  he  leaves  it  to  me  to  go  or 
to  stay,  as  I  think  best  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 

Frontier  of  U.  S. 
To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding 
in  U.  S.,  Shikarpoor. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

No.  203  of  1848. 

Khanghur,  6th  October,  1848. 

SIR, — A  strong  detachment  of  the  Scinde  Irregular 
Horse  having  been  marked  to  join  the  troop  proceeding 
to  Mooltan  on  the  field  service,  I  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sioner will  not  object  to  my  proceeding  in  command  of 
the  party,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  so  at  once,  handing  over  temporary 
command  of  this  frontier  to  Lieutenant  Collier,  Scinde 
Irregular  Hor^e.  This  military  arrangement  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  frontier  during  my  absence,  for  which 
a  sufficient  force  will,  in  my  opinion,  still  remain,  will,  I 
presume,  be  communicated  to  the  Commissioner  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  in  Scinde. 

Having  permission  from  the  military  authorities  to 
proceed  in  command  of  the  detachment  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to  join  it  at  Roree, 
in  anticipation  of  the  Commissioners  sanctioning  the 
arrangement ;  as  if,  my  going  be  disapproved  of,  orders 
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for  my  remaining  will  reach  me  at  Sukkur,  I  can  return 
at  once  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  time  would  be 
lost  by  my  remaining  here. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 
Frontier  of  U.  S. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner 
in  Scinde,  Kurrachee. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant  Phayre. 
No.  936  of  1848. 

Kurrachee,  7th  October,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter 
No.  562  of  1848,  dated  30th  September,  and  accompani- 
ments from  Major  Jacob,  commanding  the  north-west 
frontier,  to  Brigadier  the  Hon.  H.  Dundas,  O.B.,  com- 
manding the  Scinde  division,  and  in  reply,  am  to  acquaint 
you  that  Colonel  Dundas,  having  personally  communi- 
cated with  the  Commissioner  in  Scinde  on  the  advisabilty 
of  completing  to  1,000  sabres  the  500  that  have  already 
been  withdrawn  from  the  frontier  for  field  service  in 
Mooltan,  has  decided  that  with  the  force  at  present 
allowed  by  Government  for  the  occupation  of  Scinde,  that 
measure,  however  much  to  be  wished  for,  is  not  prac- 
ticable, inasmuch  as  the  squadron  of  that  regiment  now 
in  central  Scinde  cannot  be  withdrawn  for  the  purpose 
indicated  by  Major  Jacob  ;  nor  is  the  Scinde  Camel  Corps 
sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  the  duties  proposed  for  it 
at  Khanghur  and  the  outposts,  in  addition  to  those  at 
present  performed  by  it  at  Larkana. 

M2 
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The  project,  therefore,  of  taking  so  strong  a  body  of 
cavalry  as  proposed  by  Major  Jacob  in  his  letter  No.  173 
of  1848,  has  been  reluctantly  abandoned — not  only  from 
the  want  of  means  to  replace  them,  as  above  adverted  to, 
but  from  the  tenor  of  paragraphs  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  Major 
Jacob's  letter  (No.  179,  1848,  of  25th  ultimo,  forwarded 
to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  a  copy  of  which 
was  transferred  to  this  office),  which  proves  that  the 
north-western  frontier  arrangement  should  at  the  present 
juncture  remain  as  much  as  possible  unaltered. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)  K.  THAYRE,  Lieutenant, 

Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster-General. 
To  the  Officer  commanding 
in  Upper  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  ike  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioner. 

No.  208  of  1848. 

Khanghur,  8th  October,  1848. 

SIR, — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  my  letter  No. 
180,  of  the  6th  October,  1848,  to  your  address,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report,  that  I  find  that  the  prospect  of  my 
leaving  this  frontier  is  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  the  border,  and  the  state  of  the  country  also  beyond 
the  British  boundary  not  being  satisfactory,  that  I  shall 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  quit  my  post  on  this 
frontier  until  I  receive  the  full  permission  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  do  so. 

I  should  only  be  deceiving  myself  and  my  superiors, 
did  I  attempt,  after  what  I  have  observed  during  the 
last  three  days,  to  persuade  them  that  the  peace  of  this 
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frontier  can  be  preserved  at  present  without  the  most 
constant  care  and  watchful  labour  :  but  I  trust  that,  if 
the  Commissioner  can  make  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment to  set  me  free  to  take  command  of  the  squadrons 
of  my  regiments  proceeding  on  service  to  the  Punjab, 
that  he  will  do  so,  as  it  is  a  source  of  unspeakable  mor- 
tification to  me,  as  well  as  of  injury  to  the  corps,  that  for 
the  first  time  during  the  seven  years  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  command  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  my  men 
should  proceed  to  active  warfare  without  their  com- 
mandant at  their  head. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 

Frontier  of  U.  S. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner 
in  Scinde,  Kurrachee. 


Letter  from  W.  J.  Surtees,  Esq»  to  Major  Jacob. 
No.  2,767  of  1848. 

16th  October,  184fe. 

SIR,  —  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letters  Nos.  180  and  208,  dated  respectively  the  5th 
and  8th  instant. 

2.  The  Commissioner  fully  enters  into  your  anxiety 
to  accompany  any  detachment  of  your  regiment  which 
may  proceed  beyond  the  frontier  on  field  service,  and  is 
not  insensible  to  the  advantage  of  your  presence  with 
them  as  regards  that  service.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  in  times  such  as 
the  present,  feel  considerable  hesitation  in  giving  his 
assent  to  your  absence  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
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frontier ;  and  in  the  state  of  affairs  represented  in  the 
last  of  your  letters  under  acknowledgment,  he  fnlly  re- 
cognises the  propriety  of  your  resolution  to  remain  at 
your  post,  an  opinion  in  which  he  has  the  concurrence 
of  the  Brigadier  commanding  the  division,  with  whom 
he  has  communicated  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  Commissioner  will  await  with  some  anxiety 
your  further  report  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontier? 
and  relies  on  your  vigilance  for  adopting  every  needful 
precaution  for  its  security. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  W.  J.  SURTEES, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner 

in  Scinde. 

To  Major  Jacob,  in  Political  and  Military 
charge  of  the  Frontier,  Khanghur. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  176  of  1848. 

24th  October,  1848. 

SIR, — Having  been  informed  by  Lieutenant  Malcolm, 
second  in  command  of  2nd  regiment  Scinde  Irregular 
Horse,  that  orders  have  been  issued  for  him  to  join  the 
field  force  about  to  proceed  on  service  beyond  the  fron- 
tier in  command  of  four  squadrons,  or  as  many  as  can 
be  spared,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  2nd  regiment 
Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  the 
detachment  of  five  hundred  men  lately  withdrawn  from 
the  frontier,  and  now  at  Subzulkote,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Merewether,  is  as  great  a  number  of  men  as 
it  would  be  prudent  to  withdraw  under  present  circum- 
stances from  this  frontier,  and  that  the  departure  of 
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three  hundred  more  men  to  complete  that  detachment 
of  four  squadrons  would  be  attended  with  great  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  unless  the  squadron  of  the 
Scinde  Irregular  Horse  now  at  Hydrabad  could  be 
spared  for  frontier  service,  or  some  other  troops  be  sent 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  proceeding  to  join  the 
Mooltan  force. 

I  also  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  the  detachment  at 
Subzulkote  being  already  across  the  Indus,  and  so  far 
on  its  road,  complete  and  ready  in  every  respect,  it  may 
be  thought  advisable  to  take  it  on  as  it  stands,  instead 
of  sending  back  the  officers  and  men  of  the  1st  Scinde 
Irregular  Horse,  and  relieving  them  by  those  of  the  2nd. 

As  it  appears  to  be  intended  that  the  head-quarters 
of  one  of  the  regiments  of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  should 
join  the  Mooltan  army,  and  as  an  experienced  officer  is 
now  available  for  the  charge  of  this  frontier,  I  beg  leave 
most  earnestly  to  request  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  take 
command  of  that  part  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse 
proceeding  to  Mooltan.  I  have  worked  hard,  long,  and 
successfully  in  this  country ;  I  have  never  been  absent  a 
day  from  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  during  the  seven 
years  I  have  commanded  it,  and  it  appears  unfair  to  me, 
as  it  will  assuredly  appear  to  the  public  as  a  censure  on 
my  conduct,  that  one  of  my  subalterns,  whatever  his 
merit,  be  recalled  when  about  to  embark  on  sick  cer- 
tificate for  Europe,  and  remanded  to  the  corps,  with 
orders  to  supersede  me  in  the  command  of  one  of  my 

regiments. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  JOHN  Jacob,  Major, 

Commanding  S.  I.  Horse. 
To  Colonel  Shaw,  Commanding  in 
Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpoor. 
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Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw. 
No.  242  of  1848. 

Khanghur,  6th  November,  Ifc48. 

SIR, — In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  my  letter, 
No.  237,  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  the  honour  to 
report  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  mountaineers 
having  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  for  hostile 
purposes,  as  already  reported,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  left  the  hills,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  in  what  di- 
rection they  may  proceed,  or  whether  any  attempt  will 
be  made  by  them  at  all  on  the  British  border  :  an 
inroad,  or  attempt  at  one,  appears  no  more  likely  to 
take  place  towards  Kusmore  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  frontier  line,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
watch  and  guard  all  points.  Wherefore  it  would,  I 
think,  be  advisable  to  have  one  squadron  in  hand  at 
Khanghur,  while  I  may  be  out  to  the  eastward  with 
another.  This  would,  in  all  probability,  ensure'  the 
safety  of  the  whole  of  this  frontier  line.  The  number 
of  men  I  have  now  at  my  disposal  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  these  robber  tribes  com- 
bined, if  we  knew  exactly  always  where  to  find  them, 
but  as  they  can  suddenly  attack  any  point,  we  must 
be  prepared  on  all,  or  run  some  risk  of  allowing  the 
mountaineers  to  make  a  profitable  raid;  wliile  the 
least  approach  to  a  successful  foray  on  their  part  in 
the  way  of  plunder  would  do  incalculable  mischief  to 
the  country  along  the  British  border,  and  again  in- 
troduce fear  and  disorder  in  place  of  the  tranquillity 
now  so  happily  prevailing.  This  risk  may  indeed  be 
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small,  but  if  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience,  it 
is  better  to  guard  against  accident  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Wherefore,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  as  well 
to  send  back  to  this  frontier  one  troop  of  the  First 
Scinde  Irregular  Horse  now  at  Subzulkote,  leaving 
two  squadrons  of  400  men  with  Lieuts.  Merewether  and 
Green  to  accompany  the  Mooltan  force. 

The  Khan  of  Kelat  has  assembled  a  force  which  he 
is  about  to  send  into  the  hills  against  the  Murrees,  who 
have  been  laying  waste  his  country ;  and,  after  all,  it 
is  very  likely  that  this  general  assembly  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  that 
attack ;  again,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  predatory 
tribes  are  feigning  an  inroad  in  the  direction  of  Kus- 
more  to  draw  off  my  attention  to  that  quarter,  while 
their  real  attack  is  to  take  place  to  the  westward,  on 
the  Khyheeree  villages,  in  Cutchee. 

It  is  also  certainly  possible  that  the  inroad  on 
Kusmore  may  be  really  intended,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dewan  of  Mooltan,  although  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect,  when 
it  is  known  that  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood  and  on 
the  watch  for  the  marauders,  who  have  only  become 
open  to  Mooltan  persuasion  and  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  an  intention  to  invade  the  British  territory, 
after  hearing  that  Lieut.  Merewether,  with  a  great  part 
of  the  border  force,  had  left  the  frontier,  and  that  I 
was  about  to  follow  with  more. 

It  is  my  duty  to  lay  all  the  circumstances  set  forth 
above  before  my  superiors.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  with  the  force  I  have  at  present 
at  my  disposal,  the  British  territory  will  be  preserved 
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inviola.te  under  any  circumstances,  though  it  may  be 
hard  work  for  the  men. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)         JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 
Frontier  of  U.  S. 

To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding  in 
Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpoor. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shaw. 

No.  245  of  1848. 

Kusmore,  10th  November,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  having 
received  a  communication  from  Lieutenant  Green,  with 
copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Whish,  to  the  effect  that 
his  troops  were  being  attacked  in  their  camp,  his  allies 
going  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  General  was 
urgent  for  immediate  reinforcement ;  that  under  these 
circumstances  Major  Hallet  was  marching  to  the  assist- 
ance of  General  Whish,  with  the  3rd  regiment  Native 
Infantry,  and  detachment  of  the  Scinde  Irregular 
Horse,  and  that  Lieutenant  Malcolm  was  still  many 
marches  distant. 

I  have,  therefore,  considering  the  case  as  one  of  great 
emergency,  and  that  the  presence  of  Lieutenant  Mere- 
wether  would  be  far  more  required  with  the  detachment 
under  Major  Hallet  than  with  me  on  this  frontier, 
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ordered  Lieutenant  Mere  wether  to  rejoin  with  speed  the 
detachment  proceeding  towards  Mooltan. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Political  Superintendent  on  the 
Frontier  of  U,  S. 

To  Colonel  Shaw,  commanding  in 
Upper  Scinde,  Shikarpoor. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hancock  to  Major- 
General  Auchmuty. 

No.  2,150  of  1848. 

Bombay,  18th,  November,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  submitted  to  the  Command er-in-Chief 
Brigadier,  the  Hon.  H.  Dundas's  letter,  No.  1,272,  of 
the  2nd  instant,  with  accompaniment  from  Major  Jacob, 
No.  176,  dated  24th  ultimo,  to  which  I  am  instructed  to 
reply  as  follows  :  — 

Under  the  circumstances  therein  represented,  his 
Excellency  approves  of  Colonel  Dundas's  proposed 
arrangement  to  limit  the  detachment  of  the  Scinde 
Horse  which  is  to  accompany  the  Field  to  the  500  men 
now  at  Subzulkote,  but  directs  that  the  head-quarters  of 
the  2nd  regiment  be  attached  to  the  same,  agreeably  to 
General  Orders,  No.  3,  of  the  llth  ultimo,  and  that  the 
whole  be  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Malcolm, 
Lieutenant  Green  being  also  attached,  as  directed  in  my 
letter  to  your  address  of  the  7th  ultimo.  His  Excellency 
leaves  it  to  Major  Jacob  to  arrange  the  distribution  of 
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the   other    European   officers    as   he   may   deem    most 
expedient. 

With  regard  to  Major  Jacob's  solicitation  to  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  command  of  that  portion  of  his 
corps  proceeding  to  Mooltan,  I  am  to  request  you  will 
furnish  that  officer  with  a  copy  of  second  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Mallet's  letter,  No.  446,  of  14th  instant, 
to  the  address  of  the  Commissioner  in  Scinde,  and 
acquaint  him  that,  but  for  the  urgent  necessity  which 
exists  for  his  services  being  retained  at  this  juncture 
in  his  present  command  on  the  Scinde  frontier,  it  would 
have  afforded  his  Excellency  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
have  complied  with  his  request,  and  to  have  recom- 
mended it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is,  I  am  to  add,  with  much  regret  his  Excellency  is 
compelled  to  notice  with  his  disapprobation  the  tenor 
and  style  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Major  Jacob's 
letter  under  acknowledgment. 

It  was,  I  am  to  observe,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Government  alone  to  judge  whether  that  officer's 
services  would  most  properly  be  retained  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Scinde  frontier,  or  more  available  for  that 
of  the  Scinde  Horse  proceeding  with  the  field  force,  and 
and  it  was  for  Major  Jacob  to  defer  to  his  Excellency's 
orders,  and  not  to  cavil  and  allow  his  mind  to  be  swayed 
by  considerations  of  what  the  public  might  think  of  the 
matter,  than  which  no  course,  I  am  to  state,  could  be 
more  unmilitary.  It  is,  I  am  to  remark,  only  the 
opinion  of  his  military  superiors  and  of  Government  that 
can  be  rightly  made  the  object  of  an  officer's  solicitude, 
and  his  Excellency  is  sorry  in  having  occasion  to  point 
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this  out  to  an  officer  of  Major  Jacob's  rank  and  standing 
in  the  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)  H.  HANCOCK,  Lieut-Colonel, 

Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 
•To  Major-General  Auchmuty, 
commanding  the  troops  in 
Scinde,  Sukkur. 


Letter  from  the  Commissioner  in  Scinde  to  the  Right 

Honourable  Viscount  Falkland,  Governor  and 

President  in  Council,  Bombay. 

No.  2,977  of  1848.— Secret  Department. 

Kurrachee,  3rd  November,  1848. 

MY  LORD, — In  transmitting  for  the  consideration  of 
your  Lordship  in  Council  the  accompanying  copy  of  a 
letter,  No.  175,  dated  the  24th  ultimo,  from  Major 
Jacob,  in  political  and  military  charge  of  the  frontier, 
I  beg  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  forwarded  with  my 
letters,  Nos.  2,742  and  2,768,  dated  respectively  the 
13th  and  16th  ultimo,  as  containing  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  relates  ;  to  which  I  have  only  to 
add,  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron 
of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  now  at  Hydrabad  for  frontier 
service,  that  I  consider  it  would  be  attended  with  risk, 
as  that  is  the  locality,  if  any  within  the  province,  where 
disaffection  is  to  be  apprehended. 

I  have,  «Scc.,  &c., 
(Signed)  R  W.  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Scinde. 
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Letter  from  A.  Malet,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, to  R.  W.  Pringle,  Esq.,  Commissioner 

in  Scinde. 

No.  446  of  1848.— Secret  Department. 

Bombay  Castle,  14th  November,  1848. 
SlK, — I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letters  Nos.  2,742,  2,768  and  2,977,  dated  the  13th* and 
16th  ultimo,  and  the  3rd  instant. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that  it  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  Government,  be  highly  unadvisable  to 
permit  Major  Jacob  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Mooltan. 

3.  His   Lordship    in   Council   concurs   with   you   in 
opinion  that  the  detachment  of  Scinde  Horse  now  at 
Hydrabad  should  not  be  removed  from  thence. 

4.  Whether  the  officers  and  men  of  the  1st  regiment 
now  with  the  detachment  at  Subzulkote  should  proceed 
with  that  detachment,  or  be  relieved  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  of  the  2nd  regiment,  is  a  point 
which  should   be  determined   by  yourself  and   Major 
Jacob. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  A.  MALET, 

Chief  Secretary, 

[True  Copy.] 

(Signed)  J.  F.  LESTER, 

Assistant  Commissioner 
in  Scinde. 
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Letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Bombay,  to  the 
Honourable  J.  P.  Willoughby. 

Dated  14th  November,  1848. 

MY  DEAR  WILLOUGHBY, — Relative  to  the  Scinde 
affairs  at  present,  every  arrangement  has  gone  on  well. 
Had  Major  Jacob  not  been  wanted  so  urgently  on  the 
frontier,  of  course  he  could  have  gone  with  Dundas ;  but 
he  is  too  good  an  officer,  and  so  perfectly  understands 
the  tribes,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  spared. 
No  news  from  the  north-west 

Ever  yours  truly, 

WILLOUGHBY  COTTON. 


Letter  from  R.  W.  Pringle,  Esq.,  to  Major  Jacob. 
No.  3,206  of  1848.— Secret  Department. 

Kurrachee,  28th  November,  1848. 

Sm, — With  reference  to  your  Letter,  No.  17-5,  dated 
the  24th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your 
information  and  guidance,  copy  of  my  letter  No.  2,977, 
dated  the  3rd  instant,  and  of  Mr.  Chief  Secretary 
Malet!s  reply,  No.  446,  dated  14th  instant. 

2.  By  a  letter  dated  the  10th  instant,  from  Brigadier 
the  Honourable  H.  Dundas,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a 
troop   of  Scinde   Horse  has   already  joined   you  from 
Hydrabad,  but  on  this  point  I  beg  to  be  informed. 

3.  I  also  request  you  will  favour  me  with  your  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Malet's 
letter,  if  the  point  to  which  it  relates  has  not  already 
been  disposed  of,  as  seems  probable,  by  the  course  of 
events,  so  as  not  conveniently  to  admit  of  modification. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  R.  W.  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Scinde. 
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Letter  from  Captain  Toilet  to  Lieut-Colonel  Shaw. 

No.  1,377  of  1848. 
Assistant  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Camp,  Sukkur, 

29th  November,  1848. 

SIR, — 1  am  instructed  by  Major-General  Auchmuty, 
C.B.  to  forward  the  annexed  copies  of  letters  regarding 
the  inexpediency  of  permitting  Major  Jacob,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  to  proceed  to  Mooltan,  and  to 
desire  that  the  same  be  made  known  to  the  Major. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  T.  TALLET,  Captain, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  S.H.B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw,  commanding 
in  Upper  Scinde,  Sukkur. 


Letter  from  Lieut. -Colonel  Hancock  to  Major-General 
Auchmuty. 
No.  2,146. 
Adjutant- General's  Office,  Bombay, 

18th  November,  1848. 

SIR, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Commander- in-Chief  to 
transmit  for  your  information  the  enclosed  transcript  of 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  Government,  in  the  Secret 
Department  (No.  447),  dated  the  14th  instant,  with  copy 
of  its  accompaniments,  relative  to  the  inexpediency  of 
permitting  Major  Jacob  under  existing  circumstances  to 
proceed  with  the  Scinde  Horse  to  the  siege  of  Mooltan, 
and  the  removal  of  the  detachment  of  that  corps  now  at 
Hydrabad. — 1  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  HANCOCK,  Lieut.-Colonel, 

Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 
To  Major-General  S.  B.  Auchmuty,  C.B., 
commanding  the  troops  in  Upper  Scinde. 
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Letter  from  A.  Malet,  Esq.,  to  Lieut-Colonel  Hancock. 
No.  447  of  1848.— Secret  Department. 

Bombay  Castle,  14th  November,  1848. 
SIR, — I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  transmit  to  you  for  submission 
to  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- Chief,  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  this  date  to  the  Commissioner  in  Scinde, 
relative  to  the  inexpediency  of  Major  Jacob  proceeding 
towards  Mooltan,  and  the  detachment  of  the  Scinde 
Horse  now  at  Hydrabad  being  removed  from  thence. 
The  point  noticed  in  the  concluding  paragragh  has  pro- 
bably already  been  communicated  to  his  Excellency  the 
Command  er-in-Chief  by  the  officer  commanding  in 
Scinde. 

1  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  A.  MALET, 

Chief  Secretary. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  the  Commissioner  in 
Scinde. 

17th  January,  1849. 

SIR, —  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  No.  80,  of  the  10th  of  January,  1849,  with 
accompaniments. 

With  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  extracts  from  a 
letter,  No.  31,  dated  20th  September,  1848,  from  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  beg  leave  to  point 
out  that  many  erroneous  impressions  appear  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  various  tribes  on  this  frontier,  where- 
fore, with  a  view  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this 
matter,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  explain  that  the 
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Khyheerees  never  were  a  plundering  tribe, — they  are  not 
even  Belooches, — never  were  our  enemies  in  any  way, 
were  never  subdued  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  were 
never  induced  by  his  Excellency  to  settle  in  Scinde. 
The  Khyheerees  formerly,  up  to  about  the  year  1827, 
held  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy,  and  the  sunuds 
for  these  lands,  granted  to  them  by  the  old  Nusseer 
Khan  of  Kelat,  are  still  in  their  possession,  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  genuine  by  the  present  Khan. 

About  1827-28  the  Khyheerees,  who  had  long  main- 
tained a  struggle  against  the  Belooche  tribes  around 
them,  were  at  last,  by  a  general  coalition  of  the  predatory 
tribes,  of  whom  the  Doomkees  and  Jekranees  were  the 
chief,  entirely  expelled  from  Cutchee,  and  they  then 
took  refuge  in  Scinde;  where  they  were  quietly  and 
peaceably  settled  when  we  came  to  the  country  in 
1838-39. 

In  1839  British  troops  were  sent  against  the  robber 
tribes  then  occupying  the  lands  of  the  Khyheerees  in  the 
plains  of  Cutchee ;  the  marauders  fled  and  took  refuge 
in  the  hills.  After  Major  Billamore's  successful  expe- 
dition into  the  mountains  in  1839-40  (in  the  course  of 
which  the  hill  tribe  were  really  encountered  and  beaten), 
the  Khyheerees  were  replaced  by  Mr.  Ross  Bell,  then 
resident  in  Scinde,  on  the  lands  of  their  fathers.  The 
same  officer  afterwards  again  rejected  them,  and  restored 
the  lands  to  the  Doomkees  and  Jekranees  under  Beejah 
Khan  and  Durrya  Khan,  the  Khyheerees  returning  to 
Scinde. 

The  Doomkees  and  Jekranees  quietly  occupied  the 
lands  in  question,  and  abstained  from  plundering  during 
the  year  1842,  when  I  held  military  and  political  charge 
of  this  frontier. 
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But  no  sooner  had  the  British  troops  totally  evacuated 
Cutchee,  than  these  marauders  resumed  their  old  habits, 
and  by  reason  of  their  incursions  and  those  of  the  hill 
tribes,  the  whole  border  was  laid  waste,  and  the  most 
dreadful  injuries  inflicted  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  desert.  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  after  the  conquest  of  Scinde  by  the 
British.  No  efficient  protection  was  afforded  to  our 
subjects  on  the  border,  and  to  increase  the  evil,  our 
wretched  peasantry,  when  they  attempted  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  homes  from  the  daring  and  cruel 
marauders,  were  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  British 
troops  placed  for  their  protection.  As  in  the  instance 
which  occurred  in  1844,  when  the  6th  regiment  of 
Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry  cut  up  in  a  shocking  manner 
more  than  sixty  of  our  own  people,  besides  about  an 
equal  number  of  the  peaceable  subjects  of  H.  H.  Meer 
Ali  Morad,  who,  the  former  at  least>  offered  no  resist- 
ance, even  throwing  away  their  arms  when  ordered,  and 
who  had  turned  out  to  protect  their  property  from  the 
robbers.  Government  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  and  some  of  the  survivors  who 
were  severely  wounded  on  that  occasion,  are  now  receiv- 
ing pensions  from  the  British  Government. 

This  affair  did  an  immense  amount  of  injury  on  this 
frontier,  and  was  the  greatest  possible  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  the  robbers.  It  was,  however,  unfor- 
tunately never  rightly  understood  at  head-quarters  until, 
in  1847,  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  reported  by  me  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  the  depositions  on  oath  before 
me,  as  magistrate,  of  the  wounded  men  and  others 
forwarded.  So  little  was  known  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case,  that  it  appears  by  the  Bengal  General  Orders, 
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that  the  6th  regiment  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry  were 
presented  with  musketoons  for  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  After  this  followed  the  plundering  and  burn- 
ing of  Kumber  by  the  marauders,  and  the  unsuccessful 
attack  by  the  British  on  the  village  of  Poolijee,  then  in 
the  possession  of  Beejah  Khan  Doomkee. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  nothing  could  have  been 
worse  than  the  state  of  this  frontier.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  expedition  into  the  hills  in  1845  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  the  greater  part  of  the  men  from  the 
plains  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  namely,  the 
Doomkee,  Jekranee,  &c.  ;  but  none  of  the  hill-men,  with 
the  exception  of  Meer  Hussan  Nootanee,  surrendered  or 
were  captured  ;  neither  were  the  hill- tribes  injured  in 
the  least,  save  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  a  few  cattle. 

The  Doomkees  and  Jekranees  were,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  their  surrender,  transported  from  Cutchee, 
with  their  wives,  families,  and  property,  and  settled  in 
Scinde ;  but  the  Boogtees  remained  as  troublesome  as 
ever,  becoming  even  more  daring  than  before  in  their 
incursions,  although  the  Government  of  Scinde  offered  a 
reward  for  each  man  of  the  tribe  who  might  be  anyhow 
taken  prisoner ;  and  every  individual  of  the  Boogtees 
was  ordered  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  wherever  found. 
The  new  settlers,  the  Doomkees  and  Jekranees,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  become  peaceable  subjects,  aided 
by  the  Kosahs  and  others  in  Scinde,  were  not  less  active 
robbers,  from  the  British  side  of  the  border,  than  were 
the  hill-men  on  the  other.  Such  was  the  state  of  dis- 
order, and  such  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  robber  tribes 
was  induced,  that  in  December,  1846,  a  body  of  about 
1,200  men  of  the  Boogtees,*  from  the  hills  nearly  all  of 

*  Since  ascertained  from  Islam  Khan  Alim  Khan  and  the  other 
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them  on  foot,  marched  in  open  day  far  into  the  British 
territory,  plundered  all  the  country  about  Meerpoor,  to 
within  sixteen  miles  of  the  city  of  Shikarpoor,  and  re- 
turned within  their  hills,  a  distance  of  some  seventy 
miles,  uninjured,  with  all  their  booty  in  perfect  safety. 

In  January,  1847,  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  arrived 
on  the  frontier,  and  Government  is  acquainted  with  what 
has  occurred  on  the  frontier  since  that  time.  My  honour- 
able masters  may  rest  assured,  that  no  unnecessary 
violence  has  been  or  ever  will  be  made  use  of  by  me.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  conciliate  an  enemy  with  ad- 
Vantage  when  he  believes  that  you  are  weak,  more  espe- 
cially an  Asiatic  enemy ;  and  the  above  hasty  but  true 
sketch  of  the  affairs  of  this  frontier  from  1843  to  1846 
inclusive,  shows  that  the  robber  tribes  had  little  reason 
to  believe  us  strong. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  very  Boogtees  themselves,  fully  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  and  mercy  shown  in  the  punishment  of  those  de- 
termined murderers  and  robbers  of  the  Boogtee  tribe,  on 
the  1st  October,  1847.  But  the  effect  of  such  blows  is 
merely  temporary,  and  chiefly  valuable  as  giving  time 
and  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  best 
adapted  to  afford  permanent  relief.  This  has  been  my 
aim  from  the  first.  There  have  been,  and  are  still,  many 
obstacles  to  success,  but  none  of  them  insuperable.  I 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  among  the  people  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  power  and  will  of  the  Government 


Boogtee  leaders,  that  the  number  was  about  2,000 ;  each  private 
man  received  a  cow  or  bullock  and  five  sheep  and  goats  as  his 
share  of  the  plunder.  The  total  number  of  head  of  cattle  carried 
off  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  about  15,000. 
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Observations  by  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier. 

2nd  February,  1847. 

Major-General  Hunter  encloses  a  Report  from  Captain 
Jacob.  I  beg  to  call  to  General  Hunter's  notice,  that  I, 
perfectly  knowing  these  men,  warned  him  on  the  8th 
May  (eight  months  ago)  what  would  happen  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

(EXTRACT.) 

8th  May,  1846. 

"  You  must  look  out  for  your  convoys  to  Shahpoor  ; 
depend  upon  it  the  robbers  mean  to  have  a  touch  at 
them.  Now,  mark,  I  suspect  the  Jekranees  are  raising 
a  talk,  and  mean  to  plunder  some  convoy  themselves, 
and  lay  it  on  the  Boogtees.  This,  you  will  say,  is  a  deep 
scheme,  but  it  is  just  what  such  chaps  are  dabs  at,  and 
the  only  thing  is  to  be  up  to  their  tricks.  I  suspect  them 
hugely,  however,  and  warn  you  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
on  them." 

That  General  Hunter  sent  this  warning,  which  I  gave 
him,  to  the  police  and  to  the  outposts  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  therefore  I  have  much  to  complain  of.  No  expe- 
rience of  these  robbers  was  required,  either  by  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  or  Lieutenant  Younghusband,  or  the  officer 
commanding  outposts.  Robbers  are  alike  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries :  to  deal  with  them  only  needs  acti- 
vity and  reflection  ;  neither  seem  to  have  been  employed 
till  Captain  Jacob  arrived,  though  the  above  caution  and 
common  resolution  in  officers  at  outposts  ought  to  have 
prevented  all  this  inconvenience  which  has  taken  place 
on  the  frontier.  The  details  stated  by  Captain  Jacob  of 
the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  J  ekranees  are  exactly 
those  which  I  fully  expected,  and  to  prevent  which  I 
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placed  Lieutenant  Hamilton  where  he  is.  The  Jekranees 
never  should  have  been  allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  their 
horses  were  positively  ordered  by  me  to  be  sold.  It  was 
reported  to  me  that  they  had  been  sold  by  auction,  and 
the  difference  between  their  value  and  what  they  sold 
for  was  paid  to  the  owners  by  Government.  I  have  no 
papers  by  me  to  refer  to,  as  Captain  Browne  is  gone,  but 
the  transaction  is  very  clear  in  my  memory.  Captain 
Jacob  says  he  "  believes  "  the  system  of  robbery  has  been 
carried  on  without  being  suspected.  It  was  very  natural 
to  believe  so,  but  it  was  not  the  case,  for  my  letter  shows 
that  I  more  than  suspected  it,  and  warned  General 
Hunter  eight  months  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton  imagines  he  was  placed  where  he  is 
for;  I  knew  from  the  first  moment  that  these  things 
were  inevitable,  unless  a  British  officer  by  his  zeal  and 
activity  on  the  spot  prevented  them,  and  I  knew  he 
could  do  so  if  he  did  his  duty ;  and  unless  he  can  explain 
his  conduct  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  Major-General 
Hunter,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  request  the  Governor- 
General  to  recall  him,  and  place  another  officer  in  his 
position.  My  original  orders  are  to  be  rigidly  put  in 
force,  that,  1st.  No  man  is  to  carry  arms  without  a  special 
permission  in  writing  from  lieutenant  of  police,  &c.  2nd. 
No  man  is  to  quit  the  station  of  Janeederah  without 
leave.  3rd.  No  man  is  to  keep  a  horse,  except,  which  I 
now  add,  by  permission,  for  agricultural  purposes,  unless 
it  be  the  chief  Duryah  Khan,  and  his  must  in  future  be 
registered,  as  well  as  every  horse  kept  for  agriculture, 
and  this  register  must  be  kept  in  the  Jekranee  officer's 
own  writing,  that  he  may  know  and  muster  all  the  horses 
at  any  moment,  and  confiscate  any  that  are  absent  at 
such  muster,  besides  punishing  the  owner  in  anv  other 
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way  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the  frontier  thinks 
proper,  arid  which  may  be  within  his  competence  to  in- 
flict. As  a  magistrate,  which  Captain  Jacob  is,  I  leave 
it  to  Captain  Jacob  to  carry  through  those  rules  at  his 
discretion,  for  as  there  has  been  great  neglect,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  regarding  these  thieves,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
be  suddenly  harsh  without  admonition  being  duly  given 
and  explained  to  men  so  wild,  and  that  I  will  hang  them 
if  they  go  out  plundering.  But  I  repeat  it,  my  determi- 
nation is  to  make  an  example  of  those  who  refuse  obedi- 
ence. This  renders  it  necessary  that  the  Jekranees 
should  clearly  understand  their  position ;  and  I  desire 
Captain  Jacob  io  explain  this  to  them  personally,  which 
will  be  satisfactory  both  to  himself  and  to  me.  '  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  give  general  directions 
in  minor  points.  The  officer  on  the  frontier  must  act  on 
his  own  discretion,  reporting  what  he  does.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stack  and  his  regiment  had  the  outposts,  and 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  that  which  is  the 
chief  duty  of  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry,  or  what  has  taken 
place  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  happened ;  but  I 
attribute  the  mischief  much  more  to  Lieutenant  Hamilton 
than  to  the  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  outposts.  I 
know  that  had  there  not  been  much  neglect,  what  has 
taken  place,  according  to  Captain  Jacob's  report,  could 
not  have  occurred. 

(Signed)         C.  J.  NAPIER,  Lieutenant-General. 


Major-General  Hunter  to  Major  Jacob. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB,  —  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
with  the  Governor's  remarks  on  your  late  report.    It  is 
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rather  hard  to  reflect  on  me,  who  never  knew  one  order 
that  was  given  to  Lieut.  Hamilton  ;  neither  did  I  know 
from  your  report  that  the  mares  and  horses  had  been 
ordered  to  be  sold :  all  I  know  is,  the  extract  of  his 
letter  to  me  is  correct.  I  mentioned  it  to  Goldney  and 
Younghusband :  they  did  not  suspect  Jekranees,  and  as 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  never  would  allow  it.  I  am 
and  have  been  often  told  that  a  Jakranee  could  do 
no  wrong.  You  have  now  the  sole  command  of  the 
frontier,  and  can  give  your  own  orders.  I  only  hope 
Sir  Charles  won't,  in  one  of  his  wild  moments,  write  an 
order  to  some  one  under  your  command  to  act  in  some 
contrary  manner.  Orders  given  to  so  many  plays  Old 
Harry.  Send  me  back  these  observations  sharp  after 
taking  a  copy,  which  will  guide  you  in  future  very 
clearly  without  reference  to  any  one.  I  may  have 
to  reply  to  them  before  I  go,  which  I  intend  on  the 
17th. 

Yours,  in  haste, 
(Signed)  G.  HUNTER. 


From  Sir  G.  Napier  to  Major  Jacob. 

Kurrachee,  February  1,  1847. 

DEAR  JACOB, — 1  have  yours  of  the  25th  instant,  which 
has  perfectly  astonished  me.  What  have  Forbes,  Young- 
husband,  and  Hamilton  been  about !  Against  my  own 
opinion  I  was  persuaded,  like  an  ass,  to  allow  the  Jekra 
nees  to  be  armed.  I  long  ago  ordered  their  horses  to  be 
taken  from  them  and  sold. 

I  have  written  to  Hunter.     I  long  to  get  his  official  on 
the  subject.     I  have  told  him  to  put  the  Jekranees  and 
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Lieutenant   Hamilton   under  your  orders.      They   are 
bold  fellows,  and  you  will  turn  them  to  some  account. 

The  English  mail  has  just  been  signalled,  and  I  leave 
this  for  Hyderabad  to-morrow,  so  I  am  too  busy  to  say 
more. 

Very  faithfully, 

C.  J.  NAPIER. 


Major-General  Hunter  to  Major  Jacob 

January  24,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  was  very  much  delighted  with 
the  success  of  your  people  against  a  party  of  Boogtees, 
which  I  have  sent  off  to  the  Governor.  For  the  last 
year,  I  believe,  the  3rd  Cavalry  never  sent  out  a  patrol : 
no  wonder  Lootoos  came  in  every  direction ;  but  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  they  will  now  give  over  troubling  our 
frontier,  let  them  go  elsewhere  if  they  please.  I  feel  so 
confident  that  your  arrangements  and  activity  will  give 
peace  to  the  country,  that  I  begin  to  regret  my  time  of 
departure  is  so  near.  Under  the  3rd  Cavalry  manage- 
ment of  the  frontier,  as  I  think  I  told  you  before,  it  was 
necessary  to  arm  both  Kosahs  and  Jakranees  ;  but  I 
never  approved  of  their  being  so.  I  have  written  to  the 
Governor  for  permission  to  cancel  that  leave,  and  not 
even  at  Janadeyra  to  allow  arms  to  be  carried ;  that 
you  will  guarantee  them  protection  if  so  is  ordered  :  those 
chaps,  if  allowed  matchlocks  and  horses,  will  go  across  the 
desert  and  plunder,  or  try  to  do  so,  leaving  alone  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil 

I  have  ordered  out  your  detachment  from  Shikarpoor, 
on  the  reasons  you  have  urged  :  by  the  end  of  the  month 
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the  18th  will  be  up,  and  then  Shikarpoor  will  be  well 
guarded ;  but  I  myself  never  had  fear  of  any  attempt 
being  made  on  our  cantonment,  though  it  was  the 
fashion  at  one  time  to  make  it  appear  a  probable  event ; 
but  we  are  on  another  tack  now. 
Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Sunday,  4  p.  M.  (Signed)         G.  HUNTER. 


(Extract.) 

From  Major  Jacob  to  the  officer  commanding  in  Upper 
Sinde. 

No.  209  of  1847. 

Khanghur,  4th  November,  1847. 

PRACTICALLY,  however,  I  was  made,  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  the  sole  authority,  military  and  political, 
as  far  as  related  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  border, 
throughout  that  part  of  the  frontier  of  Scinde  and 
Cutchee  which  was  placed  under  my  command. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  policy  pursued  by  me 
on  this  frontier,  the  best  way  of  explaining  it  perhaps 
will  be  to  state,  as  shortly  as  possible,  what  actually  have 
been  my  proceedings,  and  the  facts  which  have  taken 
place. 

On  the  9th  January,  1847,  I  arrived  at  Khanghur, 
and  received  command  of  the  frontier  out -posts  :  at  this 
time  I  found  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
disorder,  which  had  become  much  worse  since  the  suc- 
cessful raid  of  the  Boogtee  tribe,  in  November  1846, 
when  the  mountaineers  came  down  in  force  to  within  15 
miles  of  Shikarpoor,  and  returned  uninjured  to  the  hills. 
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In  fact  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the  border,  and  for 
a  considerable  distance  within  it,  was  one  continued 
scene  of  terror  and  alarm  on  the  night  before  we  arrived 
at  Khanghur.  Alum  Khan  himself,  with  a  body  of 
predatory  horse,  was  plundering  on  the  road  between 
Janadeyra  and  Jagner,  whence  he  carried  off  a  number 
of  camels  of  the  baggage  corps.  The  next  night 
horsemen  from  the  hills  carried  off  camels  from  Rojaun, 
and  this  appeared  to  be  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 
There  was  no  peace  or  quiet  anywhere  on  this  frontier, 
and  General  Hunter  himself  told  me,  and  has  expressed 
the  same  in  one  of  those  letters  now  forwarded,  that  they 
were  always  expecting  Shikarpoor  to  be  attacked.  The 
people  of  the  country  had  not  the  slightest  confidence  in 
British  protection.  As  everybody  carried  arms,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  our  own  territory  were  quite  as  much  given 
to  marauding,  and  did  quite  as  much  to  keep  up  disorder 
and  bloodshed,  as  the  robbers  from  the  hills  ;  in  fact,  a 
system  of  private  warfare  was  constantly  carried  on  by 
both  parties,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  On  the  side 
of  Boordicka,  in  the  territory  of  H.  H.  Meer  Ali  Morad, 
matters  were  if  possible  even  worse. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
marauding  on  the  part  of  our  own  subjects,  and  to  give 
the  well-disposed  portion  of  them  reasonable  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  protect  them.  I  therefore  proceeded  to 
establish  a  system  of  daily  and  nightly  patrols  of  horse 
along  the  whole  frontier,  on  both  sides  of  the  desert,  and 
into  Boordicka  and  Cutchee.  These  patrols  instantly 
went  to  Ooch,  Punian,  Hoodoo,  Gorenaree,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
notwithstanding  the  long  distance  and  want  of  water, 
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this  daily  labour  was  persevered  in  throughout  the  hot 
season  (with  what  effect  is  well  known).  Having  thus 
provided  against  disturbance  from  without,  I  endeavoured 
to  remedy  internal  disorder — as  soon  therefore  as  my 
patrolling  arrangements  were  established,  I  proceeded  to 
disarm  every  man  in  the  country  not  having  especial 
permission  to  carry  arms.  This  having  been  done,  it 
was  no  longer  difficult  to  distinguish  a  robber  from  a  true 
man. 

The  horses  and  mares  of  the  Jekranees  and  Jana- 
deyra  had  been  taken  from  them  and  sold  a  year  before 
by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor ;  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  sale  was  fictitious,  and  that  their 
horses  had  been  merely  placed  for  safe  keeping  with 
various  Zemeendars  all  over  the  country,  and  all  this 
was  quite  unknown  to  Government.  Whenever  the 
Jeckranees  wished  to  proceed  on  a  predatory  excursion, 
the  horses,  and  all  also  required,  were  immediately 
forthcoming ;  the  men,  mounted  and  armed,  assembled 
one  by  one,  at  some  convenient  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
on  their  return,  disposed  of  the  plunder  among  their 
Zemeendar  friends,  and  returned  singly  to  their  houses, 
secretly  as  they  went  out. 

I  warned  the  Jekranees  at  Janadeyra,  and  others, 
that  if  I  found  them  still  carrying  on  these  predatory 
excursions,  I  should  imprison  them,  and  they  would  be 
hanged,  but  long  impunity  had  made  them  bold,  and 
having  great  confidence  in  their  own  native  cunning, 
they  fancied  they  could  still  conceal  their  deeds  from  my 
knowledge  ;  until  on  the  28th  January,  a  large  party  of 
them  was  seized  by  one  of  my  patrols,  near  Thool, 
mounted,  armed,  and  with  a  number  of  stolen  cattle  in 
their  possession — their  swords  were  covered  with  fresh 
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blood,  and  the  culprits  themselves  boasted  of  having 
killed  six  men,  whom  they  had  found  with  the  cattle 
they  had  carried  off.  I  deprived  these  robbers  of  their 
horses  and  arms,  and  sent  the  men  to  prison  at  Shikar- 
poor.  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  great  and 
excellent :  the  Zemeendars  feared  any  longer  to  connect 
themselves  with  these  secret  expeditions,  which,  indeed, 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  they  having  on  this  occasion  lost 
their  horses,  arms,  and  plunder.  The  well-disposed 
people  acquired  confidence  in  Government,  and  the 
measures  above  mentioned  being  steadily  continued,  in 
a  few  months  the  country  settled  down  into  the  most 
profound  tranquillity,  which  has  not  since  been  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  single  marauder  within  the 
British  territory. 

Having  completely  put  a  stop  to  plundering  on  the 
border,  whether  from  our  side  or  from  without,  and 
caused  the  mountaineers  themselves  to  look  on  further 
attempts  by  small  parties  to  invade  our  territory  as 
hopeless,  I  proceeded  to  endeavour  to  render  these  hill- 
men  powerless  for  evil  in  future.  Their  chiefs,  Islam 
Khan,  Alim  Khan,  &c,,  positively  refused  to  submit  to 
the  British  Government  —  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy — 
or  to  forego  their  lawless  life,  thinking  themselves  safe 
and  quite  out  of  reach  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
However,  I  soon  discovered  that  they  were  in  great 
measure  dependent  for  food  on  supplies  from  the  plains, 
principally  from  our  own  territory,  and  from  Boordicka. 
These  supplies,  with  some  difficulty,  I  almost  entirely 
put  a  stop  to,  thereby  reducing  the  plundering  tribes  to 
distress.  Having  cut  off  their  food  from  Scinde,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  on  the  Cutchee  side,  and  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  with  the  exception  that  occasional  convoys 
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reached  them  from  Lharree.  They  were  soon  reduced  to 
extremity,  but  though  the  poorer  families  of  the  Boogtees 
were  suffering  from  starvation  and  misery,  and  came  in 
to  surrender  to  me  in  an  almost  famished  state,  yet 
their  chiefs,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  their  starving 
followers,  obstinately  refused  to  surrender,  and  preferred 
continuing  their  robber-life.  At  last  the  famine  could 
no  longer  be  borne ;  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
submit  or  to  obtain  food  by  force :  they  preferred  the 
latter  course,  and,  assembling  as  many  fighting  men  as 
they  could,  made  three  separate  inroads  into  that  part  of 
Cutchee  inhabited  by  the  Khyheerees  under  our  pro- 
tection. In  their  assaults  on  the  town  of  Poolejee,  &c. 
they  were  repulsed,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 
inroad,  they  were  attacked  and  almost  wholly  destroyed, 
by  Lieutenant  Merewether :  after  this  they  still  en- 
deavoured to  make  one  more  effort,  but  without  success. 
Their  friends,  so  soon  as  they  knew  the  fearful  extent  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  them,  left  them  to  their 
fate  ;  still  the  Boogtee  chief  did  not  surrender,  and  the 
reports  of  the  robbers  again  making  head  for  another 
inroad,  although  evidently  without  foundation,  in  truth, 
did  harm,  by  causing  alarm  among  the  people  in  the 
plain.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
and  managed  to  have  it  believed  that  I  was  proceeding 
at  once  to  Deyrah,  to  seize  Islam  Khan,  &c.  This  news 
was  carried  to  Deyrah  by  their  own  spies,  who  reported 
to  Islam  Khan  that  they  had  seen  me  in  full  march 
towards  Deyrah.  When  this  intelligence  reached  him, 
the  Boogtee  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  but 
having  been  informed  by  a  treacherous  message  from 
Janadeyra  that  he  ought  not  to  come  into  me,  as  I  had 
determined  on  imprisoning  him,  and  being  advised  by 
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these  Jekrannees  and  other  parties  to  surrender  to  the 
police  at  Kusmore,  Islam  Khan,  &c.,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Kusmore,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  Russuldar 
of  Police,  Aliff  Khan. 

The  system  of  policy  by  which  my  proceedings  have 
been  regulated  may  be  comprised  in  three  or  four 
words,  common  sense,  hard  labour,  perseverance,  and 
watchfulness.  These  I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to 
practice,  and  the  result  has  been  that  our  own  people 
are  perfectly  protected  from  injury  to  person  and 
property,  and  also  completely  prevented  from  injuring 
their  neighbours.  Not  an  armed  man,  save  the  soldiers 
and  policemen  of  the  state,  is  now  ever  seen  on  the 
border :  people  go  about  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Sinde  and  Cutchee,  even  with  much  valuable 
property  or  camels,  &c.,  without  a  single  armed  attendant, 
without  fear,  and  perfectly  unmolested.  This  state  of 
affairs  may,  I  am  certain,  be  perpetuated,  with  a  proper 
arrangement  for  guarding  the  frontier ;  but  if  it  be 
neglected  or  mismanaged,  things  will  in  a  very  few  years 
be  as  bad  as  ever.  The  Jekrannees  at  Janadeyra  are 
inveterate  marauders  :  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they 
have  really  been  as  yet  changed  in  the  least  since  they 
have  become  British  subjects  ;  they  continually  pine 
after  the  stormy  and  lawless  freedom  they  have  lost,  and 
are  always  on  the  watch  for  a  renewal  of  the  joys  of  a 
robber's  life.  Many  of  the  Kosahs  about  are  not  much 
better,  and  the  whole,  if  not  carefully  watched  and 
strongly  controlled,  would  soon  re-establish  the  syste- 
matic plundering  which  so  long  kept  this  country  in  a 
ferment,  and  reduced  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  it 
to  a  desert.  To  maintain  the  peace  and  quiet  now  so 
happily  established  on  this  frontier,  it  appears  to  me 
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almost  necessary  that  the  control  of  it  should  be  in  one 
man's  hands,   and  should  be   his  sole,  or  at  least  his 
principal,   duties :    he  should  have  the  command  from 
Kusmore  in  the  Indus,  to  the  extreme  Western  boundary, 
the  police  being  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  posts,  or,  if 
kept  there,  placed  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  frontier.     The  frontier  officer  should 
have  political  authority  concerning  such  matters  as  relate 
to  the  safe  guarding  of  the  frontier.     Magisterial  powers 
over  our  own  subjects  to  the  same  extent,  and  should  be 
the  sole  channel  of   communication  with   the   frontier 
tribes  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.     The  post  of 
commanding  on  the  frontier  is  no  sinecure,  its  duties  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  any  man,  how- 
ever active  of  mind  and  body,  and  cannot  be  efficiently 
performed   by  the   collector  or   other   officer   similarly 
situated,  having  already  a  sufficiency  of  work  to  perform 
in  his  own  peculiar  line. 

I  have,  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  S.  I.  Horse. 
To  Colonel  Shaw, 

Commanding  in  U.  S.,  Shickarpoor. 


Letter  from  Lieut-Col.  Outram,  C.B.,  to  Major  Jacob. 

9th  November,  1842. 

SIR, — I  cannot  depart  fromSinde  without  performing 
my  duty  to  yourself  and  the  corps  you  command  in 
acknowledging  the  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  you, 
to  Lieutenants  Malcolm  and  Fitzgerald,  and  to  the 
Native  officers  and  men  of  the  Sinde  Irregular  Rus- 
salla. 

o  2 
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For  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  man, 
Cutchee  and  Upper  Sinde  have  been  for  a  whole  year 
entirely  free  from  the  irruptions  of  the  hill-tribes,  by 
which  villages  were  annually  destroyed,  lives  and  pro- 
perty sacrificed,  and  the  whole  country  kept  in  a  state 
of  fever. 

During  the  past  year  the  emissaries  of  our  enemies 
had  been  unremitting  in  their  exertions  to  instigate  the 
northern  hill-tribes  to  resume  their  marauding  habits, 
with  a  view  to  disturb  our  communication  with  Affghan- 
istan  through  Sinde  and  Cutchee  ;  and  so  far  succeeded 
that  large  bands  of  freebooters  were  at  one  time  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose,  under  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
their  former  leaders ;  but  in  vain  they  strove  to  effect 
this  object,  which  were  solely  counteracted  by  the  in- 
domitable zeal  with  which  you,  your  officers  and  men, 
so  constantly  exposed  yourselves,  especially  throughout 
the  hot  months,  whereby  every  attempt  of  the  marauders 
to  enter  the  plains  was  baffled.  The  extraordinary 
vigilance  you  have  exerted,  and  strict  discipline  you 
have  maintained,  not  merely  in  the  Sinde  Russuldar,  but 
also  among  the  quotas  of  Belooch  Horse  which  were 
under  your  orders,  have  deterred  the  northern  tribes 
from  committing  themselves  in  hostility  during  the  late 
exciting  period,  in  dread  of  the  corps  you  so  ably  com- 
mand. 

I  am  bound  accordingly  to  attribute  to  the  Sinde 
Irregular  Horse  the  profound  tranquillity  which  has  been 
preserved  in  Upper  Sinde  and  Cutchee  ;  and  I  beg  you 
will  accept  yourself,  and  convey  to  your  officers  and  men, 
my  grateful  thanks. 

I  have  the  honour  to  annex  an  extract  (paragraph  11) 
from  a  despatch  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Maddox 
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on  the  9th   ultimo,   expressing  my  obligations  to  you 
personally. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  OlJTRAM, 

Pol.,  Agent  in  S.  and  B. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Major  Jacob. 

6th  February,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — Send  home  the  Chandias  with  all 
sorts  of  butter.  As  there  are  no  parsnips  in  Sinde, 
fair  words  must  do  for  the  present.  As  the  money  and 
parsnips  are  together,  what  I  give  Wullee  I  must  take 
from  the  Khan,  pro  tern.  At  least  send  a  letter  to  me  by 
the  Teywahg,  to  tell  me  the  5,000  cavalry  and  infantry 
are  coming  up  as  soon  as  the  camels  can  be  hired. 
Make  your  moonshee  or  Alif  Khan  write  this  also  to 
Brown's  moonshee  :  add,  that  the  7th  Cavalry  arrived 
at  Khanghur  on  any  day  convenient.  Send  this  to  get 
into  the  Boogtee  hands  ;  and  in  your  letter — the  Persian 
being  a  translation  of  the  English  only,  as  if  from  a 
different  person — make  any  remarks  you  think  right  on 
the  great  fortification  I  am  going  to  construct  at  Deyra, 
and  in  this  pass,  when  the  troops  arrive,  unless  the 
Boogtees  make  salam  ;  expatiate  largely  on  my  benevo- 
lence and  my  wishes  not  to  extirpate  them.  I  really  do 
feel  very  benevolent  in  that  way  since  the  rascally 
camel-men  failed  me.  I  am  sadly  bothered,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  honourable  terms,  especially  with  Deyra 
Khan,  who  is  a  good  fellow  with  a  bad  calling,  like  the 
apothecary  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet/ 

The  Murrees  have  just  sent  me  a  letter  in  answer  to 
one  of  mine,  that  they  are  ready  to  join  me  and  attack 
the  Booartees.  I  do  not  think  the  letter  you  make  up 
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for  the  Boogtees  will  do  any  good.  They  have  been 
once  tricked  and  forewarned,  hut  it  may  give  them 
alarm,  and  produce  good  effect,  and  can  do  no  harm, 
except  five  rupees  to  a  cossid. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  C.  NAPIER. 

To  Major  Jacob. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Captain  Browne. 

24th  February,  1845. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  two 
thieves  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  19th  February  to 
your  address,  were  hanged  yesterday  by  order  of  his 
Highness  the  Khan  of  Kelat. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  report  that  several  small 
parties  of  marauders  from  the  hills  have  lately  made 
their  appearance  about  Shahpoor ;  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2nd  instant,  a  party  of  these  men — Jekrannees 
Boogtees — carried  off  twenty  bullocks  loaded  with  grain 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Syude  Hussan  Ka  Koobah, 
five  miles  from  Shahpoor.  The  marauders  were  pursued 
by  a  party  of  horse  from  Shahpoor,  I  believe,  without 
success,  but  information  as  to  the  road  the  robbers  had 
taken  reaching  the  Poolejee  post  at  night,  a  party  from 
thence  followed  them  into  the  hills,  came  up  to  them  at 
Kulchat,  and  recovered  the  bullocks,  with  the  grain  and 
four  buniahs,  whom  the  thieves  had  carried  off.  The 
robbers  effected  their  escape  unhurt. 
I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Captain, 

Commanding  S.  I.  Horse. 
To  Captain  Browne, 

Secretary  to  Government. 
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5th  July,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  regret,  unpleasant  as  the  thing 
was,  the  Chupprassee  was  only  doing  his  duty.  General 
Simpson  has,  of  course,  notified  to  you  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  the  duties  now  leviable  on  things 
brought  by  Sahibs  and  Sepoys,  as  they  were  before 
on  purchases  by  Sindees ;  not  a  rupee's  worth  of  any- 
thing can  consequently  be  taken  from  the  town  without 
first  settling  with  the  tax-gatherer,  either  on  the  spot 
or  at  the  custom-station,  as  may  be  required  by  the  said 
gentleman. 

All  your  man  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  go  to  the 
custom  serai,  pay  the  dues,  and  release  the  tin. 

I  have  no  moonshee  here  to-day,  or  would  send  a 
note  with  him ;  but  it  is  immaterial,  as  on  paying  the 
duty  the  tin  will  be  given  up. 

I  hope  now  all,  both  high  and  low,  will  be  compelled 
to  taste  the  bitterness  of  this  damned  system.  The 
thing  will  be  soon  knocked  on  the  head ;  indeed,  the 
abolition  is  now  under  Sir  Charles's  consideration, 
though  it  is  extended  to  camps  meanwhile. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  B.  RATHBORNE. 


Letter  from  Captain  Rathborne  to  Major  Jacob. 

6th  December,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — Government  have  now  abolished 
all  internal  duties,  substituting  duties  import  and  export 
into  and  out  of  Sinde,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  with  the 
exception  of  foreign  grain,  which,  though  free  in  Bombay, 
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pays  in  Sinde.  This  man  has  brought  grain  from  Sub- 
zulkote  foreign  territory,  and  is  charged  duties  for  it 
which  is  quite  correct. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  B.  RATHBORNE. 

MEM.  Proclamation  was  made  in  April  1843,  by  order 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  all  transit  duties  were  hence- 
forth abolished  ;  but  this  was  not  acted  on,  and  when  in 
December  1845,  they  were  abolished,  other  duties  were 
imposed  in  their  place,  as  appears  from  this  Note. 

MEM.  The  price  of  grain  at  Hyderabad  having  been 
raised  to  16  seers  per  rupee,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
usual  price  of  Jowaree  at  that  place,  the  chowderee 
of  the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse  Bazaar,  brought  a  number 
of  boat-loads  of  grain  from  Subzulcote  (Bhawulpoor  ter- 
ritory), they  were  passed  free  by  the  collector,  &c.,  at 
Sukkur,  but  at  Hyderabad  were  seized  by  Captain 
Rathborne  and  made  to  pay  import  duty. 


Letter  from  CaptainRathborne,  Collector  of  Hyderabad, 
to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Sinde. 

No  791  of  1845. 

18th  October,  1845. 

SIR, — 1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  No.  2,633,  forwarding  copy  of  a  complaint 
from  Captain  Jacob,  commanding  Sinde  Irregular 
Horse,  regarding  the  levy  of  taxes  at  Hyderabad  on 
clothes  to  be  made  up  into  augricas,  horse-cloths,  and 
ropes. 

Regarding  the  complaint,  I  beg  to  report  that,  as  long 
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as  town  duties  exist  at  Hyderabad,  the  tax  demanded  is 
payable.  The  conduct  of  the  tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was 
correct,  and  the  decision  of  the  deputy  collector,  Lieu- 
tenant Stack,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law. 

Whether  duty  might,  as  Captain  Jacob  says,  with 
equal  propriety  be  demanded  for  the  coats  on  the  men's 
backs,  as  for  the  cloth  they  have  purchased  to  make 
new  ones,  is  a  question  which  it  forms  no  part  of  my 
business  to  enter  into ;  but  with  reference  to  it,  I  may 
mention,  that  it  does  happen  to  be  the  case,  that  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  in  India,  and  at 
Kurrachee,  as  well  as  at  Hyderabad,  and  every  town  in 
Sinde,  custom-duties  are  invariably  levied  on  such  ma- 
terials as  clothing  may  be,  which  are  not  made  up, 
whether  they  be  for  private  use  or  for  sale.  While 
customs  are  not  levied  on  the  coats  on  gentlemen's,  or 
the  dresses  on  ladies',  backs  in  any  of  these  places. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  A.  RATHBOKNE, 

Collector  and  Magistrate. 
Hyderabad,  12th  October,  1845. 

NOTE.— It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  of  Captain  Rathborne's 
that,  although  transit  duties  were  ordered  to  be  abolished  by 
EUenborough  in  Sinde,  in  1843,  they  were  "  invariably  levied  at 
every  town  in  Sinde,"  up  to  the  end  of  1845  ;  and  that  goods 
purchased  at  Kurrachee,  on  which  heavy  duties  were  paid  at 
that  place,  were  again  made  to  pay  duty  at  Hyderabad  and  at 
every  other  town  in  Sinde. 

Captain  Bathborne  calls  the  tax  in  this  instance  complained  of 
"  town  duties,"  but  the  things  seized  not  only  were  never  taken 
into  the  town  of  Hyderabad,  but  were  never  even  near  it,  having 
been  seized  at  the  entrenched  camp  four  miles  distant  from  the 
town. 

These  taxes  were  first  imposed,  by  order  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  in 
July,  1845. 
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Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Captain  Younghusband, 
Major  of  Brigade,  Hyderabad. 

7th  July,  1845. 

Sm, — I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  re- 
present to  General  Simpson,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  Sinde,  the 
extreme  inconvenience,  injury,  and  oppression,  caused  to 
officers  and  men  at  Hyderabad  by  the  operation  of  the 
tax  imposed  some  days  since  on  everything  sold  in  the 
various  bazaars.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  grain, 
&c.,  was  already  nearly  at  a  famine  rate,  so  that  the  men 
could  ill  bear  the  burden  of  this  extra  tax ;  but  this  is 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  evils  accruing  from  the 
'manner  of  collecting  it,  the  same  amount  might  be 
collected  wholesale  from  the  sellers  of  grain,  and  other 
shopkeepers,without  one- thousandth  part  of  the  vexatious 
injury  caused  to  individuals  by  the  mode  of  collecting  it 
now  adopted,  which  I  feel  certain  cannot  havebeen  ordered 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  ;*  the  tax  has  been  farmed 
out,  and  every  purchaser,  be  it  only  of  one  halfpennyworth 
of  spinage  or  a  single  mango,  has  to  proceed  to  the 
custom  serai — pay  a  per  centage  on  the  price,  or  is  seized 
by  the  farmer's  servants.  By  this  method  of  proceeding 
every  private  servant  of  the  farmer  (or  any  rascal  calling 
himself  such,  for  in  general  they  are  not  distinguished  in 
any  way),  has  the  power  of  searching  the  person  of  every 
individual  who  may  purchase  anything  in  the  bazaar,  or 
whom  he  may  choose  to  suppose  to  have  done  so.  Some 
of  my  Sepoys  have  taken  a  little  wheat  into  the  town  to 
be  ground  after  having  paid  the  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
the  grain  in  the  first  instance,  paid  the  tax  again  on 

*  It  was,  however,  expressly  ordered  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 
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entering  the  town,  and  after  the  wheat  has  been  ground, 
the  flour  has  been  seized  by  the  farmer,  and  only  re- 
leased on  a  third  payment  on  the  same  individual  article. 
I  know  several  instances  of  robberies  having  been  com- 
mitted by  men  pretending  to  be  the  farmer's  servants 
since  this  tax  came  into  operation,  and  the  excessive 
vexation  und  trouble  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  evident. 
It  is  enough  to  drive  men  frantic,  and  I  am  certain  the 
evil  only  required  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  to  be  remedied  immediately. 

My  native  officers  and  men  tell  me  that  our  horses  got 
no  grain  yesterday,  the  buniahs  having  shut  up  their 
shops  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tax- 
farmer  and  his  servants. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB, 

Captain  of  Artillery 
Commanding  S.  I.  Horse. 


(Copy.) 

Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  the  Major  of  Brigade, 
Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad,  2nd  October,  1845. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will 
bring  to  the  notice  of  General  Simpson  (with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  of  such  proceeding  in  future),  the  follow- 
ing case  which  appears  to  be  one  of  great  hardship  to- 
wards the  men  of  my  regiments,  the  wife  of  a  duffedar, 
by  name,  Goolameer  Khan,  returned  from  Kurrachee, 
brought  with  her  for  her  husband's  use,  and  that  of  his 
three  bhargheers,  some  cloth  for  making  regimental 
augricas,  some  horse-thools,  and  some  head-and-heel 
ropes. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  woman  in  the  entrenched  camp 
yesterday,  these  things  were  seized,  and  a  tax  demanded 
for  them  in  default  of  paying  which  the  kit  was  taken 
away  from  her  and  carried  off  to  the  town.  On  my 
causing  the  circumstances  to  be  made  known  to  the 
collector  Lieutenant  Stack,  he  replied,  that  the  tax 
must  be  paid,  which  has  accordingly  been  done ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  collector's  decision  is  unjust, 
and  the  goods  purchased  in  the  Kurrachee  bazaar,  not 
being  brought  by  her  for  sale,  that  duty  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  demanded  for  the  men's  coats  on 
their  backs,  as  for  the  cloth  which  they  have  purchased 
to  make  them,  or  for  their  horses'  clothing  and  head- 
and-heel  ropes. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB, 

Captain  of  Artillery, 
Commanding  S.  I.  Horse. 


Letter  from,  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  Major  Jacob. 

24th  August,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  have  forwarded  your  scheme, 
and  backed  it  up  ;  but  not  as  regards  the  European 
officers.  It  is  bad  to  have  officers  posted  just  as  a  corps 
is  ordered  on  service,  and  worse  in  an  irregular  corps 
than  in  any  other.  I  have  recommended  that  the  full 
complement  of  officers  should  be  posted,  viz.,  2  adjutants, 
2  subalterns,  and  2  assistant  surgeons.  I  have  no  ob- 
jections to  the  2nd  in  command  taking  command  of  the 
2nd  regiment  when  detached ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  good,  and  better  than  2nd  in  commandants,  and  a 
commandant-in-chief,  which  is  inconvenient  to  the 
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service  when  troops  are  collected  in  large  bodies.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  no  change  in  this,  as  my  view 
will  add  to  the  cost :  I  daresay  yours  will  be  preferred. 
I  dislike  half-officering  a  corps ;  I  have  had  too  much 
experience  in  forming  corps  not  to  know  that  it  is  bad  ; 
but,  having  said  so,  I  did  not  press  my  own  view  upon 
Sir  Henry,  because  you  are  likely  to  outstay  me  in  Sinde, 
and  while  you  command  the  regiment,  I  do  not  care 
how  it  is  constituted  ;  but  these  things  ought  to  be 
arranged,  not  as  expedient  for  the  moment,  but  on  a 
sound  basis  as  to  the  increased  expense.  I  think  that 
which  is  most  complete  is  the  most  economical  when 
speaking  of  troops.  I  hope  they  will  give  Malcolm  the 
increased  pay. 

Yours,  &c., 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIEE. 


Letter  from  General  Sir  O.  J.  Napier  to  Major  Jacob. 

28th  November,  1845. 

MY  DEAE  JACOB, — The  Governor-General,  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  two  days  ago,  says,  speaking  of  the 
Scinde  Horse  : — 

"  The  2nd  regiment  of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  must  be 
a  separate  regiment,  we  cannot  legalize  in  Governor- 
General's  Orders  such  an  anomaly  as  one  regiment  of 
eight  squadrons  of  1,600  swords,  but  I  see  no  objection 
to  name  Major  Jacob  "  (I  wish  he  would  make  it  so 
as  they  do  12  o'clock  on  board  ship)  "as  commandant 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  regiments  of  Scinde  Local  Horse, 
giving  him  a  2nd  in  command  to  each  regiment,  one 
adjutant,  and  one  assistant-surgeon  to  each  regiment. 
Thus  there  would  be  one  European  officer  less  than  on 
the  ordinary  establishment  of  Bengal,  and  whenever 
Major  Jacob  ceases  to  command  the  two  regiments,  a 
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cammandant  would  be  appointed  to  each.     I  pay  Major 
Jacob   this  compliment  on  your   opinion   of  his   high 
merits.     In  every  other  respect  the  two  regiments,  will 
be  organized  in  strict  assimilation  of  the  Bengal  Irregular 
Cavalry.     The  2nd  regiment  will   be   raised   for   local 
service  in  Scinde,  and  the  variations  now  existing  in  the 
1st  regiment,  as  compared  with  a  regiment  of  Bengal 
Irregular  Horse,  will  be  got  rid  of  in  a  great  degree 
by  supplying  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
required  for  the  2nd  regiment  by  promoting  the  most 
deserving  characters  in  the  1st  regiment,     The  various 
ranks  and  rates  of  pay  in  both  the  regiments  shall  be 
exactly  those  of  the  Bengal  system,  each  officer,  irre- 
gular  commanding  officer,   and    soldier,   and  staff,  re- 
ceiving in  Scinde  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  the 
Bengal   Irregular   Horse   now   receive   under  the   late 
Governor-General's  orders,  relating  to  increased  pay  for 
Scinde. 

"  In  the  few  cases  where  native  officers  may  now 
be  in  the  receipt  of  higher  pay  than  the  Bengal 
rates,  the  excess  will  continue  to  be  paid  as  a  sepa- 
rate item  in  the  pay-lists,  until  such  officer  be  other- 
wise disposed  of.  Faith  will  be  kept,  and  this  regiment 
will  receive  a  reward  in  the  monopoly  of  promotion, 
which  will  render  all  these  arrangements  perfectly  easy. 
For  instance,  six  Russuldars  and  two  Jemadars  will  have 
their  salaries  raised,  the  first,  from  150  rupees  to  200 
rupees,  and  the  latter  from  75  rupees  to  200  rupees. 
The  Jemadars  will  also  get  three  steps  of  rank,  as  they 
will  pass  over  the  Russaidars  and  Naib  Russuldars,  and 
will  at  once  be  made  Russuldars.  Eight  other  Jemadars 
will  be  made  Russaidars  with  107  rupees  instead  of 
75  rupees.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  cases  of 
exception,  and  the  Russuldar  Major  on  a  salary  of  250, 
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will  remain  a  supernumerary,  until  he  vacates  his  rank 
when  no  successor  will  be  appointed." 

So  this  affair  is  settled — both  are  to  be  local  corps, 
and  he  is  very  much  afraid  of  their  families  joining 
them,  he  says  the  Madras  regiments  have  between  Jive 
and  six  thousand  women  with  each  regiment ;  when  I 
say  women,  I  mean  relatives  of  the  soldiers — wives, 
children,  sisters,  &c.  I  do  not  see  any  fear  of  this 
while  you  are  with  the  regiment,  but  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Governor-General  that  this  evil  may  grow  up  in  the 
Bombay  army,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Madras,  and  as  it 
renders  an  army  useless,  it  should  be  watched.  But  I 
have  answered  this  by  saying,  that,  by  the  Scinde  Horse 
families  being  at  Hyderabad  as  their  fixed  head-quarters, 
the  regiment  can  and  always  will  move  without  women. 
He  says  in  a  postscript : 

"  As  this  additional  regiment  of  Scinde  Horse  will  be 
on  the  Bombay  establishment,  I  must  communicate 
with  the  Bombay  Government  before  I  put  it  in  orders." 

If  you  can  enlist  your  men,  I  think  if  they  send  us 
anywhere,  you  will  have  a  good  command  of  cavalry 
before  1846  is  out.  You  are  now  the  real  commander 
of  the  whole,  and  everything  centres  in  you,  in  fact  the 
two  regiments  form  the  two  wings  of  one  regiment 
which  takes  all  its  orders  from  the  chief.  You  should 
give  nothing  to  the  2nd  except  as  the  2nd  in  command, 
and  when  detached,  then  make  over  detachment  to  him, 
but  hold  all  in  your  own  hands  till  then,  and  resume  it 
on  his  return.  By  doing  this  at  once  there  can  be  no 
trouble  :  do  not  give  up  your  regimental  command  or 
you  may  create  ill-feeling  in  retaking  it ;  but  none  can 
exist  if  you  keep  your  present  ground  exactly  as  you 
are.  I  should  go  further — I  would  order  your  two 
seconds  to  fall  in  sometimes  in  command  of  one  regi- 
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ment,  sometimes  of  another,  by  which  the  corps  would 
be  only  two  regiments  in  name.  Number  your  "troops  " 
right  through  from  1  to  16,  and  fall  in  thus  mixed,  so 
if  you  choose  you  can  easily  keep  it  as  one  regiment  in 
reality,  though  two  in  name,  and  if  you  like  to  give  more 
unity,  I  will  order  them  to  be  called  "  Jacob's  Scinde 
Horse,"  which,  in  fact,  is  correct,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
united  except  while  under  you.  I  am  half  inclined  to 
order  you  to  recruit  at  once  ***** 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  C.  J.  NAPIER. 


Letter  from  Capt' Goldney  to  Lieut -Col.  Forbes. 

8th  August,  1846. 

SIR, — I  beg  to  report,  for  your  information,  that 
in  obedience  to  His  Excellency's  instructions,  I  have 
issued  notices  that  a  reward  of  10  rupees  will  be  paid 
for  every  Boogtee  prisoner  delivered  to  your  frontier 
posts, 

May  I  request  that  you  will  intimate  the  same  to  the 
officers  commanding  the  outposts,  both  native  and 
European,  lest  any  untoward  circumstance  should  occur 
in  the  receipt  of  the  prisoners  or  the  payment  or  certifi- 
cate for  payment  of  the  stipulated  reward  to  damp  the 
zeal  of  our  borderers. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        P.  GOLDNEY,  Captain, 
Collector  and  Magistrate, 

[True  copy.]  (Signed)         J.  HUNTEK, 

Lieutenant  and  Staff  Officer. 

[True  copy.]         (Signed)         JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 
Commanding  Frontier  of  Upper  Sinde. 


* 


[TRANSLATION.] 

Proclamation  by  Major  Goldney,  Collector  and  Magis- 
trate, Shikarpoor  Depot. 

8th  August,  1846. 

KNOW  all  men,  living  in  the  British  territory  of  Sinde, 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
keeping  off  the  Boogtees,  and  other  mountain  robbers, 
and  putting  a  stop  to  their  robberies. 

Wherefore  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  whoever  will 
sieze  any  of  the  Boogtee  mountaineers  and  deliver  them 
to  the  British  horsemen  shall  receive  a  reward  of  ten 
rupees  for  each  man  of  the  mountaineers  so  seized  and 
delivered  up. 
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Letter  from  General  Hunter  to  Major  Jacob. 

19th  January  1487. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  have  had  both  your  letters  :  the 
first  I  answered  through  Forbes,  I  hope  to  your  satis- 
faction. That  received  to-day  I  will  answer  by  sending 
you  a  letter — rather  a  few  remarks — by  the  Governor, 
on  what  you  had  written  to  me,  which  I  made  known  to 
His  Excellency.  I  am  writing  about  the  Kosahs,  and 
others  on  the  frontier,  going  about  armed.  I  never 
approved  of  that  measure,  but  there  was  so  bad  a  look- 
out kept  by  the  officers  on  the  outposts  since  the  third 
cavalry  has  been  there,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  that  they  should  be 
armed.  I  am  aware  it  led  to  many  evils,  and  gave  the 
people  a  wandering  inclination  after  plunder  which 
greatly  induced  the  Boogtees  to  disturb  us.  I  will  now 
propose  the  old  order  of  things,  that  no  one  shall  carry 
arms,  and  that  those  found  shall  be  forfeited,  your 
arrangements  being  quite  enough  to  protect  the  culti- 
vators and  others  if  they  do  not  cross  the  desert. 

The  murder  you  mention  is  horrid,  but  I  don't  know 
that  we  can  interfere  in  it,  however,  we  shall  have  the 
Governor's  notion  on  the  point  very  shortly.  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  very  angry  at  the  report  sent  in  of  the  loss 
of  the  camels,  and  not  without  reason.  The  fact  is,  these 
parties  have  been  moving  so  often  that  there  seemed  no 
end  of  guards,  and  they  were  given  up ;  but  that  was 
very  wrong ;  some  arrangements  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  render  fewer  escorts  necessary. 

I  am  suffering  still  a  deal  of  pain  from  my  arm,  and 
know  not  what  to  do  with  it,  twenty-one  years  past 
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yesterday  since  I  was  hurt,  and  still  to  be  bothered  is 
worth  the  pension  I  get. 

Believe  me  yours, 
(Signed)  G.  HUNTER. 

As  soon  as  the  18th  get  up  to  Shikarpoor  I  will 
send  your  party  out  to  you,  but  don't  like  to  have  so  few 
men  at  that  post,  though  I  dare  say  no  one  will  get  there  ; 
yet  a  few  horsemen  will  be  useful,  the  7th  have  so  many 
men  detached. 

Send  me  a  return  of  the  strength  of  all  posts  as  you 
have  now  fixed  them. 

(Signed)  G.  HUNTER. 


Letter  from  General  Hunter  to  Captain  Goldney. 

25th  November,  1846. 

Sm, — I  have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Sinde  with  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Hamil- 
ton's report  No.  86,  of  the  12th  ultimo,  to  you  of  certain 
Jekranees  and  Kosahs  having  crossed  the  desert  on  a 
foray  against  the  Boogtees  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
orders  given  by  you.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has 
directed  me  to  dispose  of  this  matter  as  T  may  deem 
best. 

You  are  aware  of  my  objections  to  those  people 
returning  to  their  old  habits  of  a  wandering  life,  from 
which  no  good  can  come.  I  will  therefore  thank  you 
to  have  made  known  to  their  chiefs  that  this  time  I  will 
not  visit  their  disobedience  of  orders  with  any  punish- 
ment, but  to  warn  them  if  such  conduct  is  again  brought 
to  my  notice,  the  arms  will  be  taken  from  their  tribe, 
and  those  found  guilty  will  be  immediately  seized  and 
sent  prisoners  to  Kurrachee. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  G.  HUNTER. 
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Letter  from  General  Hunter  to  Major  Jacob. 

28th  January,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  JACOB, — I  have  yours  of  the  25th,  in  which 
you  don't  seem  to  blame  Durryah  Khan  for  the  bad  con- 
duct of  his  people  as  you  do  in  your  note  to  Forbes  of 
the  same  date,  which  he  received  here  yesterday,  though 
I  only  got  mine  to-day,  with  one  of  the  24th,  supposing 
your  conference  with  Durryah  had  changed,  your  opinion 
as  to  his  guilt.  I  have  not  sent  on  that  letter  to  Forbes. 
Sir  Charles  put  yours  to  my  address,  which  clearly  brings 
out  what  I  have  always  said,  that  these  chaps  should  not 
cross  the  desert,  or  to  have  their  own  habitation  at 
Janadeyra.  I  shall  not  wait  longer  for  permission  to 
disarm  the  Jekranees  and  Kosahs,  and  authorize  you 
immediately  to  do  so,  and  secure  all  that  you  can  tif 
those  now  out,  and  send  them  here  prisoners.  This  has 
been  a  sore  subject  to  me  for  long,  as  you  will  observe 
by  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Captain  Goldney  in 
November,  Where  Mr.  Hamilton  is,  or  whatever  he 
does, — I  am  not  aware,  he  is  under  the  collector,  so  I 
have  no  direct  communication  with  him ;  but  his  post  is 
Janadeyra,  and  there  he  is  not,  so  I  shall  report  him. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  for  the 
outposts,  and  hope  before  the  hot  weather  commences 
all  will  be  quiet,  that  you  may  not  have  to  turn  out 
much.  The  seizing  a  lot  of  those  disobedient  Lootoo 
Jekranees,  and  sending  them  to  Kurrachee,  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  restore  peace  to  the  frontier,  because  the 
others  will  keep  quiet.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  writing 
just  now — all  the  inspection  of  reports,  &c.,  so  excuse  this 
and 

Believe  me  yours,  &c. 
(Signed)  G.  HUNTER. 
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Send  the  Jekrannees  in  the  first  place  in  irons  to 
Younghusband  (he  has  a  good  jail),  till  I  can  get  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  future  disposal. 

(Signed)  G.  HUNTER. 


Letter  from  General  Hunter  to  Major  Jacob. 

January  31,  1847 

MY  DEAR  JACOB,  —I  have  both  yours  of  this  day,  and 
I  am  really  glad  that  you  have  caught  these  fifteen 
chaps;  their  remaining  in  gaol  till  I  hear  from  Sir 
Charles  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  others  of  the  tribe. 
Since  I  have  commanded  here  I  have  always  considered 
that  we  have  been  more  plundered  by  our  own  subjects 
along  the  frontier,  and  the  people  of  Boordeka,  than  we 
have  ever  been  by  the  Boogtees,  or  Jekranees,  and 
Doomkees  under  Beejah  Khan,  and  really  since  the  two 
latter  tribes  have  become  our  subjects,  I  doubt  if  their 
hands  have  been  a  bit  less  occupied  in  their  trade  of 
picking  and  stealing  than  when  they  were  our  enemies. 
Do  you  warn  them  that  the  same  order  will  be  out  as 
two  years  ago  in  Captain  Salter's  time,  when  I  directed 
every  suspicious  chap,  Kosah,  or  any  other,  to  be  sent 
into  Bukkur  fort,  when  they  had  half  filled  it — all  was 
quiet  on  the  frontier. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  sad  wickedness  at  Thool,  and 
through  the  whole  of  Ali  Morad's  country,  on  which 
subject  I  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  a  few  days  ago.  Do  with 
the  mares  and  arms  as  you  please.  I  wish  you  to  give 
it  out  that  if  any  one  will  prove  the  sheep  and  cattle  to 
be  his,  they  will  be  restored.  I  think  it  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  they  were  plundered  in  either  our  own  or 
Ali  Morad's  country,  there  were  several  trials  in  Mr, 
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Hamilton's  court,  in  the  hot  weather,  on  Boordees,  who 
had  stolen  Jekranees  cattle  in  their  possession,  who  were 
bound  to  give  them  up,  and  should  also  be  restored 
if  the  proper  owners  are  found.  f 

I  have  not  got  your  official  yet,  but  will,  I  suppose,  to- 
morrow, the  Governor  writes  to  me  he  is  not  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  Bombay. 

Believe  me, 
Yours,  &c., 
(Signed)         G.  HUNTER. 


Page  123. 

May,  1848. 

IN  the  year  1844  a  great  number  of  poor  people, — 
peasantry — residing  in  the  villages  on  the  frontier, — 
British  subjects — and  those  of  H.  H.  Meer  Ali  Moorad, 
were  unfortunately  killed  and  wounded  by  the  6th  Regi- 
ment Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry,  then  stationed  at 
Khanghur,  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Sinde,  who  mis- 
took them  for  enemies. 

In  the  year  1847,  some  of  the  surviving  sufferers  com- 
plained to  Major  Jacob,  who  took  their  depositions 
(made  on  oath  before  him  as  magistrate),  and  brought 
the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Government,  with  a  view  to 
the  granting  of  pensions  to  the  poor  people  who  had 
been  wounded. 

In  May,  1848,  the  reply  of  Government  was  received, 
and  the  pensions  applied  for  were  granted. 

The  following  papers  show  details  of  this  business  :— 
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Major  Jacob  to  Colonel  Shaw. 

September  16,  1847. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  accompanying 
petition  from  Meerub  and  Yaroo,  two  Kosah  Sowars  in 
British  pay,  begging  for  some  compensation  from 
Government  for  a  number  of  relations  of  theirs  who 
were  disabled  by  wounds  received  from  British  troops, 
who  mistook  them  for  robbers.  I  also  beg  leave  to  for- 
ward herewith  the  statement  of  some  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned as  to  what  happened  on  that  occasion. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  I  was  very  unwilling 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  this  business,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  me  that  these  people  have  a  right  to  petition 
Government  on  the  subject  in  question,  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  refusing  to  receive  their  statements  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  more  especially  as  unless  some- 
thing be  done  for  them  before  the  departure  of  his  Ex- 
cellency our  Governor,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  provision 
will  be  made  for  them,  or  their  claims  attended  to  here- 
after. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  S.  I.  H. 

To  Colonel  Shaw, 
Commanding  in  U.  Sinde. 

STATEMENT  of  certain  Kosah  husbandmen,  claiming 
some  compensation  from  Government  for  injuries  re- 
ceived from  men  of  the  6th  Regiment  Bengal  Irregular 
Cavalry  when  stationed  at  Khanghur,  made  on  oath  at 
the  request  of  the  deponents  at  Khanghur,  on  the  13th 
September,  1847,  before  Major  Jacob,  magistrate,  in 
Sinde. 
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Meerul  Kosah  being  duly  sworn,  stated,  that  about 
three  years  ago  Captain  Mackenzie,  then  commanding 
the  Kussala  (6th  Regiment  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry) 
at  Khanghur,  sent  for  him  and  ordered  him  to  go  out 
and  get  information  about  "  Lootoos  :"  witness  went  out 
and  found  a  number  of  Doomkee  and  Jekranee  robbers 
at  Doodaika,  this  he  immediately  reported  to  Captain 
Mackenzie,  who  rode  forth  with  his  regiment. 

Witness  and  Yaroo  Kosah  accompanying  him  as 
guides,  witness  found  the  Lootoos  on  the  Jamree  and 
Bumbool  Nullahs,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Captain 
Mackenzie.  Abdoola  Khan  Khyheeree,  with  thirty 
Kosah  friends  and  relations  of  witness,  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Goonia,  &c.,  at  this  time  had  come  near 
where  the  "  Lootoos"  were  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  their  cattle,  which  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  robbers,  and  were  firing  at  them,  when  Captain 
Mackenzie  and  the  Sirkars  horsemen  approached :  the 
robbers  ran  away.  They,  the  robbers,  were  in  number 
about  500,  all  mounted,  Jakranee,  Doomkies,  and 
Boogtees.  Abdoola  Khan  Khyheere  left  the  Kosahs 
and  went  with  Captain  Mackenzie,  who  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  the  robbers  ;  shortly  afterwards  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie's rear-guard,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  Sowars, 
came  up  and  charged  the  thirty  Kosahs  and  thirty-one 
Jutts,  sixty-one  in  all,  who  had  come  out  to  recover 
their  cattle ;  the  Kosahs,  &c.,  called  out  they  were 
the  Sirkars,  poor  ryots,  on  which  the  Sowars  ordered 
them  to  throw  away  their  arms,  which  they  did.  When 
every  weapon  had  been  thrown  away,  the  Sowars 
ordered  the  men  to  sit  down :  they  were  then  ordered 
by  the  Sowars  to  lie  down,  which  was  also  complied 
with,  when  the  Sowars  began  killing  them  all  with 
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swords,  spears,  and  guns ;  when  all  were  supposed  to 
be  dead,  the  Sowars  came  among  the  bodies  and  asked 
if  any  one  was  alive,  and  called  on  them  if  so,  to  speak, 
and  they  should  be  saved  and  taken  care  of ;  two  or 
three  men,  hearing  this,  raised  themselves  up,  but  imme- 
diately had  their  throats  cut  by  the  Sowars ;  thirty-one 
men  were  killed  outright ;  but  thirty,  who  were  all  dread- 
fully wounded,  lay  still,  were  supposed  to  be  dead,  and 
are  now  alive  although  crippled  for  life. 

Witness  did  not  see  all  this  himself,  having  been  on 
in  advance  with  Captain  Mackenzie  :  twenty  of  the 
wounded  men  are  relations  of  witnesses  living  in  his 
village,  twelve  of  them  are  now  present  outside. 

While  this  was  going  on,  all  the  Lootoos  had  fled  out 
of  sight ;  but  Captain  Mackenzie  fell  in  with  a  body  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Boordees  and  other  subjects 
of  Meer  Ali  Morad,  who  on  hearing  the  alarm  of 
Lootoos,  had  come  out  from  Goolamee  and  other  neigh- 
bouring villages  to  assist  in  repelling  the  robbers  ;  on 
seeing  the  Sowars  troops  were  out  and  the  robbers  gone, 
these  Boordees,  &c.,  were  returning  towards  their  homes, 
they  had  reached  the  village  of  Goolamee,  and  had  gone 
into  or  among  their  houses  and  huts,  when  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie came  up  and  ordered  the  Sowars  to  kill  them  in 
their  huts,  and  killed  sixty-four  men  and  wounded 
others.  The  Sowars  then  carried  off  all  the  property 
they  could  find,  and  departed.  Witness  was  present 
and  saw  what  happened  with  the  party  which  Captain 
Mackenzie  commanded  in  person.  When  the  killing  of 
the  Boordees  was  finished,  some  Khyheerees  came  up 
from  the  rear  and  told  witness  that  Sowars  had  been 
killing  his  (witness's)  brethren,  the  Kosahs.  Witness 
described  what  had  been  told  him  to  Captain  Mackenzie, 
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who  ordered  him  not  to  speak  in  that  way — that  the  men 
who  were  killed  were  Lootoos.  Witness  replied,  that 
not  one  Lootoo  had  been  killed ;  that  they  had  all 
fled  long  before,  and  that  Captain  Mackenzie  and 
his  men  had  been  killing  none  but  honest  men,  the 
Sirkar's  ryots.  Witness  then  went  back  to  the  place 
where  the  Kosahs  and  Jutts  had  been  killed,  and 
removed  the  wounded  men  who  were  still  alive,  to  their 
homes,  afterwards  burying  the  dead. 

(  Witness  withdraws.) 

Lall  Bux,  has  four  severe  wounds,  cuts  on  his  hand 

and  body. 
Baug  Ali,  wounded  in  eighteen  places,  quite  disabled 

and  crippled  for  life  ;  lost  the  use  of  one  arm,  and 

one  leg,  both  nearly  cut  off. 
Neehall,   has   nine   severe   wounds   with   sword   and 

spear. 

Jummiall,  wounded  in  three  places. 
Mullicdad,  wounded  in  six  places. 
Summana,  wounded  in  eight  places. 
Syad  Khan,  wounded  in  four  places. 
Beyda,  wounded  in  two  places. 
Moreed,  wounded  in  two  places. 
Jarroo,  wounded  in  two  places. 
Mussoo,  wounded  in  two  places. 
Hyroo    Khan,  eleven   bad   wounds,   open   and   very 

painful. 

These  men  are  all  Kosahs,  inhabitants  of  Meerul 
Kagote,  near  Meerpoor,  and  are  British  subjects. 

The  men  whose  names  are  given  above  are  those 
stated  by  Meerul  Kosah  to  be  waiting  outside ;  they 
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were  examined  each  separately  on  oath  by  Major  Jacob, 
at  Khanghur,  on  the  13th  September,  1847. 

All  their  depositions  were  alike,  and  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Meerul  Kosah ;  they  state  that  they 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Kosahs  and  Jutts,  who  were 
cut  up  by  the  rear-guard  of  the  6th  Regiment  Irregular 
Cavalry,  and  each  man's  narrative  given  separately  on 
oath,  exactly  agrees  in  -substance  with  the  statement 
made  by  Meerul  Kosah,  given  above.  The  men  are 
wounded  as  mentioned  opposite  their  respective  names, 
and  are  all  more  or  less  crippled,  some  of  them  dread-- 
fully so. 

Deposed  on  oath  before  me,  at  Khanghur,  on  the  13th 
September,  1847. 

(Signed)         J.  JACOB,  Major, 
Magistrate. 


Letter  from  Captain  Browne  to  the  Officer  commanding 
in  Upper  Sinde. 

27th  September,  1847. 

SIR, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  No.  463,  of  the  18th  instant,  and  enclosures  ;  and, 
in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
would  wish  you,  after  serving  the  parties  you  refer  to, 
to  report  what  amount  of  subsistence  or  compensation, 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  injuries  sustained  by 
them,  you  consider  should  be  granted  to  them  by 
Government. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  G.  BROWNE, 

Secretary  to  Sinde  Government. 
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Letter  from  Captain  Browne  to  Major  Jacob. 

3rd  May,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner, to  transmit  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay,  No.  1,661,  dated  the 
24th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  claim  preferred  on  behalf  of 
certain  subjects  of  the  British  Government,  who  were 
wounded  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  in  the  year 
1844,  under  the  wrong  impression  that  they  were  ene- 
mies ;  and  to  request  you  will  state  what  the  scale  laid 
down  for  Irregular  Cavalry  is  ;  and  whether  that  or  the 
one  recommended  by  you  for  these  parties  is  more 
liberal. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  G.  BEOWNE, 

Secretary  to  Government. 


Letter  from  Secretary  Malet  to  the  Commissioner  in 

Sinde. 

24th  April,  1848. 

SIR, — With  reference  to  your  letter  dated  the  17th 
January  last,  No.  109,  relative  to  the  grant  of  compen- 
sation to  certain  Kosahs  stated  to  have  been  disabled  by 
wounds  received  in  1844  in  an  engagement  with  British 
troops,  who  mistook  them  for  enemies,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  council  to  trans- 
mit, for  your  information  and  guidance,  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  address  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India,  dated  the  17th  ultimo,  No.  51,  together  with  that 
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officer's  reply,  dated  the  7th  instant,  No.  87,  on  the 
subject. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  A.  MALET, 

Chief  Secretary. 


Letter  from  Secretary  Malet  to  Secretary  Elliot. 

17th  March,  1848. 

SIR, — I  am  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  transmit  to  you,  for  submission  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  in 
Sinde,  dated  the  30th  October  last,  No.  3,241,  relative 
to  a  claim  for  compensation  preferred  on  behalf  of  cer- 
tain parties  stated  to  have  been  disabled  by  wounds 
received,  in  the  year  1844,  in  an  engagement  with 
British  troops,  who  mistook  them  for  enemies. 

2nd.  It  having  been  considered  that  Major  Jacob, 
commanding  Sinde  Irregular  Horse  would,  from  his 
position  and  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
unfortunate  case,  be  the  party  most  competent  to  advise 
Government  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  compensa- 
tion which  it  might  be  proper  to  afford  to  these  claim- 
ants, the  Commissioner  in  Sinde  was  requested  to  call 
upon  that  officer  for  his  opinion  on  the  question  ;  and  a 
copy  of  the  statement  submitted  by  Major  Jacob,  with 
reference  to  the  above  call,  is  herewith  forwarded. 

3rd.  In  soliciting  the  instructions  of  his  Lordship  in 
Council  on  this  application,  I  am  directed  to  state,  that 
the  grant  of  pensions  to  these  Kosahs,  according  to  the 
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scale  laid  down  for  Irregular  Cavalry,  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Governor  in  Council,  be  sufficient. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  A.  MALET, 

Chief  Secretary. 


Letter  from  Secretary  Elliot  to  the  Chief  Secretary. 

7th  April,  1848. 

SIR, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  dated  the  17th  ultimo,  No.  51,  relative  to  a 
claim  for  compensation  preferred  on  behalf  of  certain 
subjects  of  the  British  Government  and  of  Ali  Morad, 
who  were  wounded  by  a  detachment  of  British,  in  the 
year  1844,  under  the  wrong  impression  that  they  were 
enemies ;  and  with  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
scale  of  pensions  to  be  granted  to  these  men,  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  of  two  scales  proposed  — 
namely,  Major  Jacob's  and  the  scale  laid  down  for 
Irregular  Cavalry — the  Governor- General  in  Council 
sanctions  the  adoption  of  the  most  liberal. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  M.  ELLIOT, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

[True  copy.] 

(Signed)  A.  MALET, 

Chief  Secretary. 
[True  copies.] 

(Signed)  G.  BROWNE, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Sinde. 
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Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Crtptain  Browne. 

10th  May,  1848. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  No.  1,164,  of  the  3rd  May,  1848,  to  my 
address,  with  accompaniment.  In  reply,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  scale  of 
pension  established  for  men  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry 
under  the  circumstances.  In  the  regulations  of  the 
Bombay  Army  there  is  no  scale  of  pension  laid  down 
for  men  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  belonged  to  Colonel  Skinner's  original 
Hindostanee  Russalla.  For  these  the  pension  allowed 
is  seven  rupees  a-month  for  a  private  Silidar,  and  five 
for  a  Bhargheer. 

Pensions  for  wounds  hitherto  granted  to  men  of  the 
Irregular  Cavalry  of  the  Bombay  army  have  been,  I 
believe,  always  granted"  as  special  cases.  I  am,  therefore, 
quite  unable  to  say  whether  the  scale  of  pensions  recom- 
mended by  me  for  the  wounded  Kosahs  be  more  liberal 
than  that  laid  down  for  Irregular  Cavalry.  From  the 
allusion  to  pensions  to  Irregular  Cavalry,  it  appears  to 
me  that  possibly  Government  may  have  supposed  that 
the  Kosahs  cut  up  by  the  6th  Irregulars,  now  petitioning 
for  pension,  were  horsemen  of  some  kind  in  British 
employ ;  but  if  this  impression  exists,  it  is  erroneous : 
the  men  were  the  common  peasantry  of  the  country ; 
and  the  rates  of  pension  recommended  by  me  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  in  which  the  injuries  received  by 
each  individual  appeared  to  prevent  him  from  earning 
his  bread  by  daily  labour,  and  to  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  the  country. — I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Pol.  Sup.  on  the  Frontier  of  U.  Sinde. 
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Letter  from  Secretary  Courtney  to  the  Commissioner 
in  Sinde. 

28th  March,  1849. 

SIR, — I  am  desired  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  dated  31st  January  last,  No.  253,  and  to 
inform  you  that  under  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  grant  Beyla  Khan  Khyheeree  a  life-pension 
of  four  rupees  per  mensem,  in  consideration  of  the 
wounds  received  by  him  in  1844,  from  a  detachment  of 
British  troops  under  a  wrong  impression. 

2.  The  payment  of  the  pension  in  question  is  to  com- 
mence from  the  same  date  as  that  granted  to  the 
Kosahs  under  the  same  circumstances  as  recommended 
by  Major  Jacob. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  W.  COURTNEY, 

Acting  Secretary  to  Government. 

(True  copy.) 
(Signed)  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Goldney  to  Major  Jacob. 

25th  August,  1848. 

SIR, — I  do  myself  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner,  regard- 
ing an  allowance  to  certain  wounded  Kosahs,  as  recom- 
mended by  yourself. 

2.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged,  as  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  parties,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  ascer- 
tain if  all  those  mentioned  in  the  original  list  are  alive, 
and  by  your  causing  them  to  assemble  at  Khanghur,  in 
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order  that  they  may  be  identified  by  the  Kardar  who  has 
been  directed  to  attend  on  you  whenever  you  should 
require  him  to  do  so. 

3.  After  these  men  have  been  once  identified,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  proceed  on  the  5th  of  each 
month  to  the  Kardar  who  has  instructions  to  disburse  to 
them  on  that  date  their  allowance  for  the  preceding 
month. 

4.  Be  good  enough  to  return  the  enclosures  now  for- 
warded. 

5.  The  allowance  of  these  pensioners  will  commence 
from  the  1st  instant. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  P.  GOLDNEY,  Major, 

Collector. 


Referred  to  in  the  annexed  certificate  (original  here- 
with appended),  certified  that  Hyroo-Kosah  is  now  under 
my  charge  for  the  cure  of  a  severe  wound  of  long 
standing ;  he  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  moved  from  the 
hospital,  and  is  in  fact  almost  helpless  from  the  effect  of 
this  and  other  wounds  said  by  him  to  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time. 

(Signed)  S.  M.  FELLY, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  1st  Regiment  S.  I.  H. 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  S.  I.  Horse. 
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Names  of  certain  Kosahs  wounded  by  mistake,  by  a  detachment  of  the 
British  Troops,  with  description  of  their  wounds,  and  the  compensation 
recommended  to  be  granted  to  the  sufferers  by  Government. 

Khanghur,  23rd  December,  1849. 


Names. 


Beddah  . 
Samanah 
Lall  Bux 

Mallikaar 
Nehall   . 

Moreed  . 
Suggah  , 
Syedhoo 

Jamaul  « 
Jaddah  . 

Jamoo  . 
Dulleel  . 


Shere  Khan. 
Pandahee    . 


Mussoo  . 

Kamroo 

Jaiwo 


Number  and  Description  of  Wounds. 


One  sabre  cut  on  the  head,  and 

one  on  the  thumb. 
One  sabre  cut  on  the  head,  and 

two  on  the  left  shoulder. 
Two    sabre    cuts    on    the    left 

shoulder,  one  on  the  nose  and 

one  on  the  left  knee. 
Four  sabre  cuts  on  the  left  part  of 

theback  and  on  the  right  ankle. 
Four   sabre   cuts   on    the   right 

arm,  one  on  the  back  and  one 

on  the  right  temple. 
One     sabre    cut    on    the    left 

shoulder,  and  one  on  the  right 

arm. 
One    sabre    cut    on     the    left 

shoulder,  three  on  the  back 

and  one  on  the  neck. 
One  sabre  cut  on  the  back  of 

the  neck,  and  one  on  the  left 

knee. 
Three  sabre    cuts   on    the  left 

shoulder. 
One    sabre     cut    on    the     left 

shoulder,  and  one  on  wrist  of 

left  arm  :  is  entirely  disabled 

and  lost  to  the  man. 
A  very  severe  cut  on  the  head, 

and  one  on  the  right  shoulder. 
One  gun-shot  through  the  right 

shoulder,  and  one  sabre  cut  on 

left  shoulder,  and  on  left  wrist. 
One  sabre  cut  on  the  head,  one 

on  wrist,  and  one  on  right  leg : 

rendered  quite  crawling  cripple. 
One  sabre  cut  on  the  left  arm    . 
Gun-shot  through  the  side,  and 

one  sabre  cut  on  the  forehead ; 

fingers  of  the  left  hand  ruined. 
One  sabre  cut  on  the  left  elbow, 

and  one  on  the  head. 
One    gun-shot   wound    through 

the  left  knee. 
One  sabre  cut  on  the  left  wrist, 

one  slight  on  the  head. 


Compensation  recom- 
mended by  Major  Jacob, 
commanding  Sinde 
Irregular  Horse. 

Pension  for  life  at 

4rups.permonth. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  7  ditto. 

Ditto,  4  ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto,  7  ditto. 


Ditto,  4  ditto. 
Ditto,  7  ditto. 


Ditto,  4  ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Letter  from  Commissioner  Pringle  to  Major  Jacob. 

llth  April,  1849. 

SIR, — With  advertance  to  your  letter,  No.  29,  of  the 
28th  January  last,  recommending  the  grant  of  pension 
to  Beyla  Khyheeree,  in  consideration  of  the  wounds 
received  by  him  in  1844  from  a  detachment  of  British 
troops  under  a  wrong  impression,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  for  your  information  copy  of  a  letter,  No.  1,350, 
of  the  28th  March,  1849,  from  Mr.  Acting  Secretary 
Courtney,  containing  the  sanction  of  Government  to  a 
life-pension  of  rupees,  four  per  mensem,  to  the  party 
in  question,  to  commence  from  the  same  date  as  the 
pensions  granted  to  the  Kosahs  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

You  will  be  good  enough  to  communicate  to  Beyla 
Khan  the  decision  of  Government  in  his  favour. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  R.  K.  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Scinde. 


24th  April,  1849. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  as  re- 
commended in  your  letter,  No.  102  of  the  17th  instant, 
the  collector  of  Shikarpoor  has  been  directed  to  disburse 
the  monthly  amount  of  pension  payable  to  Beyla  Khan 
Khyheeree  from  his  treasury,  and  to  forward  the  same 
regularly  to  you  for  transmission  to  the  parties. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  R.  K.  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Scinde. 
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28th  January,  1850. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will 
state,  for  the  information  of  Government,  from  what 
date  the  pensions  to  the  Khyheerees  and  Kosah  hus- 
bandmen, who  were  cut  up  by  the  6th  Regiment  Bengal 
Irregular  Cavalry,  near  Khanghur  in  1844,  have  been 
paid,  whether  from  the  date  of  their  receiving  their 
wounds  or  from  the  date  of  the  Government  sanction  to 
the  payments. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  R  K.  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  the  Commissioner  in  Svnde, 

2nd  February,  1850. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  No.  108,  of  the  28th  January,  1850,  to 
my  address,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  the  payment  of 
the  pensions  to  the  men  in  question  commenced  from 
the  1st  August,  1848,  after  the  receipt  of  the  orders 
of  Government  on  the  subject  by  the  collector  of 
Shikarpoor. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  Scinde  Irregular  Horse. 
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Letter  from  Commissioner  Malet  to  Sir  R.  K.  Pringle. 

15th  March,  1850. 

SIR, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
No.  267,  dated  the  1 1th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  to  inform 
you  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council 
authorizes  payment  of  the  pensions  of  the  Kosah  suf- 
ferers therein  alluded  to  from  the  24th  March,  1844, 
the  date  on  which  it  became  due. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  A.  MALET, 

Chief  Secretary. 


21st  March,  1850,  Pol.  Department. 

FORWARDED,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  Political  Superintendent  on  the  Frontier  of  Upper 
Sinde,  with  reference  to  his  letter,  No.  21,  dated  2nd 
ultimo. 

(Signed)  R.  K.  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Scinde. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant  Farrington  to  Major  Jacob. 

2nd  April,  1850. 

SIR, — With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  48,  of  1850, 
I  do  myself  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  arrears 
due  to  the  Kosah  pensioners  have  been  paid  up  to  this 
day  in  my  presence. 

2.  The  amount   due  to  Beyla   Khan    Khyheeree   is 
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still  with  me,  he  not  having  made  his  appearance  ;  may 
I  request  the  favour  of  your  causing  his  attendance. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  FARRINGTON,  Lieut. 

Officiating  Collector  in  Upper  Scinde. 


14th  June,  1850. 

SlK, — With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  88,  dated  the 
7th  instant,  with  accompaniments  on  the  subject  of  a 
petition  from  certain  persons  who  had  been  cut  up  by 
mistake  by  our  troops,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  this  was 
on  the  same  occasion  as  gave  rise  to  the  claim  of  those 
persons  for  whom  pensions  were  sanctioned  in  Mr.  Chief 
Secretary  Malet's  letter,  No.  2,575,  dated  23rd  June, 
1848,  and,  if  so,  that  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  which  should 
be  assigned  to  the  present  claimants. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
applications  of  this  nature,  that  inquiries  should  be  in- 
stituted as  to  the  whole  number  of  sufferers  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  in  order  that  any  cases  which  may 
still  remain  may  receive  consideration  at  the  same  time 
as  these. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  R.  K.  PRINGLE, 

Commissioner  in  Sinde. 
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7th  June,  1850. 

Sherma,  wife  of  Seeram  Boordee,  formerly  living  near 
Goolamee  in  British  territory.  Nurverdee,  wife  of 
Sungur  Boordee,  formerly  living  near  Goolamee  in 
British  territory. 

Doombah 


Suddoora 
Mehrab  . 


Kurrum  Khan 
Kahooree   . 


living  on  the  Pucka  Nulla, 
near  Goolamee. 


Saheedad    .... 

Nawaub      .... 

Janee     

The  persons  above  mentioned  appeared  before  Major 
Jacob,  Political  Superintendent  on  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Sinde,  at  Khanghur,  on  the  7th  June,  1850,  and  being 
examined,  state,  that  about  6  years  ago,  when  Captain 
Mackenzie  was  at  Khanghur  with  his  Russala,  the  6th 
Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry,  a  large  party  of  mounted 
robbers  came  and  carried  off  much  cattle  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pucka,  Goolamee,  &c. 

The  villagers  took  arms  and  pursued,  to  endeavour  to 
recover  their  property.  They  were  about  38,  in  all  36 
men,  and  2  women,  had  proceeded  accordingly  about 
two  coss  from  Goolamee,  when  Captain  Mackenzie's 
horsemen,  who  were  out  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  came 
up  to  them,  and  called  out  to  them  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  which  they  immediately  did,  the  horsemen  then 
fell  on  them,  killed  fifteen  of  the  men,  and  severely 
wounded  the  eight  men  and  two  women  now  present : 
three  men  of  the  party,  not  now  present,  ran  away,  and 
escaped  unhurt. 

The  women  had  accompanied  the  party  to  carry  water 
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for  the  men  :  all  the  persons  above  mentioned  agree  in 
this  statement. 

(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Pol.  Sup.  on  the  Frontier  of  U.  S. 


Letter  from  Major  Jacob  to  Sir  R.  K.  Pringle. 

25th  June,  1850. 

Sm, — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained 
in  your  letter,  No.  1638,  of  the  14th  June,  1850,  to  my 
address,  I  have  the  honour  to  report,  that  I  caused  it  to 
be  notified  through  the  district  of  Mobaruckpoor,  &c., 
that  all  persons  having  claim  on  the  British  Government, 
for  compensation  for  wounds  received  from  our  troops, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  August,  1844,  should 
appear  before  me  to  prefer  their  petitions. 

The  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  list 
accordingly,  and  these  comprise,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  sufferers  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

The  statement  of  all  these  persons  agree,  as  to  the 
circumstances,  time,  and  manner,  in  which  their  wounds 
were  received,  and  these  statements  are  exactly  similar 
to  those  formerly  made  by  the  Kosahs  and  others  now 
enjoying  pensions  from  Government,  wherefore  it  is,  I 
presume,  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  pension  to  be  granted 
to  these  poor  people,  I  should  recommend  that  they 
receive  a  monthly  allowance,  as  specified  opposite  each 
man's  name  in  the  accompanying  roll. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  JACOB,  Major, 

Pol.  Sup.  on  the  Frontier  of  Upper  Sinde. 
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( -ertified  that  I  have  examined  the  persons  whose  names 
are  borne  on  this  roll,  and  find  that  they  have  been 
wounded  as  specified  opposite  their  respective  names. 
(Signed)  J.  G.  MACKENZIE, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  1st  Regiment,  S.  I.  Horse. 


2nd  October,  1850. 

SIR,  — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  No.  1,447,  dated  the  7th  ultimo,  and  to 
inform  you  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council  sanctions  the  payment  of  the  additional  pensions 
to  the  Kosah  sufferers,  enumerated  in  the  list  submitted 
with  your  previous  communication,  dated  the  3rd  ult., 
No.  1,282,  from  the  24th  March,  1844,  the  date  on 
which  they  became  due,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  rupees  per  mensem. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  G.  LUMSDEN, 

Secretary  to  Government. 
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List  of  persons  who  appeared  before  Major  Jacob,  Political  Superintendent, 
on  the  Frontier  of  Upper  Sinde,  at  Khdnghur,  on  the  25th  June  1850,  to 
petit  ion  for  Pension  from  the  British  Government,  on  account  of  wounds 
received  in  August  1844,_/rom  men  of  the  6th  Regiment  Bengal  Irregular 
Cavalry,  who  mistook  them  for  enemies. 


Names. 

Residence. 

1 

Amount 
of  Monthly 
Pension 
recom- 
mended. 

Nature  of  injuries  received. 

£.    s.  d. 

Wulleea  . 

Mobaruck- 

25 

200 

Presents    several   cicatrices, 

poor. 

as  of  sword   wounds  —  no 

impairment  of  function. 

Wurrea    . 

Ditto    .      . 

30 

300 

Cicatrice  of  sword  wound  on 

right  shoulder  and  arm  — 

partial  loss  of  function  of 

the  limb. 

Brahim    . 

Ditto    .      . 

30 

1     0     0 

One    wound    on    the    right 

hand  —  no  loss  of  motion, 

&c. 

Sahibdad  . 

Ditto    .     . 

30 

400 

Keceived   severe  sword  cut 

over    right    shoulder   and 

scalp  —  partial  loss  of  right 

upper  extremity. 

Pullea      . 

Ditto    .     . 

30 

1     0     0 

Keceived  slight  flesh  wound 

on  right  fore  arm. 

Izzut  .     . 

Ditto    .     . 

35 

200 

Received  a  sword  cut  on  the 

back   of  the  right  thigh, 

but  slight  impairment  o/ 

the  function  of  the  limb. 

Dahim 

Ditto    .     . 

25 

100 

Cicatrice  of  a  sword  cut  on 

the  outside  of  right  arm— 

no  loss  of  motion. 

Suddeek  . 

Ditto    .      . 

25 

200 

Wound  of  right  hand  —  partial 

loss  of  use  of  two  fingers. 

Datum     . 

Ditto    .      . 

30 

1     0     0 

Wound  of  scalp,  and  on  the 

inside  of  the  right  leg  —  no 

appreciable  loss  of  motion, 

&c. 

Hyat  .     . 

Ditto    .     . 

50 

400 

Presents    three    deep    cica- 

trices on  the  back  of  left 

shoulder—  partial    loss    of 

motion  of  the  left  upper 

extremity. 

Kurrum   . 

Ditto    .     . 

40 

1     0     0 

Cicatrix  of  gun-shot  wound 

over    right    knee    joint  — 

suffers  no  impairment  of 

motion  of  the  limb. 

Buksha    . 

Ditto    .     . 

30 

1     0     0 

Cicatrix  of  sword  cut  over 

right  fore-arm  —  no  loss  of 

motion. 
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List  of  Persons  who  petitioned  for  Pensions,  Sfc. — continued. ) 


Amount 

>>    of  Monthly 

Names. 

Residence. 

1 

Pension 

Nature  of  injuries  received. 

recom- 

mended. 

~£.    8.d. 

Noor  . 

Mobaruck- 

30 

200 

Gun-shot  wound  of  the  left 

poor. 

leg  —  partial  loss  of  the  use 

N 

of  the  limb. 

Dinna 

Ditto   .     . 

60 

1      0     0 

Slight  wound   of    the   neck 

and  left  upper  extremity 

—  no  lesion  of  function. 

Wuzzeer  . 

Meyah-ke- 
Gote. 

40 

1     0     0 

Spear  wound  of  right  leg  — 
no  loss  of  motion. 

Saidoo 

Mobaruck- 

35 

400 

Wounds   of    right   arm   and 

poor. 

hand  —  function    of   the 

Soda  .     . 

Ditto    .     . 

60 

400 

wounded  part  unimpaired. 
Received    severe   wound  of 

left  shoulder  and    arm  — 

extremity    of    the     right 

thumb       amputated      by 

sword    cut  —  partial    loss 

of   motion    of   left    hand 

and  right  arm. 

Azmut 

Ditto    .      . 

45 

200 

Slight  wound  of  the  chest 

and  left  fore-arm  —  partial 

lesion  of  function  of  the 

left  hand. 

Peer  Maho- 

Ditto   .     . 

40 

1     0     0 

Slight  wound  of  left  leg. 

med. 

Meerza     . 

Ditto    .     . 

35 

100 

Received    a  wound  on  left 

• 

fore-arm. 

Pukkeea  . 

Goouea 

60 

400 

Severe  wound  of  right  fore- 

arm—loss of  motion  of  the 

right  hand. 

Deenoo    . 

Mobaruck- 

50 

200 

Wound  of   left  forefinger  — 

poor. 

partial  loss  of  motion. 

Deengana 

Ditto    .      . 

31      1     0     0 

Wound  on  left  fore-arm. 

Jam    .     . 

Ditto    .      . 

45  i  4     0     0 

Dislocation    of    left    elbow 

joint  —  arm  useless. 

Summa    . 

Ditto    . 

30 

300 

Wound  of  the  left  fore-arm 

—  gun-shot  wound  of  both 

thighs  —  partial    loss    of 

function. 

Hoonnut  . 

Ditto    . 

30 

1      0     0 

Wounded  over  right  arm  — 

gun-shot  wound  of  right 

thigh  —  no  lesion  of  the 

function  of  the  part. 

Sawun      .   i  Goonea 

30 

1     0     0 

Slight  wound  over  left  arm 

1' 

and  scalp. 

Ditto    .     . 

30 

100 

Very  slight  flesh  wound  on 

left     forefinger,   and    the 

right  heel. 

(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB,  Major, 

Commanding  Frontier  of  Upper  Sinde. 
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